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LONG LIVE THE QUEEN! 


Since the subjoined remarks upon the aspect of public affairs were put in types, the reign of 
Yicronta has commenced. May it be as long and happy as to the country its opening is auspicious ! 
May future ages and young nations, sprung from the parent-stock of England, have cause to pro- 
nounce it blessed! How glorious a destiny awaits this young Princess, if, well-instructed, affectionate, 
and docile, as she is said to be, she takes those only into her counsels who, instead of offering 
that corrupting homage by which Princes are sunk below the dignity of moral intelligence, will im- 
press upon her youthful mind, that the first and last duty of Kings, and their sole glory—that for 
which alone they reign—is the happiness of the People! The circumstances attending the education 
of the youthful Qneen have been much more favourable to the formation of a firm and virtuous 
character than those in which the inheritors of thrones are usually placed. She has been bred in pri- 
vacy, and in uninterrupted love and family peace. She cannot hitherto have been corrupted by gross 
flattery, or that more intoxicating incense which continually exhales in Courts, Her self-will has 
not been fostered by the pernicious indulgences to which all Princes are exposed. She is, moreover, 
still so young that it would augur unfavourably of her character and the prospects of her reign, were 
she not submissive to the guidance of her mother. To withdraw herself from the confidence and 
counsels of the best and most disinterested friend she ever had, or ever can have, in the world, 
would at once throw a fatal blight on her bright prospects} as a good, beloved, and therefore 
agreat Princess. Such unwise and unnatural conduct in the Queen, is not in the least probable. 
The tender mother to whom she has been so anxious and proud acharge, may now, with confidence, 
look forward to the rich reward of all her cares and sorrows—borne with so much equanimity and 
dignity, that they have passed nearly unmarked—in the glorious career opening to her daughter. 
Never has any Prince ascended the English throne under fairer auspices than Queen Victoria, nor with 
somany good feelings and generous prepossessions enlisted in her favour. Never was any reigning 
Prince more personally independent, or less fettered by family connexion and private influences, Her 
fate is absolutely in her own hands. She may be as popular and as beloved as she chooses. Her 
natural guardian, her wise and intelligent mother, has ever kept herself and her child free from 
faction, The Duchess of Kent is identified with no political party ; and the Earl of Durham, 
who is believed to be much in her confidence, has, with equal propriety, held aloof from party, 
conceiving that a great statesman, like his Prince, can have no feelings and no interests to which, 
the whole People do not respond. At the present momentous crisis, the People cannot and ought 
not to be satisfied with less than the formation of a vigorous and united Administration, which, 
heart and hand, will join with their representatives in energetically, and without any delay, work- 
ing out his recorded principles of Reform. What obstruction now exists? The era of shuffling 
and pretext is past. The time has arrived to try what the Whigs will really do—what they sin- 
cerely wish. We cannot suppose Lord Durham privy to the formation of any Government, and 
much less forming a part of one, that is not pledged to Hovusenoip SureraAce, Triennian Parwia- 
“ENTs, and the Bauuor. Are the Melbourne-Whigs disposed to go a far? The temptations 
of place, at such a time, may prove powerful convertors ; yet the country will only bestow 
its confidence where it has previous reason to believe in sincerity. Many snares will be laid 
for the youthful Princess: but she has been trained above the sphere of petty court in- 
trigue, and, we trust, taught to consider magnanimity, frankness, and unswerving good 
faith, the especial, though the least common virtues of Princes. The wisdom and affec- 
tion of her watchful mother, is her safeguard. We could almost rejoice at the torrents of un- 
manly abuse which some of the exasperated Tory prints, in the impotence of rage and dis- 
*ppointment, are pouring out upon this lady. Their hatred is most encouragingly significant 
‘o Reformers. It is then true, that the Duchess of Kent is aware of what the time demands ; 
and that she has instilled into the mind of her daughter, and acted herself upon those ideas which 
ee can render the reign of Queen Victoria a blessing to the country, and glorious and happy to 
— She has, it is rumoured, summoned Lord Durham; and the nation waits in hope for 
te developement of the next act of the drama. The Melbourne Government might fancy that 
‘could shuffle on with little, if any change ; but Lord Durham's day has come. 
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ASPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Pusuic business seems as much at a stand- 
still as if an interregnum had actually occurred. 
The public mind partakes of the stagnation. 
The People have turned their thoughts from the 
incorrigible Peers and dilatory Ministers, to the 
more immediate causes of distress which are 
pressing upon them, and their still darker pros- 
pects. Tory misrule or Whig mismanagement 
are felt alike to leave the masses the sufferers. 
On this point, the thoughts of the labouring 
classes are gloomily, and, we fear, sullenly con- 
centrating ; nor can they be diverted to any other 
subject. Tu Biv, though it has not lost its vir- 
tue, has lost its charm. The People are indif- 
ferent to what the Lords are about, and careless 
of the result of elections. They know themselves 
to be the most ingenious, and by much the hard- 
est-working people in the world; yet the blessing 
of igcrease is not on their toil—their labour 
profits not: and why? They are ground to the 
dust by a system of taxation, so rigorous, so 
cunningly hidden, and so artfully complicated, 
that they are unable to trace its working ; so, 
like the child who strikes at the table against 
which it has hit itself, they wreak their vengeance 
upon the first object that comes in their way. 
They are directing their fury against the new Poor- 
Law-—overlooking the Corn-Laws, the taxes on 
imported food of all kinds, and the load of debt 
contracted to support the system which crushes 
them. We have never been the advocates of the 
new Poor-Law. It was framed upon imperfect 
and, in some respects, inhuman views of human 


nature ; and is, at best, a small compensation for a | 


great wrong—a paltry privilege to those to whom 
justice is denied. The true friends of the 
labourer will first secure to him every iota of 
the price of his labour, and then talk of a sup- 
plementary law, assuring him a share of the 
national accumulation. Many of the Tories— 
who, as a party, were abettors of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act—are now hypocritically joining 
in the popular outcry against it, and doing all they 
can to inflame the minds of the people upon this, 
the Factory Question, and the increase of com- 
mercial distress, and to drive them into insur- 
rection for these secondary causes; artfully 
keeping out of view what has, in the gradual ope- 
ration of injustice for above half a century, made 
the People victims, They, philanthropic souls! 
would graciously give back one farthing in cha- 
rity, as atonement for a system of perpetual 
plunder, commencing from the moment the little 
child begins to totter to the factory, and con- 
tinuing until the toil-worn man drops at untimely 
age into a welcome grave. Can there be any class 
of Englishmen so besotted as to listen to those 
flattering hypocrites, who will give them every- 
thing but justice, and who refuse to recog- 
nise the right that the People have, by their 
freely-chosen representatives, to demand and 
obtain it? The truth is, the Tories begin to 


fear that the insulted and injured People, if not 
soothed with a sop, will rise and demand their 
full share of the feast their labour has created 
There is reason for the Tory fears, and for the 
advocacy of a system of Poor-Laws, which may 
keep the helots quiet—since helots, to all time, 
they would have them remain. We must, at the 
same time, believe that those pretending to be 
friends of the People, who consented to the 
stringent Poor-Laws, while they made no attempt 
first to relieve the labourer and the artisan from, 
the pressure of the taxes on food, are either ZT Oss 
deceivers, or secretly cherished the after-thought 
—‘‘ Our law shall grind them so that they shall 
be goaded on to wrest justice from the oppres- 
sive aristocracy.’ ‘To the Tories who are in- 
flaming the People, we would have the latter 
manfully say—“‘Since youare become our friends, 
secure to us the fruits of our labour, by repeal- 
ing the Corn-Laws, and then we shall not need te 
try the tender mercies of even your improved 
work-houses, nor yet to send our little children 
to pine in the factories you are telling us about,” 

The Tories, meanwhile, have at present their 
own distresses, They are in deep anxiety about 
their forlorn hope—court favour. The Whigs 
are not less excited: they were almost despair- 
ing ; a change so delicately timed must be 
regarded asa god-send. ‘The Reformers, deeply 
sympathizing with the distress of the body to 
which they nearly all belong—the People—are 
quietly abiding their time, and the result of 
those decisive events which cannot be distant. 
We spare ourselves the humiliation of looking 
back upon the session fast slipping away. It is 
sealed, so far as it has gone, to shame and ob- 
livion. We cast it behind us. Hope, if there 
be ground of hope, is now all in the future ; and, 
chilled as the spirit of Reformers has been by 
repeated disappointments, arising quite as much 
from the equivocal conduct of allies as from 
the open hostility of the common enemy—they 
are hopeful still. According to very recent 
accounts, Lord Durham was to sail from %t 
Petersburg on the 10th June, and may now be 
in England. A few more weeks will test the 
professions of all parties, shew where obstruc- 
tion really lurks, and how far the faith which 
the Radicals shall put in any Government is 
justified by the line of policy which, if untram- 
melled, it may adopt. 

It is not, in the meanwhile, easy to conjecture 
what the policy of the Tories may be, unless 
the demise of the King take them rather sud- 
denly at fault. Were his Majesty to rally buts 
little, the bolder genius of the phalanx would, we 
are certain, be willing to seize the reins—neck oF 
nothing—and abide all hazards. Lord Lyndhurst 
knows well, that possession is, in law, nineteed 
points intwenty. Failing the opportunity of such 
daring achievements, for which courage may 





wanting among the most imposing section of the 








ASPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tory leaders, the Whigs have certainly gained 
what for them is a seasonable respite. We trust 
to see it improved for the good of the country, 
and in making up for time lost and opportunities 
unseized. All the good done in the present reign 
originated in improving a few auspicious hours at 
‘tscommencement. The great fear is, that a new 
Ministry will look too much to court favour—for- 
vetting the broader base on which the stability 
ofall governments depends. Under the circum- 
stances supposed—and which may be realized 
yefore this sheet is abroad—a general election 
will cease to be that cause of apprehension 
which it has been to mere Ministerialists for some 
time back, It is easy toimagine causes, at thecein- 
mencement of anew reign promising to be popular, 
which would once again rouse the country in the 
resistless might of 1831, and drive back the 
Tory party to the position from which they have 
been creeping, by insidious degrees—by a steady 
bat cautious policy, advancing to power. In 
plain terms, the death of George IV. made the 
Whigs, as a ruling party; the accession of his 
niece may save them, at least fora time. Court 
favour, were it desirable that so essentially fleet- 
ing a thing should ever become permanent, may 
grace a government, but cannot long be its sup- 
port. If government be forthe People, it must be 
in conformity to the People’s wants and desires. 
These are pressing and large. Notwithstanding 
blame, and causes of blame, and mutual recrimi- 
nations, carried too far by Whigs and Radicals, 
the latter would still rejoice to see their allies 
gain so fair an opportunity to redeem themselves, 
and prove the sincerity of their professions. The 
lucky Whigs may, for anght that appears, be 
going a third time upon their trials before the 
country, and under more favourable circum- 
stances tllan ever, as they may obtain a need- 
ful accession of Radical vigour and honesty 
inthe Cabinet. Was ever a government more 
favoured by chance, or more bound to the suf- 
fering people, who have supported them with- 
out reservation, and, with unexampled patience, 
waited the fulfilment of their promises, until all 
the obstacles of which they complained had been 
removed? If, contrary to expectation, his Ma- 
jesty should be restored to the enjoyment of 
permanent health, it is almost certain that, se- 
cured of court favour, and in the hope of what 


they cal] reaction, the Tory party will not now | 


needlessly delay the time of assuming power. 
The country is far, indeed, from wishing for their 
‘cession ; but, if not concurring, it is supremely 
indifferent, and more supine than at any period 





since the passing of the Reform Bill. We la- | 


ment to hear, on every hand, enlightened men, 


neither biassed by interest nor intimidated by | 


te declaring that they care not a straw 
wh 
Th 
‘9 vote in any struggle between mere Whigs 
and Tories: the former, unable to carry even 
their half-and-half, listless, put-off-the-evil-day 
measures; the latter able and willing, from 
Whatever motives, to carry some beneficial re- 


ether a Whig or a Tory represent them. | 
ty will not take the trouble to register, nor | 
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forms. This class of thoughtful, though at pre- 
sent somewhat sullen Reformers, begin to view 
with suspicion that mechanical consolidation of 
power in the hands of the Whigs, which long 
continuance in office must give to any set of men 
in a country abounding in patronage, and rich in 
all sorts of profitable abuses, dispensed by the 
Government. The whole offices of the country 
filled by party Whigs—Whig judges, Whig jobs, 
Whig magistrates, Whig clergy—which we would 
soon have, if Whiggery throve—Whig cliques, 
managing the constituencies for Whig objects, 
and interfering in all elections—are not seen by 
sulky Reformers to be many shades better than 
the similar Tory organization under which we 
have groaned for a half century. They are con- 
sidered equally a nuisance, which gathers force 
by duration. The last thing, as they imagine, 
upon which the Whigs choose to rely is the Peo- 
ple, drawn aroundthem by confidence in the purity 
of their intentions, and in the liberality and ex- 
cellence of their general policy. The Radical 
grumblers are not altogetherwrong. It never can 
be desirable to see any party whatever become 
rooted and /efted in office, upon merely party 
views; or what are peculiarly liable to degenerate 
into such. This much we frankly concede to 
those Radicals who justify their supineness on 
principle ; but, on the other hand, those who stand 
scowling aloof, disdaining to make the best of 
the worst, fail in their duty, and injure a cause 
which they are bound to promote by every means 
in their power, small as well as great. Tory 
domination is not to frighten us into acquies- 
cence in Whig dishonesty ; but neither must we 
treat their invidious attempts with indifference. 
This indifference, among other things, has begot- 
ten the prevalent idea of reaction, and of the 
actual progress of Tory feelings. We deny the 
possibility of such retrocession. The highest 
waves of a flowing tide may break into a hun- 
dred wavelets, which, to the spectator, appear to 
eddy backward to the sea ; but does any one for 
this, imagine for a moment, that the tide is not 
rising ? Democracy, in the present state of 
society, is a tide which must flow on. Of this, 
a few Tories are quite as well aware as the most 
far-seeing Radical Reformer. They are devising 
bulwarks to check its progress, which may dash 
aside the waters for a time; but its course is 
felt to be as irresistible as the laws of nature. 

It is not wonderful that the more sanguine 
Tories indulge the expectation of very consider- 
able reaction, since they mistake, for change of 
opinion, the present apathy of the country about 
nearly every public question. The Irish are dis- 
contented with the tinkered and botched Tithe- 
bill; the Dissenters of England with the clipt 
measure for abating the Church-Rate nuisance. 
The Irish regard their Tithe-bill, and with jus- 
tice, a8 a measure to guarantee to the clergy a 
handsome proportion of their excessive incomes, 


| on paying the landlords a very liberal rate of 


insurance, 


Of what benefit is such an arrange- 


| ment to Catholic and Presbyterian Ireland ?—of 


what advantage to the United Kingdom? Why 
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disturb England with a well-intended Church- 
Rate bill, which the clergy will never suffer the 
Peers to pass, although it did make its way 
through the Commons, and which many conscien- 
tious Dissenters regard as compounding with 


iniquity? Indifference or discontent, fostered by — 


that small, nibbling, trimming, Whig policy which 
has been pushed far beyond the point of prudence, 
is, however, the very reverse of reaction. It is 
rather the measure of the attachment of the 
People to Reform. They are weary of what they 
consider the mocking semblance, and withdraw in 
disgust from what they imagine the got-up scuffle 
of the swell-mob, where both sides conspire to 
plunder the public. This may be wrong, and it is 
much to be regretted ; but it is not unnatural. 
But withovt reaction the Tories may more cer- 
tainly reckon upon their activity, their combina- 
tion, and their lavish expenditure. They leave 
no stone unturned. No party ever employed an 
interval of discomfiture more skilfully and in- 
dustriously. ‘They have established, at their 
own cost, Tory and anti-Catholic newspapers in 
every possible quarter. ‘Their central agents, 
the Charles Rosses and the William Holmeses, 
appear at every election where corruption or 
intrigue is available, and have already turned 
the fate of some. They are manufacturing fic- 
titious votes by wholesale; and in every district 
the Tory party has a permanent and zealous 
black-coated staff, for once true Voluntaries. 
The party who were wont to talk so contemptu- 
ously of courting the people, now fraternize with 
‘the lowest of the rabble,” who may be stupid 
enough to be misled by flatteries seasoned by 
eleemosynary dinners. But all this is not reac- 
tion. Ina few remote, ignorant, and bigoted 
parts of the ceuntry—where the clergy, of late 
preternaturally excited in politics, have never 
vet been able to instruct their flocks, save in a 
tew ill-understood spiritual dogmas, and hatred 
und jealousy of their fellow-subjects who are 
Dissenters or Catholics—there cannot be re- 





THE IRISH TITHE BILL. 


action; for the poor, ignorant people, neve, 
possessed a single political idea to recede 
from. Even the Westminster election, mori. 
fying as the result was to every liberal man, who. 


though opposed to Toryism, could still diser;. 


minate between Tory and Tory, is no proof of 
reaction. Such an outrage of all political mo- 
rality and common decency as the election of 
Sir Francis Burdett, of all men, could not we 
believe take place in Westminster a second 
time. It is a stigma which every elector js 
bound to wipe out. We have, indeed, no faith 
in a principled reaction, It is a moral impos. 
sibility. Pseudo-reformers, like Burdett, aris. 
tocrats by birth or connexion, and aspiring 
selfish men, must fall off; and ignorance may be 
duped—this is in the natural order of things ;-~ 
but the country at large is at heart demo. 
cratic, and resolved upon reform. The Whigs, 
or whoever are to be ministers, have to adopt 
their policy to the prevailing disposition. It 
is for them to put an end to the cajoling of 
the Tories about starvation work-house allow. 
ances, and ten hours’ bills, and all the other 
well-baited traps, by boldly encouraging the 
people to demand the abolition of the system 
which has subdued themselves and their children 
to the abominations denounced. 

We end as we began: The People are be- 
come indifferent to the contumelious and fac- 
tious conduct of the Peers; they lack bread, 
and can think little of other wants, nor yet of 
remedies, save as they promise direct relief. 
Were the Tories to take the Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws into their own hands, we shou!d then 
believe in great and immediate reaction. No 
measure could, in the present state of the ma- 
nufacturing population, and of commercial dis- 
tress, be so generally acceptuble—nor is any one 
so urgently required. Neither Whig nor Tory 
will do this. Ifthe former could be sure of easily 
stopping the awful machinery they set in motion, 
they might, perhaps, tamper a little with the Delt. 


—s - Se ee 


THE IRISH TITHE BILL. 


IkELAND at this moment presents a remark- 
able spectacle. After having distinguished her- 
self for ages in a glorious struggle for religious 
freedom, and having contended, to the death, 
against tithes, which constitute at the same 
time the mark of her degradation, and an instru- 
ment in the hands of her oppressors, she is now 
straining, with all her might, for the accom- 
plishment of a measure which is designed to 
give stability to her anomalous Established 
Church, and confer immortality upon the “ blood- 
stained impost.” That such is the objeet of the 
Tithe Bill, now before Parliament, we have the 
reiterated declarations of its authors, the Whig 
Ministry. They have told us from the first, 
that the good of the Church is the end which they 
have in view; tha: is, they wish tu give a vic- 
tory to the clergy of half a million of people in 
their struggle with seven millions, and to wrest 


from the hands of the refractory tributaries. 
those weapons of passive warfare by which the) 
had learned to combat and baffle their enemies. 
As far, therefore, as the Ministry are concerned, 
we must do them the justice to say, that, in pro- 
posing this measure, they have not attempted 
to impose upon the Irish people, by pretendin. 
to be moved by any regard to what is justly due 
to them; but have plainly and emphatically 
declared, that, in their minds and purpose, the in- 
terests of the Church predominate. If anything 
can be done to serve the people, at the same 
time that the ascendancy of the Church of the 
minority is secured, it is well ; but, at all risks, 
Church ascendancy is to be preserved. The 
plan by which it is hoped this can be effected. 
displays very considerable ingenuity on the part 
of its authors. 

It was found that the Irish peasantry were ab 








THE IRISH 


ever-match for the clergy and the rebellion 
rufians. Even the Government was unable to 
cyllect the tithes, when it made the attempt. It 
succeeded, indeed, by a vigorous campaign, 
under the energetic generalship of Lord Stanley, 
in extorting £12,000 from the people ; but it ex- 
pended £28,000 in the operation! This experi- 


ment proved, that the business was far from pro- | 
attempted to no purpose—for compelling the 


fitable; and it was abandoned. Then the Dub- 
lin “ Lay Association” took the field, or rather 
got into the Exchequer ; and it was confidently 
expected that the influence of Conservative 
money, seconded by the legal knowledge of 
Chief-Justice Joy and his brother barons, would 
prove resistless. The expectation was vain. 
The people met their antagonists upon their 
own ground, and trinmphed. ‘Then destruction 
began to stare the Establishmerft in the face. It 
was in this state of affairs that the Whigs offered 
their aid. 
sion fur doing away with sinecures—that is, with 











TITHE BILL. 403° 
nish a set-off for the loss of the appropriation 
principle. Thus much for the proof which this 
bill presents of the triumph obtained by Lord 
Lyndhurst and his followers over the Ministry 
and the Irish people! We now come to the plan 
which has been devised for doing what the 
clergy failed to accomplish, what the Govern- 
ment tried in vain, and the “ Lay Association” 


payment of tithes to the Irish Church, by the 
whole people of Ireland. 

The landlords are everywhere a powerful por- 
tion of the community, and nowhere more so 
than in Ireland. It was, therefore, thought, 


| that, if they could be enlisted in the service of 


Their bill of 1835 contained a provi- | 


paying clergy where there were no congregations; | 
but the measure was so altered by the Lords, in| 
this and other respects, that Lord John Russell | 


recommended its rejection, and it was rejected 
accordingly. 


In the present session, the attempt to secure | 


would appear, with a better chance of success. 


The obnoxious portion of the former bill was | 
abandoned ; it was no longer proposed to insist | 
upon the heterodox doctrine, that where there | 


were no Protestants to be looked after, no clergy 


should be paid. Then, the amendments which 


the Lords introduced into the previous bill, | 


though they were spurned by the Whigs with | 


contempt, have been adopted, ‘ verbatim and 
literatim ;” (to use Lord Stanley’s words ;) and, 


as the same noble Lord stated, in the House of | 


Commons, on the 9th of June—a statement which | it as before—with this material difference, that 


none of the Ministry could controvert—‘* There | he will have not only a stringent enactment 


were discovered in the clauses some verbal inac- , 


curacies, and his Majesty’s Ministers forbore to 


correct them, lest they should at all be guilty of | 


the slightest change in those clauses which had 
heen agreed to by the House of Lords.” Lord 
John Russel] said, last year, when the bill was 
sent back from the Lords, with these clauses in- 
troduced—* ] must say, that a plan of this kind 
never can and never ought to give satisfac- 
Hen. And again—“ I will not now detain the 


House by dwelling on the various anomalies | 


‘ith which this plan, in the amended bill, is 
lraught. It contains everything objectionable, 
rerything contradictory, everything irritating 
cad vexatious, and omits everything soothing and 
conciliatory.” Now, with a slight unimportant 
*xception, the provisions thus characterised, are 
all retained in the present bill, “ verbatim and 
literati,” even to the “ verbal inaccuracies.” 
Such is the Whig style of grappling with the 
Lords! The Appropriation lause—that which was 
considered the very soul of the former bill—is now 
‘bindoned; and anold act of Henry VIII. is ex- 
lumed, in order to compel the clergy to contribute 
'o the purposes of general education, and to fur- 
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the Church, they might be able to collect the 
tithes, especially if the tithe could in some way 
be blended with the rent. But it was not to be 
expected that the landlords would undertake so 
disagreeable a task without a sufficient induce- 
ment. It was, consequently, proposed that, out 
of the tithes, a lonus, or bribe, or reward, to 
the amount of thirty per cent. of the present tithe 
composition, should be given to them for being 
accountable for the remainder. This was offer- 


ing high; but who could expect them to place 


themselves in the situation of tithe.proctors 


Church ascendancy has been renewed ; and, as it | without atempting reward ? The Church tempo- 


ralities were in imminent peril—religious eqna- 
lity was pressing on with alarming force ; and, 
under all the circumstances, the advocates of ec- 
clesiastical ascendancy felt themselves justified in 
offering a large bonus. ‘Tithe is, accordingly, to 
be commuted into a rent-charge, payable by ‘ the 
inheritor of the first estate;”’ and he is to be 
armed with all necessary powers for compelling 
repayment from the tenant or tenants under him. 
Thus, the farmer, instead of escaping from “* the 
blood-stained impost,” will find himself liable to 


binding him down, but will be prostrate at the 
foot of his landlord. Let him murmur against 
the tax, and, if he be a tenant-at-will, a notice 
to quit will be the answer. If he have a lease, 
its renewal will depend upon the readiness with 
which he pays his tithes ; and, even while the 
term of the lease may be remote, the landlord has 
numerous obvious modes of chastising him, should 
he dare to lift up his ideas to the prospect of 
religious equality. 

Such is the state in which the Irish Tithe Bill 
purposes to place the Irish people; and yet, 
strange as it is, they seem to be as much ena- 
moured of it as if it were a measure for putting 
an end for ever to the Church tyranny of which 
they have so long complained, and in opposing 
which so many lives have been sacrificed. We 
suspect they have—we speak of the multitudes 
—-been kept in ignorance of the true state of the 
case. It has been made a matter of policy, upon 
the part of most of the Liberal Leaders, to support 
whateverthe Whigsmay propose. When Dr Doyle, 
in 1832, was examined before the Tithe Commit- 
tee, the following question was put to him:— 
“ Are the Committee to collect from you that nu 
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Miss MARTINEAU'S SOCIETY IN AMERIC.\. 


change in the law of tithe, changing the name of , than voluntarily pay money that it might be aD. 


that impost, calling it by the name of composition, 
or calling it by the name of acreable tax, will give 
satisfaction to you, and, as far as you can judge, 


to the Catholic people of Ireland, unless the ap- | 


plication of the fund so raised shall be very 
materially altered?” To this, that Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelate replied —*“ I am convinced of that 
—I am so convinced of it, that | know you have 
it in your power to make Ireland a desert ; but 
that, until you do proceed to that extreme, you 
will never prevail upon the Catholic people to 


pay tithes, or a substitute for tithes, until the | 
application of that substitute is altered from | 


what it now is. I should rather have the last 
chair and table in my house seized on, and sold 
by the auctioneer ; nay, I would go so far as to 
say, 1 would suffer my life to be sacrificed, rather 


MISS MARTINEAU’S SOCIETY 


AMERICAN 


A REALLY good book upon America will never 
want readers in Europe for half a century to 
come. The Old World, and especially England, 
is ever earnestly watching the doings and pro- 
gress of society in the New World. We are 
like a decaying shopkeeper of the olden time, 
who jealously watches his young aspiring rival 
over the way, affecting doubts of his solvency, or 


becoming alive to, and envious of the skill with 
which the active, and undeniably thriving inter- 
loper, adapts himself to change of times and 
circumstances, prospering by his superior energy 
and his knowledge of trade. Some, and, we 
fear, a good many of the English spectators 
of American advancement are envious, some 
jealous, many ignorantly contemptuous, and 
many more hopeful and full of sympathy ; but 
all are anxiously watchful, from the statesman 
to the day-labourer, of the issues of the grand- 
est experiment that ever was tried upon the face 
of the globe. Either with fervent hope or in- 
creasing dread, the great divisions of civilized 
men—the democratic and the aristocratic—wait 
to learn whether human beings are, by the consti- 
tution of their nature, capable of governing them- 
selves—of being unto themselves King, and 


_ of the stability of republican government. 
contempt of his method of doing business, yet | 


Prophet, and Priest ; or whether they are con- | 


strained by some unknown law to remain con- 
tented with a state of perpetual pupilage; vo- 
luntarily surrendering their noblest personal 
rights, to insure the safety of the subordinate 
advantages requisite to the existence of the 
rudest and lowest forms of society. That there 


is penury as the common lot of the many in the | 
Old World, while plenty blesses and promises | 


long to bless the masses of the New, is a more 
immediate and pressing cause of popular interest 
in the working of American institutions. The 
most important of the recent writers upon this 
teeming, and ever-fresh subject, are Miss Marti- 
eau, whoisalready generally known by a series of 
lively tales illustrative of Political Economy ; 


plied as the produce of tithes has hitherto been 
applied.” This was nobly said. But what would 
the good Bishop say, were he now alive > In 
what words of power would he expose the present 
project for rendering tithes permanent, without 
changing the “application,” except so for as 
seems necessary tu securetheimpost? He foresaw 
some such scheme ; and he left, on record, his 
reprobation of it. We doubt not but he truly 
stated the feelings of the Catholic millions of 
Irishmen, “ Changing the name” is not wha 
will satisfy them; and, although they are now 
partially quiescent, they will bestir themselves, 


| with their wonted daring, when they find that 


the blood of Rathcormac has cried to Ieaven, 
and that their rulers, on earth, have only 
‘“‘ changed the name” of “ the accursed thing,” 


IN AMERICA, AND GRUND'S 
SOCIETY. 


and Francis J. Grund, an intelligent and re. 
markably clear-headed German, who has lived 


so long in America as to have made the country 


and its language his own. Both writer: are 
decided democrats, and warm admirers, if not 


enthusiastic admirers of American society in 


almost all its aspects. They are alike hopeful 
There 
the resemblance closes. Miss Martineau per- 
ceives many imperfections, and not a few abso- 
lute blemishes, and along course of probation 
and progress still to be made by what she never- 
theless considers the most advanced human so- 
ciety which the world has yet seen; while Mr 
Grund fancies that a great deal is already accom- 
plished, and that much less remains to be done. 
Miss Martineau perceives the vigorous germ of the 
greatest possible improvement; Mr Grund the 
developement or realization of all that can ration- 
ally be looked for, and the assurance of stability 
to whatever of good has been attained. There is 
another striking difference. In strict consistency 
with her democratic faith, Miss Martineau is 4 
decided enemy to slavery—and we presume that 
she considers the Negro race quite as well en- 
titled to political rights as women; while Mr 
Grund,on what appears sincere conviction, is the 
open advocate for the continuance of slavery in 
the South, or, as we take it, for whatever other 
form of tyranny the whites may find it most 
expedient to exercise over the blacks. No man 
professing liberal opinions dares defend slavery 
in the abstract ; nor does our sensible and prac- 
tical German advocate of the Southern slave- 
holders venture so far. The introduction of 
slavery he execrates as an abomination and a 
evil; but one that it is now impossible to remedy 
without destruction to the institutions of the 
country, and injustice to the slave-owners. 

Mr Abdy’s late excellent work exhausted this 
topic ; and Miss Martineau corroborates his facts 
and opinions. Save in as far as her opinions, pub- 
lished at home, may react advantageously wpe 
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\meriean society, and rouse it more earnestly toa 
conse of cruelty and injustice, her generous and 
yarm appeals on the subject of slavery are to us 
the least important part of her work. On the 
»,stice of Emancipation, the mind of Europe is 
made up ; the trial is ended—the verdict pro- 
nounced. In America itself, it is declared that 
the question is now become but one of time. 
[he mode is still in the power of the whites: 
it may not always remain so. Apart from the 





one fatal heresy of slavery, we consider Mr | 


Grund a competent and candid, though favour- 
ble witness in every matter that regards the 


sctual conditien and political prospects of Ame- | 


rica. His publication is prior in date, and his 


material long prior in collection to that of Aliss | 
She went to America in the summer | 


Martineau. 
of 1834, filled with a lively curiosity to witness 
the actual operation of democratic institutions, 
and to learn how the people are governed who 
really govern themselves. She went ‘“ as nearly 
as possible unprejudiced about America ; with a 
strong disposition to admire democratic institu- 
tions, but an entire ignorance how far the people 
lived up to or fell below their owntheory.” From 
the public press, and the numerous preceding tra- 
vellers, it might be presumed that she could have 
gathered very considerable information; but she 
declares that she could not satisfy herself, that, 
‘withall thathad beenwritten about America, she 
knew anything whatever about the condition of 
the people ;” so she closed her Halls, Trollopes, 
Hamiltons, Stuarts, Butlers, de Tocquevilles, 
Abdys, &c. &e., went on board a New York 
packet, and, exactly in two years from her de- 
parture, returned to England, to supply to others 


that information which she had not been able to | 


ind in books for herself. We are therefore to 
infer that Miss Martineau considers her own 
work more original and complete than its host 
of precursors. Miss Martineau has certainly 
added te the sum af English information about 
the condition of the American people; but, so 
‘ar as the work is original, she has been chiefly 
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cautious, cowardly neutrals, into which she is 
sometimes unconsciously hurried. Her most in- 
timate friends—those whom she admired and 
loved the best—seem to have been zealous abo- 
litionists and persecuted confessors to the truth ; 
and a little generous warmth in a good cause, is 
quite as natural, and fully more graceful, in a 
woman, than the most philosophic impartiality to 
which lordly man ever pretended. Shealso appears 


_to cherish a little spite at certain individuals 


in the transatlantic Athens, (as the city of Bos- 


_ ton is styled by Mr Grund.) or rather at its con- 


occupied, and far more successfully, in proclaim. | 


ing What she thinks they should aim at, and 
hopes they may become, than what they are. 
Ss} . . ° 

“he disclaims the office of a censor, but as- 


‘umes that of a moral indicator and teacher; 
certainly without arrogance, yet with abundant | 


uidence, or what, in her peculiar phraseo- 
ogy, is called faith in her mission. 
th 
maf Grund’s are composed in the fashion of 
‘“Wers “ England and the English,” his 
‘rother’s “ France,” or Lady Morgan’s “ Italy ;” 
‘ut the strictures are interspersed, and, as we 
‘ink, greatly and pleasantly relieved, with 
“uatches from the personal narrative or journal 
® the authoress, She travelled wide and far; saw 
al] sorts of peopl 
profoundly ; and, as her chief merit, has reported 
learlegs) y__ 

ws Noth 


" ing extennate, nor set down aught in malice,” 


) ie might perhaps except some sinall contempt 
‘ ™Mpatience of the anti-abolitionists, and of the 


Instead of | 
feommon form of travels, her book and also | 


} 
} 


e; observed acutely, and often | 


ceited, vain-glorious coteries. 

Miss Martineau has collected a body of statist- 
ical information from various quarters; and so 
has Mr Grund, to a yet greater extent. The facts 
and information of many kinds which he commu. 
nicates will be more useful to emigrants; and, 
in particular, we have never before learned nearly 
so much about the German sections of the popula- 
tion; but the lady assumes a much wider range 
of disquisition, and altogether a more ambitious 
and bolder tone. Mr Grund is generally eulo- 
gistic ; Miss Martineau is free in condemnation. 
From the gravest questions of religion and 
morals to the trivial details of domestic business, 
she testifies, and preaches, and teaclhes—unlesi- 
tatingly pronouncing judgment, but only on 
what appears fair and conclusive evidence. She 
frankly statesthe drawback of her deafness as a 
disqualifying circumstance to a traveller, who 
requires sharp ears as much as quick eyes. But 
this infirmity is not without attendant compens- 
ation. As we remarked of Holmaa, the blind 
traveller, tlhe want of sight became to him a 
positive advantage. The well-informed and the 
most capable, ever the most benevolent, delighted 
to become eyes to the blind, as they have done 
to become ears to the hard of hearing. Lesides, 
though one’s own ears might be indispensable in 
some countries, in the native lauds of probity and 
good faith, in Germany or in America, they may 
more easily be supplied. 

Miss Martineau gues direct, and without pre- 
face or circumlocution, to the main feature which 
distinguishes American society from the old com- 
munities of Kurope—namely, the democratic form 
of the government; the grand experiment, 
which is to be proved, or rather which, she says, 
has been proved—that all men are capable by 
nature of governing themselves; and that what 
is possible with one set of human beings cannot 
be impossible with another. This once granted, 
no one will avowedly question the equal right of 
every other branch of the great family to parti- 
cipation in the same immunities. Upon this the 
aristocrat takes his stand ; denying not only the 
ascertained success of the experiment in America, 
but the possibility that it can succeed, Aceord- 
ing to Miss Martineau, the matter is, iu ene 
sense, clearly proved, while in another it is 
altogether dubious. ‘The women—a full half of 
those that she considers shuuld be included in 
the representative body, by the theory of the 
constitution—have hitherto had po veice im the 
yovernment; and with this important element 
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excluded, and also all the coloured people, how 
can she safely affirm that the experiment has 
been fairly made? Who can say what, in other 
circumstances, might have been the will of the 
majority ? 

Miss Martineau believes that, if the women had 
enjoyed those natural rights, recognised substan- 
tially in the fundamental principle of the constitu- 
tion, that foul blot of society —“ the anomaly,” as 
she terms the existence of slavery in America— 
might have been rubbed out; but the adversary 1s 
as free to assert, that, if female suffrage had been 
in full activity, the results might have been quite 
different, and that America might have been a 
monarchy. The spirit of caste is so active, 
according to her representations, among women, 
and their idolatry of the clergy so powerful, that 
who can tell whether a King or a Pope of 
Protestant principles might not, long before 
now, have been installed by the will of the 
majority, either at Philadelphia or Boston ?— 
We cannot imagine a king in Washington.— For 
our own part, we believe that matters would have 
been pretty muck as they are, although the 
women had voted every year since the first Con- 
gress was elected ; or, at most, that the customs 
would only have fallen somewhat lighter on 
French millinery. We therefore consider the 
objection which may be raised by those cavillers 
who take advantage of Miss Martineau’s tacit 
admission, as unfair, and the experiment of de- 
mocratic government proved, although two-thirds 
of the proper elements, women and coloured peo- 
ple, have been excluded in making it. 

The first gentleman who greeted Miss Marti- 
neau on reaching the United States, informed 
her that the institutions of the country would be 
in ruins before she could leave it ; and, more 
wonderful still, that America was upon the verge 


of—of all things in the world !—a military des- | 


potism! It was scarcely worth the pains of so 


shrewd a person as eur author to note the | 





twaddle of this croaker ; but it served to point | 


a question put to a statesman at Washington 
some months afterwards, who told Miss Marti- 
neau, with a smile, what she must have been 
tolerably assured of long before she left Eng- 
land, that the United States had been on the 
eve of such a crisis for fifty years past, and 
would for fifty to come. She was not again 
alarmed by those frequent and woful predic- 
tions. In adverting to the two parties in 
America—the Federalists and Republicans, or, 
more widely, the two parties that must exist 
under every conceivable form of government, 
while men are human, and society liable to 
chance and vicissitude—Miss Martineau claims 
genius as “ essentially democratic.” Does the 
history of genius bear her out? We fear not ; 
but she might have pitched higher, and asserted 
that the something mightier and nobler than what 
men call genius, but which is sometimes found in 
alliance with it, is ever essentially democratic :— 
Christian might be the more definite term. 

Early in her work, indeed in its opening pages, 
Mises Martineau remarks— 





Throughout the prodigious expanse of that coun 
saw no poor men, except a few intemperate ones, te 
some very poor rcomen; but God and man know . 
the time has not come for women to make their jnios; 
even heard of. I saw no beggars, but two 


ones, who are making their fortunes in the 


Washington. I saw no table spread, in the lowest pnd 


of houses, that had not meat and bread on it. Rye, 
factory child carries its umbrella ; and pig-drivers wear 
spcetacles. 

Now, we cannot conceive of no poor men ana 
very poor women existing in the same com. 
munity ; and that one in which female labour jg 
in great demand, charity liberal, and poor-lays 
existing. The spectacles of the pig-drivers 
which she cites in proof of prosperity, are an 
equivocal sign of wealth ; and so is the child’s 
umbrella—as such luxuries are used, she tells us. 
by those who are, at the same time, without 
shoes. The bread and meat on every table ix 
the substantial sign, or symbol and substance in 
one ; and the spectacles themselves, if used for 
ornament, and not from defective vision by the 
pig-drivers, may be accepted, though surely more 
significant signs of the universal prosperity and 
diffusion of comfort might have been found, A 
late traveller in America tells us of the girls 
employed at the Lowell factories wearing, on a 
holiday, nice white dresses, and carrying para- 
sols to shade their unbonnetted but neatly- 
dressed heads from the sun. The costume is 
pretty ; but, as an indication of substantial com- 
fort, worthless. The girls of our home factories 
wont to use rouge and wear silk stockings ; and 
probably some of them do so still. At all events, 
they are exteriorly fine enough, Cobbett better 
knew the substances of comfort, when he told 
how many shirts and how much family linen a 
French peasant had in store. Yet there is much 
comfort diffused in America. 

With the many indications of prosperity and 
intelligence which Miss Martineau perceived in 
the schools, village libraries, and newspapers, she 
feels tolerably assured of the safety of the state, 
notwithstanding the late excesses of the gentle- 
man-mobs of Boston and Charleston, and the atro- 
cities of Lynch law. The latter, Mr Grund inge- 
niously palliates, as a transient ebullition of wild 


"justice, such as might have been enacted in Ire- 


land before the law got into Cunnemara, or in 
Scotland, when it had only reached Tain on tts 
march to Sutherland. The same good sense 
which has put down lotteries and masonry 
America will, Miss Martineau trusts, restrain 
Lynch law; and what she describes as the 
imaginative political character of the America® 
character,” will accomplish the rest. We do 
not exactly apprehend her meaning in sayié 
that the Americans are the most imaginative 
people she ever happened to have heard or read 
of, and that this quality is to aid in their 
vation. Again, she says, “ There is the st 
hope of a nation that is capable of being P* 
sessed of an idea.” This will, however, depen4 
on the nature of the idea, France long held 
that of the Grande Monarque, and next took.#? 
Napoleon and Glory, The idea of nee 


nation of Washingten and Franklin was 
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The latter philosophic statesman, by the way, 

seems a favourite with Miss Martineau. 

He does not, so far as we notice, enter into her 
of American regenerators. 

The second chapter is devoted to a descrip- 


tion of the machinery of government. It opens 
thus :— a 
it be true that the principles of government 
sre to be deduced more from experience of human 
yature than experience of human governments, the in- 
sitations in which those principles are to be embodied 
must be infinitely modified by preceding circumstances, 
Bentham must have forgotten this when he offered, at 
sixty-four, to codify for several of the United States, and 
also for Russia. He proposed to introduce a new set of 
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terms. These could not, from his want of local know. | 


iedge, have been very specific; and, if general, what was 
society to do till the lawyers had done arguing ¢ 

As a part of Miss Martineau’s book, this 
chapter possesses no original or particular inte- 
rest. She closes with the fervent hope that the 
Union of the States is secure. She has a high 
idea of the importance of political morality. It 
cannot be tuo high. The people, everywhere, 
dbroad and at home, in Europe and America, 
are gradually rising in pitch; nor is Eng- 
land behind the United States, though the free 
citizens lag rather from ignorance and supineness 
than a mean appreciation of political duty and 
probity. Though the public men they trust and 
support may be really small, they fancy them 
great. Office in the Republic, it would appear, 
is beset with snares, troubles, and perplexities, 
quite as much as in this out-worn world. It 
seems, too, to be often purchased at a price 
which the best men will not willingly pay. The 
first election to Congress puts an end to all in- 
dividual quiet and content. A man might, we 
fancy, as well be a Member of Parliament ; save 
that he is grumblingly and slenderly remunerated 
for his trouble of attendance, and keeps better 
and healthier hours. These drawbacks keep 
back the chosen spirits of the Republic from 
office. 

The modest men (says Miss Martineau) shrink from 
thus committing themselves. The most learned men, 
generally speaking, devote themselves, in preference, to 
professions. The most conscientious men, generally 


speaking, shun the snares which fatally beset public life, 
at present, in the United States. 


_ No wonder this is felt as a misfortune. It is 
impossible tu estimate its magnitude of evil. 
We have never been able te perceive the use of 
fanvassing—bad in all countries, and surely 
entirely superfluous where the vote is by bal- 
lot—though we know something of the arts 
used by candidates in cajoling and flattering 
the people in America. This seems carried to 
the unblushing height which might put our 
hustings eloquence to shame, in its worst times, 
when Sir Francis Burdett wont to insult the 
electors of Westminster by descending to their 
‘upposed low tastes and mean capacities. ‘This 
is, indeed, a strange anomaly to exist in a coun- 
try *0 intelligent as America. It cannot long 
“o-exist in Great Britain with the Reform Bill. 
A candidate capable of the stupidity and implied 

ce of addressing a constituency after the 


n of either the flattering or the Merry- | the fearfully named place of wa 
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Andrew mob orators, merits to be disqualified by 
that circumstance alone. He stamps his incapa- 
city of either understanding their wants, or 
managing their interests, Miss Martineau heard 
none of the electioneering harangues; but the 
orations to which she listened from popular 
speakers, members of, or candidates for Congress, 
were a sufficient specimen. A pompous harangue 
appears to be as essential to the celebration of a 
festival in America as a band of music. Some 
of the American festivals are noble and affeeting 
memorials of past times, keeping alive whatever 
is loftiest and most inspiring in the history of the 
country. One, the commemoration of the De- 
claration of Independence, is celebrated on the 
ith of July, over all the States, and wherever the 
starry flag flies; and never, we trust, will it be 
forgotten. Another is Forefathers’ Day, or the 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
on Plymouth Rock, in the bay of Massachusetts, 
which is probably only local. All the festivals 
are not in this pure and ennobling taste. An 
occasional ene, which Miss Martineau witnessed 
in Connecticut, might, on a small scale, rival 
our own Sth of November, or Gunpowder Plot ; 
or the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. 
It was intended to keep alive—what had much 
better be forgotten—the memory of a fearful 
outrage committed by the Indians on the inha- 
bitants of the villages of New England, when 
many of the whites were killed and scalped. 
The entire scene is characteristic of the country 
and of its deseriber, In spite of ull her philo-. 
sophy, Miss Martineau was diverted with the 
awkwardness of Yankee scldiers. The Old World 
will break in upon the wisest. 

One of the then candidates for the highest office in the 
State is renowned for his oratory. He is one of the most 
accomplished scholars and gentlemen that the country 
possesses. It was thought, “ by his friends,” that his 
interest wanted strengthening in the western part of the 
State. The people were pleased when any occasion pro- 
cured them the eclat of bringing a celebrated orator over 
to addressthem, The commemoration of an Indian cata. 
strophe was thought of as an occasion capable of being 
turned to good electioneering purposes. Mr Webster was 
invited to be the orator, it being known that he would 
refuse. “ Not I,” said he. “I won't go and rake up 
old bloody Indian stories.” The candidate was next 
invited, and, of course, took the opportunity of “ streugth- 
ening his interest in the western part of the State.” I 
was not aware of this till I some time after heard it on 
indisputable authority. I should have enjoyed it much 
less than I did, if I had known that the whole thing was 
got up, or its time and manner chosen, for electioneering 
objects ; that advantage was taken of the best feelings of 
the people for the political interest ofone, . . . . 

On descending, we went to the Bloody Brook Inn, and 
saw the strange and horrible picture of the slaughter of 
Lothrop’s troop ; a picture so bad as to be laughable, but 
too horrible to be laughed at: every man of the eighty 
exactly alike, and all looking scared at being about to be 
scalped. We saw, also, the long tables spread for the 
feast of to-morrow. Lengths of unbleached cotton fer 
tablecloths, plates and glasses, were already provided. 
Some young men were bringing in long trails of the wild 
vine, clustered with purple grapes, to hang about the 
young maple trees which overshadowed the tables; others 
were trying the cannon, We returned home in a state of 
high expectation, wae 

The afternoon of the 29th we went to Bloody Brook, 

we 
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j complished our drive of three or four 
GA REITER th eS 
repaired to the orchard to choose our seats, while the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of the monument was 
tees diatance: The platform from which 
was to address the assemblage was erected 
a rather shabby walnut-tree, which was rendered 
picturesque by its lower branches a | lopped off 
for the sake of convenience. Several men had perched 
themeelves on the tree; and I was beginning to wonder 
how they would. endure their uncomfortable seat, in the 
cold. wind, for three hours, when I saw them called down, 
and dismissed to find places among the rest of the assem- 
blage, as they sent down bark and dust upon the heads of 
those who sat on the platform. Long and deep ranges of 
benches were provided; and on these, with carriage 
cushions and warm cloaks, we found ourselves perfectly 
well accommodated. Nothing could be better. It wasa 
pretty sight. The wind rustled fitfully in the old wal- 
nut tree, The audience gathered around it were sober, 
quiet ; some would have said dull. The girls appeared 
to me to be all pretty, after the fashion of American 
girls, Everybody was well-dressed ; and such a thing as 
ill-behaviour in any village assemblage in New England 
is, I believe, unheard of. The soldiers were my great 
amusement; as they were on the few other occasions 
when I had the good fortune to see any. Their chief busi- 
ness, on the present occasion, was to keep clear the seats 
which were reserved for the band, now absent with the 
procession, These seats were advantageously placed ; 
and new-comers were every moment taking possession of 
them, and had to be sent, disappointed, intothe rear. It 
was moving to behold the loving entreaties of the soldiers 
that these seats might be vacated. I saw one, who had 
shrunk away from his uniform, (probably from the use 
of tobacco, of which his mouth was full,) actually put 
his arm round the neck of a gentleman, and smile im- 
ploringly in his face. It was irresistible, and the gen- 
tleman moved away. It is a perfect treat to the philan- 
thropist to observe the pacific appearance of the militia 
throughout the United States. It is well known how 
they can fight, when the necessity arises; but they 
assuredly look, at present, as if it was the last thing in 
their intentions, as I hope it may long be. 

The band next arrived, leading the procession of gen- 
tlemen, and were soon called into action by the first 
hymn. They did their best; and, if no one of their in- 
struments could reach the second note of the German 
Hymn, (the second note of thiee lines out of four,) it was 
net for want of trying. 

The oration followed. I strove, as I always did, not 
to allow difference of taste, whether in oratory or in any- 
thing else, to render me insensible to the merit, in its 
kind, of what was presented to me; but, upon this occa- 
sion, all my sympathies were baffled, and I was deeply 
disgusted, It mattered little what the oration was in 
itself, if it had only belonged in character to the speaker. 
If a Greenfield farmer or mechanic had spoken as he be- 
lieved orators to speak, and if the failure had been com. 
plete, I might have been sorry, or amused, or disap- 
pointed, but not disgusted. But here was one of the most 
learned and accomplished gentlemen in the country, a 
candidate for the highest office in the State, grimacing 
like a mountebank before the assemblage whose votes he 
desired to have, and delivering an address which he sup- 
posed level to their taste and capacity. He spoke of the 
‘stately tree,’’ (the poor walnut,) and the “ mighty 
assemblage,” (a little flock in the middle of an orchard,) 
aud offered them shreds of tawdry sentiment, without the 
intermixture of one sound thought, or simple and natural 
feeling, simply and naturally expressed. It was equally 
an under estimate of his hearers and a degradation of 
himeelf, 

Miss Martineau witnessed the celebration of 
Forefathers’ Day in the same year. Its date is 
$0 late in the season as December, and on the 
previous day there was snow on the ground and 
jee in the bay; but the people hold a cheerful 


superstition thet neither rain nor snow will fall 
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the verdure reappeared. The extreme hig 
endured by this noble-spirited and ine 
band are matter of mournful history, 
thus alluded to:— ui e¢ biel hed ot 


We went to the Registry Office, and savw the 


records of the colony—as far back as 1623-in the 
writing of the Fathers. Among themlis a record ‘the 
the 






on Forefathers’ Day, and_ it i 
bright and mild—the ice and Risse sor 
aye 


lots of land appointed to those who came over iq 
Mayflower. (Little did the builders of that ship 7 
how they were working for immortality!) Sometimeds 
cow is appointed, with a lot, to six families. Sometimes 
a black goat. The red cow is ordained to be kept for 
the poor, to calve, 

The rock on which the pilgrims first landed, has bee, 
split, and the top part, in order to its preservation, ge. 
moved within an iron railing, in front of Pi 
The memorable date of the landing, 1620, is painted 
upon it; and the names of the Fathers, in cast-iron, are 
inserted into the railing which surrounds the rock, 

Within the Hall—a plain, spacious building, tretted 
within ten years, to serve as the scene of the festivities of 
Forefathers’ Day, and also as a Museum. 
curiosities—is a picture, by Sargent, of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. Samosat, the Indian chief, is advancing, with 
English words of greeting—‘* Welcome, Englishmen!” 
Elder Brewster, and the other Fathers, with their appre. 
hensive wives and wondering children, form an excellent 
group; and the Mayflower is seen moored in the dis. 
tance, 

All Plymouth was in a joyous bustle, with lines of 
carriages and groups of walkers. After breakfast, we 
proceeded to the church to await the orator of the day. 
We were detained on the steps for a few minutes till the 
doors should be opened; and I was glad of it, far the 
sun was warm, and the coup d’@il was charming. There 
was one long descent from the church down to the glitter- 
ing sea ; and on the slope were troops of gay ladies and 
lines of children, with here and there a company of little 
boys playing soldiers to the music of the band, which 
came faintly from afar. Of real soldiers, I saw two 
during the day. There might be more; but none were 
needed. The strangest association of all was of a Pilgrim 
Ode sung to the tune of ‘ God save the King!” an air 
which I should have supposed no more likely to be chosen 
for such an occasion than as an epilogue to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It did very well, however. It set 
us all singing, so as to drown the harmony of the violins 
and horns which acted as instigation. 

The oration was by an ex-senator of the United States 
It consisted wholly of an elaboration of the trauscendant 
virtues of the people of New England. His manner was 
more quiet than that of any other orator I heard ; and! 
really believe there was less of art than of weakness 
bad taste in his choice of his mode of address. Nothing 
could be imagined worse—more discordant with the ft- 
ting temper of the occasion—more dangerous to the igner- 
ant, if such there were—more disgusting to the wise (a 
I know on the testimony of such)—more unworthy 
one to whom the ear of the people was open. He told 
his hearers of the superiority of their physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral constitution to that of their brethrea of 
the middle and southera States, to that of Europea 
and all other dwellers in the earth—a superiority 
forbade their being ever understood and appreciated by 
any but themselves. He spoke especially of the 
of the New England character as being a hidden mys? 
from all but natives, 


There was a dinner in the afternoon, followed 
by a ball, universally attended. The 
is as general as at the President's levée. © 
aspect and conduct of this promiscuous ase 
blage is declared highly creditable to the iste- 
ligence and manners of the community. ~ — 


There were families from the islands in the bey, om 
other country residences, whence the inhabitants selde® 
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for this festival. The dress of some of the 
jadies was peculiar, and their glee was very visible ; 
I saw absolutely 00 vulgarity. There was much 
ty and much elegance among the young ladies, and 
of their parents were unexceptionable. There 
waset in the dancing, of the “ inteiisity” of which 
we had heard so much in the morning. The fads and 
lasses looked as if they meant never to tire; but this 
t of the exercise pleased me much more than the 

ion of dancing, which is now fashionable in the 
large cities. I never expect to see a more joyous and 
unesceptionable piece of festivity, than the Pilgrim ball 


of 1835. 

Miss Martineau fancies that it is the vain-glo- 
rious flattery of the orators which has drawn 
upon the Americans the imputation of boasting 
of their country and its institutions. The con- 
tempt of foreigners, and, in particular, of a cer- 
tain class of English, who have the idea that a 
republic must, of necessity, be a vulgar thing, 
provokes this boasting. She imagines that it is 
confined to the rostrum ; but we would not be so 
sureof this. And why should the Americans not 

ak of their country as they think—nay, boast, 
if they will, of their democratic institutions—the 
source of so much of their happiness and social 
prosperity? According to Miss Martineau, the 
newspaper editors contribute as powerfully te 
the corruption of the public understanding and 
taste as the eloquent candidates for office. Her 
condemnation is comprehensive and severe. 

The profligacy of newspapers, wherever they exist, is a 
universal complaint ; and, of all newspaper presses, I 
never heard any one deny that the American is the worst. 
Of course, this depravity being so general throughout the 
country, it must be occasioned by some overpowering 
force of circumstances. The causes are various; and it is 
4 testimony to the strength and purity of the democratic 
sentiment in the country, that the republic has not been 
overthrown by its newspapers. 

This is so fearful that we can scarcely admit 
the entire scope of the testimony. Either the 
newspapers are not quite so profligate, or “‘ the 
strength and purity of the democratic senti- 
ment” is of less force than is supposed. News- 
papers, we presume, are managed in the United 
States pretty much as at home, so as best 
to promote the pecuniary and party interests 
of their proprictors ; and they will vary in their 
character with their editors. We wave the dis- 
cussion. Editors in America distinguish be- 
tween personal falsehood and lies told ina news- 
paper. The distinction is factitious, but it is 
exactly that of the bar. A lawyer of irreproach- 
able honour in private life, claims of right, and 
in duty to his client, to make the most false and 
juggling representations even of simple matters 
offact. The newspaper and its proprietors are 
to the editor exactly in the stead of the client. 

h may be morally wrong, but the one not 
more than the other. In this grave accusa- 
tion, Miss Martineau has done more to make 
thinking people reconsider their ideas of exist- 
ing American society than all previous travellers. 
A free people, with what she somewhat fantasti- 

'Y terms its utterance—its public press, name- 
ly, its clergy, and its public orators—so radically 
Perverted, must be tainted tothe core. This 
belief we will not hastily adopt, however much 
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we may be inclined to regard the unbiassed 
opinion of the witness. 

Another grave charge is brought against the 
American people, which is probably more justly 
founded—their apathy in citizenship, their indif- 
ference to their public duties or total disregard of 
them. This is the very opposite of our 
ideas of the bawling, bustling, vociferous patriots 
of America, continually overwhelmed in polities. 
We should hope that it only applies to a small sec- 
tion of the people, though that is one of great 
importance, Professors, naval officers, and clergy- 
men are among those mentioned who decline to 
come forward to discharge the duty of citizens. 
Many are apathetic among the better instructed 
classes ; some shrink from the turmoils of canvass- 
ing and elections; and “some are afraid to vote !” 
The description of persons afraid to vote, not- 
withstanding the safeguard of ballot, and in a 
country where electors have neither landlords to 
intimidate, nor customers to overawe, may be 
easily divined. They cannot, we imagine, be 
numerous; they are, it is said, “the feeble aristo- 
cracy.” We should, at this distance, fancy them 
to be mainly the class depending on precarious 
professional incomes. The farmers, who are gene- 
rally land proprietors, the mechanics, and the 
shopkeepers, are all independent. The latter are 
in America remarkably so for for their particular 
vocation. 

A third enormous evil of American society, 
upon which our author dwells at great length, 
and to which she continually returns, is the 
moral cowardice of those who ought above all 
others to set the example of honesty and bold- 
ness. ‘This cowardice is begotten of that tyranny 
of Opinion which she thinks the besetting 
weakness or the reigning vice of the New World. 
Other travellers have asserted that wealth, vul- 
gar accumulation of dollars, is the idol which 
prostrates and debases the human will in Ame- 
rica * Miss Martineau declares that the worship 
of Mammon is mitigated and secondary in the 
new world, and that the first object of idolatry 
is Opinion. She probably generalizes too far. 
Wealth, we dare say, may be as much either 
over-estimated, or estimated by purely European 
ideas among one portion of society, as opinion 
is unduly exalted among another, How the 
tyranny of opinion can be stronger in a demo- 
cratic, than in a mixed, monarchical, and aris- 
tocratic state, is not easily understood ; unless 
there be a large class who have a direct infla- 
ence in upholding the idolatry. Such are the 
established clergy in other countries; but in 
America the influence of clergymen, where hurt- 
ful, is broken and counterbalanced. Miss Mar- 
tineau remarks— 


In a country where the will of the majority decides all 
political affairs, there is a temptation to belong to the 
majority, except where strong interests, or probabilities 
of the speedy supremacy of the minority, co 7 
The minority, in such a case, must be possensed of a. 
will, to be a minority. A strong will is dreaded | 
weaker, who have so little faith as to believe 
will endangers the political equality which | 
mental principle of their institutions. 
sigus persecution, or at least opprobrivm 5 
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comes & real danger; and, like all dangers, is much more 
feared than it deserves, the longer it lasts, and the more 
it is dwelt upon... 

But in England the virtual majority possesses 
much more power of the kind which influences 
and overawes. It is the large and extravagant 
dispenser of immense patronage and emolument 
—it rules the empire of fashion; yet, with all 
these appliances, it is not, and has never been 
able, in the worst of times, wholly to subjugate 
or suppress the expression of the will of the mino- 
rity. She concludes mournfully:—* The infant 
nation, which was expected to begin a fresh and 
higher social life, is acting out in its civilisation 
an idea but little more exalted than those which 
have operated among nations far less favoured 
than herself in regard to political freedom.” 

Opinion may be as omnipotent as is alleged 
in its tyranny in limited circles, and among 
particular classes in the older States of the Union ; 
but it cannot have established its unaided supre- 
macy among the new and scarcely coherent social 
aggregations of Cincinnati, Columbus, and St 
Louis. To this tyranny of opinion, Miss Marti- 
neau imputes many of the blemishes of social life, 
and especially the retention of those false ideas 
of honour, which lingerin Europe. Thus, a man 
may kill another in a duel, and be no worse. He 
may be shabby in his money transactions, but 
may not steal. Few rise superior to these con- 
ventional ideas, 

In a chapter entitled, “ Idea of Honour,” Miss 
Martineau contrasts opinion in the south and 


north. 

In the north there can be little vanity of retinue, as 
retinue is not to be had: but there is, instead of it, much 
ostentation of wealth, in the commercial cities. It is 
here that the aristocracy form and collect; and, as has 
been before said, the aristocratic is universally the fear- 
ing, while the democratic is the hoping party. The fear 
of opinion takes many forms. There is fear of vul- 
garity, fear of responsibility, and, above all, fear of singu- 
larity. There is something more displeasing, at the first 
view, in the caution of the Yankees than in the reckless- 
ness of the cavalier race of the south. Till the indivi- 
dual exceptions come out from the mass—till the domes- 
tic frankness and generosity of the whole people are 
apparent—there is something little short of disgusting to 
the stranger who has been unused to witness such want 
of social confidence, in the caution which presents, pro- 
bably, the strongest aspect of selfishness that he has ever 
seen, 

The Americans of the northern States are, from edu- 
eation and habit, so accustomed to the caution of which 
I speak, as to be unaware of its extent and singularity. 
They think themselves injured by the remarks which 
strangers make upon it, and by the ridicule with which 
it is treated by their own countrymen who have travelled 
abroad. But the singularity is in themselves. They may 
travel over the world, and find no society but their own 
which will sabmit to the restraint of perpetual caution, 
and reference tothe opinion of others. They may travel 
over the whole world, and find no country but their own 
where the very children beware of getting into scrapes, 
and talk of the effect of actions upon people's minds ; 
where the youth of society determine in silence what 
opinions they shall bring forward, and what avow only 
in the family circle; where women write miserable let- 
ters, almost universally, because it is a settled matter 
that it is unsafe to commit oneself on paper; and where 
elderly people seem to lack almost universally that faith 
in principles which inspires a free expression of them at 
any time and under all circumstances. 

“ Mrs B.,” said a child of eleven to a friend of mine, 


| “what church do you go to?”— “To Mr —*" 
“ Oh, Mrs B., are you a Unitarian ?”“ No,__« 
why do you go to that church ?”—“‘ Because I can Wor. 
ship best there.” Oh, but, Mrs B., think of the example 
—the example, Mrs B. !” 

When I had been in the country some time, | 
to one who knew well the society in which he lived, that 
I had not seen a good lady’s letter since I landed ; though 
the conversation of some of the writers was of a very 
superior kind. The letters were uniformly poor and 
guarded in expression, confined to commonplaces, andj 
overloaded with flattery. ‘There are,” replied he, “ no 
good letters written in America. The force of public 
opinion is so strong, and the danger of publicity so great 
that men do not write what they think, for fear of getting 
into bad hands: and this acts again upon the women, 
and makes their style artificial.” It is not quite true 
that there are no good letters written in America: among 
my own circle of correspondents, there are ladies and 
gentlemen whose letters would stand a comparison with any 
for frankness, grace, and epistolary beauty of every kind, 
But I am not aware of any medium between this excel. 
lence and the boarding-school insignificance which charac. 
terises the rest. 

With this extreme caution, carried to singu- 
larity, this diplomatic and political circumspec- 
tion observed by the very children, it is not 
easy to reconcile the idea of a free people in 
national circumstances highly prosperous; nor 
yet Miss Martineau’s own account of the delight- 
ful frankness, candour, and open-hearted sponta- 
neousness of domestic intercourse. Ladies’ 
letters at home, we apprehend, very much re- 
semble those of America. They are only good 
when, having something to write about, the “ fa- 
miliar epistles” are sent off-hand to those whom 
the writers have long known, loved, and confided 
in. <A stranger can scarcely expect to see a 
good lady’s letter, and has at least no right to 
expect such indulgence. What Miss Martineau 
terms sectional prejudice, is another blemish on 
the fair face of American society. It is mar- 
vellous to find this Cockney feeling, the result of 
ignorance and self-conceit, so powerful in so 
stirring and fresh a country, abounding in rail- 
roads, and in all manner of facilities for travel- 
ling. This sort of prejudice, which exists more 
or less in every country and neighbourhood, has 
become peculiarly fierce, from the exasperated 
feelings generated between the southern and 
northern States, by the discussion of the question 
of Abolition of Slavery and the Tariff. For the 
rest the features belong to human nature at 
large. The men of Yorkshire are shrewd and 
keen up to roguery in the estimation of their 
countrymen, and those of Somersetshire simple 
or stupid. The inhabitants of every market 
town have their jokes against the dwellers 
in the adjacent villages. Miss Martineau her- 
self quotes Charles Lamb’s opinion of the dulness 
and literal understanding or matter-of-factness 
which incapacitates the Scots from apprehending 
anything like play of fancy or illusion in talk. 
So far Lamb was a true Cockney ; and the prin- 
ciple may be traced all over the world, It has 
been discovered in Otaheite and the Sh 
Islands—it flourishes in the United State® 
Miss Martineau says— 

I have scarcely biowe whether to laugh or to mourn 





when I have been told that the New England people 
all pedlers or canting priests; that the people of the south 
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are all heathens ; and those of the west all barbarians. 
Nay, I was even told in New York that the Rhode Jsland 
ae were all heathens, and the New Jersey folks no 
better. Some Baltimore ladies told me, that the Phila. 
delphia ladies 88 that no Baltimore lady knows how to 
at on a bonnet; but that the Philadelphians have some- 
Thing worse the matter with them than that; for that 
they do not know how to be hospitable to strangers. 

” One may laugh at the contemptuous amazement of the 
Reston lady at my declaration that I liked Cincinnati; 
that wild Western place, where she believed people did not 
«t dewr. to dinner like Christians, All mistakes of this 
kind, it is clear, might be rectified by a little travelling. 
But it is a serious matter to see the travelled gentlemen, 
the professional men of auch a place as Cincinnati, setting 
up their sectional prejudices in one another’s way. 

One of Miss Martineau’s finest set pieces of 
description is of this, the city of Mrs Trollope. 
Though not exactly in place, it follows the above 
in the origina! work, so we may as well borrow 
it here—nor need we affect nicer arrangement 


than our author. 

Cincinnati is a glorious place. Few things can be 
conceived finer than the situation of this magnificent city, 
and the beauty by which she is surrounded. She is 
enthroned upon a high platform—one of the rich bottoms 
occurring on the Ohio, which expand the traveller's 
notions of what fertility is. Behind her are hills, open- 
ing and closing, receding and advancing ; here glowing 
with the richest green pasturage, and there crested and 
ribbed by beeches which seem transplanted from some 
gant land. Wherever we went among these hills, we 
found them rounding away from us in some new form of 
beauty; in steep grassy slopes, with a running stream at 
the bottom ; in shadowy precipices, bristling with trees ; 
in quiet recesses, pierced by sunset light, shining in among 
the beechen stems, which spring, unencumbered by under- 
growth, from the rich elastic turf. These hill-sides re- 
minded me of “ ‘The Castle of Indolence,” of “ The quiet 
paths of Eden,” of “ The shades that Una trod,” of Wind- 
sor Forest—of all that my memory carried about undu- 
lating wood-lands; but nothing would do; no descrip- 
tion that Iam acquainted with is rich enough to answer 
to what T saw on the Ohio its slopes, and clumps, and 
croves. At the foot of these hills runs the river, broad 
and fall, busy with the commerce of the wide West. A 
dozen steam-boats lie abreast at the wharf, and many 
more are constantly passing; some stealing along, un- 
heard so far off, under the opposite bank ; others puffing 
and ploughing along the middle of the stream. Fine, 
aves turnpike-roads branch off from the city among the 
hills, which open so as to allow a free circulation of air 
over the entire platform. Cincinnati is the most healthy 
large city in the United States. The streets are wide ; 
ane the terraces afford fine situations for houses. The 
‘urnishing of the dwellings is as magnificent as the 
wwners may choose to make it; for commerce with the 
Vaole world is carried on from their port. Their vine- 
— their conservatories, their fruit and flower gardens 
light the eye in the gorgeous month of June. They 
have a native artist of great genius, who has adorned the 
walls of their houses with, perhaps, the best pictures | 
> . the country. I saw their streets filled with their 
: o_o of free-school children. ‘* These,” said a lady 

» “are our populace.” I thought it a populace 
worthy of such a city. There is no need to speak of its 
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"g ranges of furnaces, of its shipping, of its incredible | 


— in pork, of its wealth and prospects. Suffice 
what’ one of its most respected inhabitants tells, that, 
pir: he landed in Ohio, less than fifty years ago, it con- 
jLned fewer than a hundred whites ; and buffalo lodged 
re te brake where the city now stands; while the 
ion ee contains upwards of a million of inhabi- 
Ci rte * city between thirty and forty thousand; and 
‘ ennai has four daily, and five or six weekly news- 
rvers, besides a variety of other periodicals. 
fay mOst remarkable circumstance, and the mos 
curable, with regard to the peopling of Cincinnati, is 
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that its population contains contributions of almost every 
element that goes to constitute society ; and each in its 
utmost vigour. There are here few of the arbitrary as- 
sociations which exist among the members of other 
societies, Young men come with their wives, in all di- 
rections, from afar; with no parents, cousins, sects, or 
parties about them. Here is an assemblage from almost 
every nation under heaven—a contribation from the re- 
sources of almos: every country ; and all uuburdened, and 
ready for natural association and vigorous action. Like 
takes to like, and friendships are formed from congeni- 
ality, and not from accident or worldly design. 

In short, Miss Martineau sets up this new 
city as a sort of vigorous young rival to the 
American Athens, the classic city of Boston, out 
of which she takes the conceit, as the Yankees 
say, “ handsomely.” She declares it the most 
self-sufficient and vain-glorious town in the 
whole world—*“ a vain, vulgar, aristocratic city” 
—so described by what it calls “ its first people.” 
In America Miss Martineau distinguishes two 
kinds of aristocracy—the conventional and the 
natural. The first, from their ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth, she imagines to have given 
foreign travellers the idea of American vul- 


garity ; and she continues— 

The traveller who chooses industriously to see for him. 
self, not with European or aristocratic merely, but with 
human eyes, will find the real aristocracy of the country, 
not only in ball-rooms and back-parlours, but also in 
fishing-boats, in stores, in college chambers, and behind 
the plough. ‘Till he has seen all this, and studied the 
natural manners of the natural aristocracy, he is no more 
justified in applying the werd ‘ vulgar’ to more than » 
class, than an American would be who should call all 
the English vulgar, when he had seen only the London 
alderman class. 

We fear even Miss Martineau may have received 
unconsciously a taint of the “sectional prejudice” 
—that of Westminster, if not of May Fair—when 
she refers to the “ alderman class.” But against 
the Bostonians also a prejudice of some kind 
must lurk. Their city must be an odious one 
indeed, if it deserve the half of her reproach, 
Yet there are a few righteous to be found, though 
they have no influence on the general tone of the 
eociety. 

With men and women enough on the spot to redeera 
society from false morals and empty religious profession, 
Boston is the headquarters of Cant, Notwithstanding 
its superior intelligence, its large provision of benevolent 
institutions, and its liberal hospitality, there is an extra. 
ordinary and most pernicious union, in more than a few 
scattered instances, of profligacy and the worst kind of 
infidelity, with a strict religious profession, and an out- 
ward demeanour of remarkable propriety. The pro- 
fligacy and infidelity might, I fear, be found in all other 
cities, on both sides the water ; but nowhere, probably, 
in absolute co-existence with ostensible piety. This is 
not the connexion in which to speak of the religious 
aspect of the matter; but, as regards the cant, I believe 
that it proceeds chiefly from the spirit of caste which 
flourishes in a society which on Sundays and holidays 
professes to have abjured it. 

Duelling is cherished in idea, though the prac- 
tice is abandoned in Boston; and a few insinuate, 
while one gentleman boldly proclaims, admiration 
ofa monarchy. The feelings of caste flourish as 
vigorously in all the leading cities of the Union, as 
if the monarchy had been long established... Is- 
deed, it is to be feared that the spirit-of easte, 
like the Cockney feeling or sectional prejudice, 
belongs more to our present imperfect natare, 
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than to any particular form of political institu- 
tions. The purest democracy will not remove 
it. Miss Martineau’s fair exclusive friends in 
Arch. Street,..Philadelphia—which is, we pre- 
sume, a tip-top quarter—knew nothing, nor 
might, should, would, or could know anything 
of her hospitable and equally beautiful friends 
in Chestnut Street. The main reason of this 
pre determined ignorance, was, that the fathers 
of the low “ set’ had made their fortunes, while 
the grandfathers of the other had enjoyed that . 
advantage. Thus, we infer that Arch Street | 
is, by a whole generation, more patrician than 
the other locality. Caste exists in full annoy- 
ance at Boston, though veiled; and the child- 
ren betray, as in other cases, what is passing in 


the minds of the elders. 

Gentlemen (says Miss Martineau) may disguise their 
aristocratic aspirations under sighs for the depressed state 
of literature and science; supposing that wealth and 
leisure are the constituents of literature, and station the 
proximate cause of science; and committing the slight 
mistake of assuming that the natural aristocracy of 
England, her philosophers and poets, have been identical 
with, or originated by, her conventional aristocracy, 
‘The ladies may couceal their selfisi pride of caste, even 
from themselves, under pretensions to superior delicacy 
and refinement, But the children use no such disguises, 
Out they come with what they learn at home. A school. 
girl told me what a delightful “ set’? she belonged to at 
her school: how comfortable they all were once, without 
any sets, till several grocers’ daughters began to come in 
us their fathers grew rich ; and it became necessary for 
the higher girls to consider what they should do, and to 
form themselves into seta, She told me how the daughter 


and in whole classes of the dissatisfied. Tip 
professional men are dissatisfied. Some have 
too little employment; and others, too much 
employed, have not enough of leisure, 

The best of them complain that professions rank lower 
than in Europe ; and the reasons they assign for this 
are, that less education is required ; and that every man 
who desires to get on must make himself a Party man 
in theology, science, or law. Professional service js not 
well paid in the United States, compared with other 
countries, and with other occupations on the spot. Very 
severe toil is necessary to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance, except to those who have climbed the heights 
of their profession ; and to them it has beea necessary, 

The system is ‘‘ mercenary and competitive” 
—just as at home. 

The Republican merchants are as much dis. 
satisfied as the lawyers and physicians ; but with 
less real cause. Why are they so? 

If money, if success, apart from the object, could give 
happiness, who would be so happy as the merchants of 
America? In comparison with merchants generally, they 
are happy: but in comparison with what men are made 
to be, they are shackled, care-worn, and weary as the 
slave. J obtained many a glimpse into the condition of 
mind of this class; and, far superior as it is to what the 
state of large classes is in the Old World, it is yet full of 
toil and trouble. In New York, some friends, wishing 
to impress me with a conviction of the enviable lives of 
American ladies, told me how the rich merchants take 
handsome houses in the upper part of the city, and 
furnish them splendidly for their wives: how these gen. 
tlemen rise early, snatch their breakfasts, hurry off two 
or three miles to their counting-houses, bustle about in 
the heat and dust, noise and traffic, of Pearl Street ail 
the long summer's day, and come home in the evening, 
almost too wearied to eat or speak ; while their wives, 





ot a lottery-office keeper came to the schoo}, and no set 
would receive her; how unkindly she was treated, and 
how difficult it was for any individual to help her, be- 
cause she had not spirit or temper enough to help herself. 


My informant went on to mention how anxious she and | 


her set, of about sixty young people, were to visit exclu- 
sively among themselves, how “ delightful” it would be 
to have no grocers’ daughters among them; but that it 
was found to be impossible. Here is an education to be 
going on in the middle of a republic! 


The exclusives are, from the nature of things, | 


continually baffled in their object ; nor can they 


do much mischief in the Republic, where it is | 


impossible to consolidate their fluctuating empire. 


The conventional aristocracy 
Cannot choose its own members, restrict its own num- 
bers, or keep its gentility from contamination; for it 


must be perpetuated, not by hereditary transmission, | 


but by accessions from below. Grocers grow rich, and 
mechanics become governors of States; and happily there 
is no law, nor reason, nor desire that it should be other- 
wise. This little cloud will always overhang the republic, 
Tike the perpetual vapour which hovers above Niagara, 


thrown up by the force and regularity of the movement | 
below. Some observers may be sorry that the heaven | 
is never to be quite clear; but none will dread the little | 


cloud. 

There is another consolation. None of the 
American citizens, under their !aws of inherit- 
ance, are very likely to become enormously 
rich. Mr Grund states that not a fourth of the 
citizens derive fortunes by inheritance ; and 
Miss Martineau repeatedly affirms that there are 
not 500 persons worth 100,000 dollars in all New 


_Englan(. 


_,, dsurepe, but especially Great Britain, is the 


head-quarters of the uneasy classes ; but America 
js not all paradised. {It abounds in individuals 


for whose sake they have thus been toiling after riches, 
have had the whole day to water their flowers, read the 
last English novel, visit their acquaintance, and amuse 
themselves at the milliner’s; paying, perhaps, 100 dollars 
| for the newest Paria bonnet. The representation had a 
different effect from what wasexpected. It appeared to 
| me that if the ladies prefer their husbands’ society to that 
; 

' 

i 


of morning visiters and milliners, they are quite as muc' 
to be pitied as their husbands, that such a way of con- 
| suming life is considered necessary or honourable. Ii 
they would prefer to wear bonnets costing a dollar a-piec’, 
and having some enjoyment of domestic life, their fate is 
| mournful; if they prefer hundred dollar bonnets to th« 
enjoyment of domestic life, their lot is the most mournful 
of all. In either case, they and their husbands cannet 
| but be restless and dissatisfied. 
I was at a ball in New York, the splendour of whic\ 
equalled that of any entertainment I ever witnessed, A 
few days after, the lady who gave the ball asked me 
| whether I did not disapprove of the show and luxury 

their society. I replied, that of whatever was done for 
mere show, I did disapprove; but that I liked luxury, 
| and approved of it, as long »s the pleasures of some dc 
| not encroach on the rights of others, 

“ But,” said she, “ our husbands have to pay for it all. 
| They work very hard.” 
a [ suppose it is their own choice to do 80. I should 
_ make a different choice, perhaps; but, if they prefer hare 
| work and plenty of money to indulge their families with, 
| to moderate werk and less money, I do not see bow y* 
can expect me to blame them.” 

“ Oh, but we all live beyond our incomes.” ‘ 

«In that case, your pleasures encroach on the rights 
of others, and I have no more to say.” 

Miss Martineau might have added that these 
pleasures encroached still farther: "pon 
own peace of mind, health, conscience, and that 
blessing which can only be perfected in heave? 
—leisure to pursue the highest happiness, and 4 


enjoy it, We do not know if Miss Martine 

























TT welll 


once imagined an ultra-economist, now fully re- | 
‘ses the benevolent theories of Godwin or | 

Qwen; but there are evidences of a hankering 
after some of the anticipated results of what they 
consider a rationally-constituted society. This 
comes out strongly in her lament over the dis- 
satisfied classes of America. 

Besides the professional men and the mer- 
chants, she queries if the mechanic and farming 
classes are satisfied :— 


No: not even they, outwardlv blessed as they are 
bevond any class that society has ever contained, They, 
too, are atware that life must be meant to be passed far 
otherwise than in providing the outward means of liv- 
ing. They must be aware that though, by great in- 
dustry, they can obtain some portion of time fer occupa- 
tions which are not money-getting, there must be some- 
thing wrong in the system which compels men to devote 
almost the whole of their waking hours to procure that 
which, under a different combination of labour, might 
be obtained at a saving of three-fourths of the time. 
Whether their thoughts have been expressly turned to 
this subject or not, almost all the members of society are 
conscious that care for their external wants is so engross- 
ing as to absorb almost all other cares; and that they 
would most thankfully agree to work in their vocation 
for the community for a short portion of every day, on 
condition of being spared all future anxiety about their 
physical necessities. They who best know the blessings 
inseparable from toil—who are aware that the inner 
life isnourished by the activity of the outer—yet perceive 
of what infinite consequence it is to their progress|that 
this activity should be varied in its objects, and separated 
as far as possible from association with physical neces- 
sities and selfish possession. The poor man is rightly 
instructed, in the present state of things, when he is told 
that it is his first duty to provide for his own wants. 
The lesson is at preseut true, because the only alterna- 
tive is encroachment on the rights of others ; but it is a 
very low lesson in eomparison with that which will be 
taught in the days when mfrtual (?) and self-perfection will 
le the prevalent idea which the civilization of the time 
will express. No thinking man or Woman, who reflects 
on the amount of time, thought, and energy which would 
be set free by the pressure of competition and money- 
getting being removed—time, thought, and energy now 
spent in wearing out the body, and iu partially stimulat- 
ing and partially wasting the mind—can be satisfied under 
the present system. 

Miss Martineau proceeds to argue, not only of 
the necessity, but’ of the inevitable and rapid 
regeneration of American society—of that great 
moral revolution which philanthropists love to 
contemplate. Nor does she despair of England, 
though its millennial period must be far more dis- 
tant. This is doubtful. We confess ourselves 
rather at a loss to know her precise opinions, or 
whether they go the full length of a community 
of property. So we shall leave the reader to 
judge. Having cited Godwin’s advocacy of 


leisure, as the birthright of every human being, 
she says— 


Leisure, some degree of it, is necessary to the health of 
i man’s spirit. Not only intellectual production, 
Ut peace of mind, cannot flourish without it. It may be 
under the present system, but it is not. With com- 
munity of property, it would be secured to every one. 
requisite amount of work would bear a very small 
Proportion to that of disposable time, It would then be 
fairly seen how much literature may owe to leisure. 


In reference to the condition of property in 
England, she adds— 


Though clear-sighted persons perceive that property is 
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he great barbourage of crime and misery, the adversary 
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of knowledge, the corrupter of peace, the extinguisher of 
faith and charity ; though they perceive that instiintions. 
for the regulation of outward affairs all follow the same 
course, being first necessary, then useful, then useless, 
pernicious, and finally intolerable—that property is thus 
following the same course as slavery, which was once 
necessary, and is now intolerable—as monarchy, which 
Was Once necessary, and is now useless, if not pernicious : 
though all this is clearly perceived by many far-seeing 
persons in England, they can do nothing but wait till the 
rest of society sees it too. They must be and ate well 

content to wait; since no changes are desirable but those 
which proceed trom the ripened mind and enlightened 

will of society. Thus itis in England. In America the 
process will be more rapid. The democratic principles 

of their social arrangements, operating already to such 

an equalization of property as has never before been wit- 

nessed, are favourable to changes which are indeed neces. 

sary to the full carrying out of the principles adopted, 

When the people become tired of their universal servitude 

to worldly anxiety—when they have fully meditated and 

discussed the fact that ninety-nine hundredths of social 

offences arise directly out of property ; that the largest 
proportion of human faults bear a relation to selfish pos- 
session ; that the most formidable classes of diseases are 
caused by over or under toil, and by anxiety of mind; 

they will be ready for the inquiry whether this tremen- 

dous incubus be indeed irremovable; and whether any 
difficulties attending its removal can be comparable to 
the evils it inflicts. In England, the people have not 
only to rectify the false principles of barbarous policy, 
but to surmount the accumulation of abuses which they 
have given out: a work, perhaps, of ages. In America, 
the people have not much more to do (the will being 
once ripe) than to retrace the false steps which their imi- 
tation of the old world has led them to take. Their 
accumulation of abuses is too small to be a serious obsta- 
cle in the way of the united will of a nation. 

It is objected that the majority of society in America 
would have a horror of any great change like that con- 
templated; and that, though in bondage to worldly 
anxiety, they are unconscious of their servitude, or recon. 
ciled to it. Well, as long as this is the case, they have 
no change to dread ; for all such alteration must proceed 
from their own will. ‘There is no power upon earth from 
which they have any compulsion to fear, Yet it may be 
alluwed to their friends to speculate upon the better con- 
dition which is believed to await them. When we look 
at a caterpillar, we like to anticipate the bright day when 
it will be a butterfly. If we could talk about it with 
the caterpillar, it would probably be terrified at the idea, 
and plead the exceeding danger of being high up in the 
air. Wedo not desire or endeavour to force or hasten 
the process: yet the caterpillar becomes a buttertly, 
without any final objection on its own part. 

If we understand Miss Martineau aright— 
and her meaning is not intended to be hidden— 
we fear the bright, auspicious period which she 
contemplates, is nut so much nearer in America 
than in England, as to render us envious. 
Among those blemishes of American society 
which speak forcibly of the backwardness and 
error of its internal structure, there is one in- 
sisted upon by Mr Grund which Miss Martineau 
has not noticed, though she has characterised 
the system of education as faulty and inadequate. 
The best-instructed community in the world, is 
not alone the most niggardly to its teachers, but 
the most contemptuous of them. Mr Grand 
states, that New England furnishes most of the 


American schoolmasters, Sixty thousand teachers 
—New Englanders—are annually emplo ed in 
the different States. This drain, : 
the west, and the sea, leave 
portion between the sexes to w 
tineau alludes as the cause 






























































































































4)4 MISS MARTINEAU’S SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 


women, the, numbers of unprovided single 
women, and unequal marriages in point of age. 
betcha: amg Momeni de another growing vice of the 
Republic, which she warmly deprecates, are still 
confined to. the leading cities, and to the “ first 

le,’ as “the higher orders” are termed by 
themselves. Tu return to teachers. Mr Grund 
says—‘* Much as the Americans appreciate the 
services of a teacher, they neither reward nor 
esteem him according to his merits, and are 





hardly ever willing to associate with him on | 
terms of fair reciprocity and friendship.” The | 


ner, as a sort of bribe for indulgence or reward 
for attention to his pupils ; but “ the fashionable 
gentlemen of the large cities would not intro- 
duce him to a party, nor be seen with him on 
Change.” Nor is this the worst. School fees 
and the salaries of teachers, are wretchedly low. 
Grund continues—“ The salaries of teachers of 
the public schools, in most of the States, are 
mere pittances, when compared with the remune- 
ration of professional men, or clerks in the 
counting rooms of respectable merchants.” 
The average pay of schoolmasters in the State of 
New York, by an official report, dated January 
1835, is about 9s. a-week, in a country where the 
common unskilled labourer may earn from 50 
cents, to 4s. 6d. a-day. The wages of even 
female servants in the cities, is higher than this 
iniserable remuneration to those who train young 
American citizens, The clergy are often ill- 
paid, and, what is more humiliating, their sti- 
pends are eked out by vails, under the name 
of presents, 

Although Miss Martineau be a philosopher, 
whose opinions are not modified by many of the 
ordinary circumstances of female life, one still 
feels peculiarly curious to learn an intelligent 
woman's opinion of the boasted condition of 
women in the New World. On this important 
subject, although her powers of observation had 
not been very superior to those of ordinary 
British travellers, her opportunities must have 
been larger, from the circumstance of her sex. 
She was, as she says, admitted into the boudoir, 
the chamber, and the kitchen, where no gentle- 
man could have found a way. She has made a 
sharp but not unhandsome use of these oppor- 
tunities. The great beauty of the American 
women is acknowledged by all travellers. Miss 
Martineau says they have beauty, and wit also. 
Mr Grund is an enthusiastic admirer of their 
fugacious charms. ‘ An American lady, in her 
teens,” he declares, “is perhaps the most sylph- 
like creature on earth, Her limbs are exquisitely 


wrought ; her motions light and graceful; and | 


her whole carriage at once easy and dignified.” 
But, alas! it is added—“ Those beauties, it is 
painful to say, are doomed to early decay. At 
twenty-four, a certain want of fulness in her 
proportions is already perceptible ; and once 
passed the age of thirty, the whole fabric goes 
seemingly into decay.” He imputes this prema- 
ture decay to the assiduity with which the Ameri- 
can ladies discharge their maternal and domestic 











duties; while Miss Martineau ascribes much of 
it to improper modes of living, too much hot 
bread and meat, too many pickles and preseryes 
and too little air and exercise. Mr Grund eyo. 
gizes the system of female education in America - 
Miss Martineau sees many faults. He considers 
the distinction between female education jn 
America and England very slight, and he is pro- 
bably right; but this does not recommend it ty 
his contemporary traveller. He remarks— 


The principles of revealed religion and a sound mora) 
philosophy constitute, in America as in England, the 


schoolmaster may be admitted to a family din- _ foundation of all female instruction ; and it is (with the 


exception of the fashionable circles) a rare case, in either 
country, to see the mere agréments de sociélé preferred to 
the more substantial acquirements which qualify ladies 
for their future stations as wives and mothers. Female 
dignity is ever more the result of character and princi. 
ple than of mere outward grace and refinement; and | 
cannot, in this respect, imagine the women of any country 
equal to the English or American. In the United States, 
where there are no classes of society debased in the esti. 
mation of the people, and consequently none degraded in 
their own, this distinction extendas even to persona in the 
humblest walks of life, and is there productive of a 
species of pride which Europeans have often mistaken 
for presumption; but which, in fact, arises from a con- 
sciousness of moral worth and unexceptionable behaviour, 
which can lay just claims to our consideration wherever 
we find it. I have seen nothing among the lower classes 
of Europe at all to be compared to it; and it has.cer- 
tainly given me the highest opinion of the general mo- 
rality of female Republicans. ° . . ° 
Music and drawing are, in America, less cultivated 
than they are in France or Germany ; but there is quite 
as much parlour-amusement as in England, and cer- 
tainly no lack of the graceful accomplishment of dancing. 
The society of Boston, especially, is distinguished for 
its unusual number of clever women, and a certain 
literary taste is perhaps on this account diffused even 
amongst the merchants. The influence of this intellec- 
tual refinement is strikingly visible in the manners of 
the Bostonians, and has created an honourable distinction 
in favour of their city, which, by the common consent of 
Americans, is called the Athens of the United States. 


Miss Martineau never saw but one good draw- 
ing in America; and only twice heard good 
music. Both agree in the low estimation in 
which the drama and all public amusements are 
held; but, although the Americans have not pa- 
tronised the Italian Opera, Mr Grund will not 
allow that they have no sensibility for music. 
They support operas performed in the language 
they understand; and it is saying much, yea 
going to the very root of the matter, so far asthe 
growth of a national taste for music is involved, 
to aver that their strongest predilection is for 
sacred music. There are societies, he states, for 
the cultivation and enjoyment of music, in Bos 
ton, and also in Philadelphia, extremely well 
organized, and directed by able and scientifc 
leaders, A better feature is “the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston,” consisting chiefly of 
mechanics, who cultivate music for no other 
than because they are really fond of it. 
ladies of Philadelphia and Baltimore are, aceord- 
ing to Mr Grund, the most accomplished musi- 
cians of the union ; for they not only eultivate# 
assiduously, but enjoy the advantage of the best 
German instructors. He concludes— 


: : of 
On the whole, I should judge the musical talent 
Americans superior to those of the Englisb, especial} 


















































inthe middle and southern States, where they have been 
constantly improving by emigrants from the continent 
of Europe. The English will Aear the best music as 
as they are willing to pay for it; but the Ameri- 
vans will soon be able ¢o make it themselves. The Eng- 
ish will always remain great consumers of musical 
talent; but the Americans will produce it. 
But we have diverged from Miss Martineau’s 
strictures on the actuai condition of the women 


of America. She has some “ stout notions” upon 





the thraldom, political and moral, in which even | domestic life—even here there is vice. Men do not choose 


Republicans hold the sex. She sets out by re- | 


marking— 

The Americans have, in the treatment of women, 
fallen below, not only their own democratic principles, 
bat the practice of some parts of the Old World. The 
unconsciousness of both parties as to the injuries sutfered 
by women at the hands of those who hold the power is 
a sufficient proof of the low degree of civilisation in this 
important particular at which they rest. While wo- 
man’s intellect is confined, her morals crushed, her health 
ruined, her weaknesses encouraged, and her strength 
punished, she is told that her lot is cast in the paradise of 
women ; and there isnocountry in the world where there 
issomuch boasting of the ‘‘ chivalrous” treatment she 
enjoys. That is to say—she has the best places in stage- 
coaches: when there are not chairs enough for everybody, 
the gentlemen stand: she hears oratorical flourishes on 
public occasions about wives and home, and apostrophes 
to women: her husband’s hair standson end at the idea 
of her working, and he toils to indulge her with money: 
the has liberty to get her brain turned by religious ex. 
citements, that her attention may be diverted from 
morals, politics, and philosophy; and, especially, her 
morals are guarded by the strictest observance of pro- 
priety in her presence. In short, indulgence is given her 
as asubstitute for justice. Her case differs from that of 
the slave, as to the principle, just so far as this; that the 
indulgence is large and universal, instead of petty and 
capricious. In both cases, justice is denied on no better 
plea than the right of the strongest. 

She continnues— 

The intellect of woman is confined. I met with im- 
mediate proof of this. Within ten days of my landing, I 
encountered three outrageous pedants, among the tadies ; 
and in my progress through the country, I met with a 
greater variety and extent of female pedantry than the 
experience of a lifetime in Europe would afford. I could 
fillthe remainder of my volume with sketches; but I 
forbear, through respect even for this very pedantry. 

The evils of which Miss Martineau com- 
plains, are not peculiar to America, though they 
appear quite as active there as in our own de- 
generate soil. In eloquently elucidating her 
favourite text, that the morals of women are 
crushed, she concludes— 

How fearfully the morals of women are crushed, ap- 
pears from the prevalent persuasion that there are virtues 
which are peculiarly masculine, and others which are 
peculiarly feminine. It is amazing that a society which 
makes a most emphatic profession of its Christianity, 
should almost universally entertain such a fallacy: and 
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Hot see that, in the case they suppose, instead of the 
character of Christ being the meeting point of all virtues, | 
there would have been a separate gospel for women, and | 
* second company of agenta for its diffusion. 

However important is the consideration of | 
things as they might be, it will, in our narrow | 
limits, be more amusing to contemplate them as | 
they are. That all is not gold that glitters, we 
“re well aware ; but we participate in Miss Mar- 
“neau’'s shock, in first discovering the state of 
nen to which she alludes. 

t is assumed in America, particularly in New Eng- 


land, that the morals of 
, society there are peculiarly pure. 
a2 grieved to doubt the fact ; but I do doubt it. No- 
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thing like a comparison between one country and another 
in different circumstances can be instituted; nor would 
any one desire to enter upon such a comparison. The 
bottomless vice, the all-pervading corruption of European 
society, cannot, by possibility, be yet paralleled in Ame- 
rica; but neither is it true that any outward prosperity, 
any arrangement of circumstances, can keep a society 
pure while there is corruption ia its social methods, and 
among its principles of individual action. Even in Ame- 
rica, where every young man may, if he cheoses, marry 
at twenty-one, and appropriate all the best comforts of 


to marry early, because they have learned to think other 
things of more importance than the best comforts of do- 
mestic life. A gentleman of Massachusetts, who knows 
life and the value of most things in it, spoke to me with 
deep concern of the alteration in manners which fs going 
on: of the increase of bachelors, and of mereenary mar- 
riages, and of the fearful consequences. ° . ° 

I was struck with the great number of New England 
women whom I saw married to men old enough to be 
their fathers. ° ° . , ° ° ° 

I rather think that married life is immeasurably purer 
in America than in England ; but that there is not other- 
wise much superiority to boast of. i can only say, that 
[ unavoidably knew of more cases of lapse in highly re- 
spectable families in one State than ever camé to my 
knowledge at home; and that they were got over with a 
disgrace far more temporary and superficial than they 
could have been visited with in England. | am aware 
that in Europe the victims are chosen, with deliberate 
selfishness, from classes which cannot make knowa their 
perils and their injuries ; while in America, happily, no 
such class exists. I am aware that this destroys all pos- 
sibility of a comparison ; but the fact remaina, that the 
morals of American society are less pure than they assume 
to be. 

Miss Martineau justly denounces the unnatu- 
ral system of married couples and whole families 
living in large boarding-houses ; which practice 
has arisen from the difficulty of obtaining ser- 
vants, and the impossibility of married women, 
of acertain condition, helping themselves. Be- 
fore adopting, wholesale, this idle and perilous 
manner of living, we would take at ence to Mr 
Owen’s parallelograms, as something immeasur- 
ably better. With the system of Paris there is no 
comparison. If people dine at a restaurant, they 
have yet a home, with all its sanctities and secu- 
rity. Young married people, before they set up 
house, are the leading inmates of the boarding- 
houses, in which Miss Martineau concludes that 
no sensible husband would risk his wife, or, in 
other words, his domestic peace. 

I saw enough when I saw the elegantly-dressed ladies 
repair to the windows of the common drawing-room, on 
their husbands’ departure to the counting-house, after 
breakfast. There the ladies sit for hours, doing nothing 
but gossiping with one another, with any gentlemen of 
the house who may happen to have no business, and with 
visiters, It is true that the sober-minded among the 
ladies can and do withdraw to their own apartments for 
the morning; but they complain that they cannot settle 
to regular employments as they could in a house of their 
own, Either they are not going to stay long, or they 
have net room for their books, or they are broken in 
upon by their acquaintances in the house. The commen 
testimony is, that little can be done in boarding-houses : 


and, if the more sober-minded find it so, the fate of the 
| thoughtless, who have no réal business to do, may be 
| anticipated. They find a dear friend or two among the 


boarders, to whom they confide their husbands’ seerets. 


A woman who would do this euce would do it twles, or 


boarding-bouse, 
new dear friend in each. T have been assured 
is no end to the difficalties in which 


as often as she c her iat tere 
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involvéd. both’ as to’ thé} commercial and domestic af- 
fairs, by ‘the indiscretion of their thoughtless young 
wives, amidst thé idJeness and levities of boarding-house 
life. for the gentlemen, they are much to be pitied. 


Public teals’ a noisy house, confinement to one or two 
private’ |, with the absence of all gratifications of 
their Own peculiar convenience and taste, are but a poor 
solace to the man of business, after the toils and cares of 


the day. 

Our author believes the American women 
spoiled and petted, to their own injury and the 
general annoyance, by the degree of chivalrous 
attention which they receive—though the man- 
ners of America might still afford a good lesson 
and example to some Europeans who have a high 
opinion of their superior civilization. The stout 
English gentleman lolling within the carriage, 
and the delicate lady’s-maid exposed on the 
outside, is the ridicule of the whole Continent ; 
but, on the other hand, Miss Martineau considers 
that American chivalry is carried to a prepos- 
terous length :— 

I do not think it rational or fair that five gentlemen 

should ride on the top of the coach, (where there is no ac- 
commodation for holding on, and no resting place for the 
feet,) for some hours of a July day in Virginia, that a 
young lady, who was slightly delicate, might have room 
to lay up her feet, and change her posture as she pleased. 
It is obvious that, if she was not strong enough to travel 
on common terms in the stage, her family should have 
travelled in an extra, or staid behind, or done anything 
rather than ailow five persons to risk their health and 
sacrifice their comfort for the sake of one. Whatever 
may be the good moral effects of such self-renun- 
ciation on the tempers of the gentlemen, the custom is 
very injurious to ladies. Their travelling manners are 
anything but amiable. While on a journey, women 
who appear well enough in their homes, present all 
the characteristics of spoiled children, Sereaming and 
trembling at the apprehension of danger are not uncom- 
inon: but there is something far worse in the cool seif- 
ishneas with which they accept the best of everything, 
at any sacrifice to others, and usually, in the south and 
west, without a word or look of acknowledgment. They 
are as like spoiled children when the gentlemen are not 
present to be sacrificed to them; in the inn parlour, 
while waiting for meals or the stage; and in the cabin 
of a steain boat. I never saw any manner so repulsive 
aus that of many American ladies on board steam-boats. 
They look as if they supposed you mean to injure them, 
till you shew to the contrary. ‘The suspicious side- 
glance, or the full stare; the cold, immovable observa- 
tion; the bristling self-defence the moment you come 
near ; the cool pushing to get the best places—everything 
said and done without the least trust or cheerfalness— 
these are the disagreeable consequences of the ladies being 
petted and humoured as they are. 

Mrs Trollope was not more severe; nor are 
these sketches solitary instances. The irrational 
indulgence of ladies has another bad effect-— 

One consequence, mournfal and injurious, of the 
“ chivalrous” taste and temper of a country with regard 
to ite women is, that it is dificult, where it is not im pos- 
sible, for women to earn their bread. Where it is a boast 
that women do not labour, the encouragement and 
rewards of labour are not provided. It is so in 
America. In some parts, there are now so many women 
dependent on their own exertions for a maintenance, that 
the evil will give way betore the force of circumstances. 
In the meantime, the lot of poor women is sad. 

American society is blotted with the rankest 
forms of vulgarity. 

Nothing (it is said) can exceed the display of it at 
watering-places, At Rockaway, on Long-Island, I saw in 
one large room, while the company was waiting for din- 
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year’s income for a clevercaricatarist. If any lady, with .. 
an eye and a pencil adequate to the occasion, would — 
sketch the phenomena of affectation that might be step 
in one day in the piazza and drawing-room at Rockaway, 
she might be a useful censor of manners. But the task: 
would be too fall of sorrow and shame for any one with... 
the true republican spirit. Kor my own part,. felt be, . 
wildered in such company, It was.as if I had been set 
down on a kind of debatable land between the whole - 
imaginary society of the so-called fashionable novels of 
late years, and the broad sketches of citizen-Iife given’ by 
Madame D’Arblay. It was like nothing real.) When'I 
saw the young ladies tricked out in the most expensive 
finery, flirting over the backgammon-board, tripping 
affectedly across the room, languishing with a seventy. 
dollar cambric handkerchief, starting up in ecstasy at 
the entrance of a baby ; the mothers as busy with affeet- 
ations of another kind; and the brothers sidling hither 
and thither, now with assiduity, and now with noncha- 
lance; and no ove imparting the refreshment of a natural 
countenance, movement, or tone—I almost doubted whe. 
ther I was awake. The village scenes that I had wit. 
nessed rose up in strong contrast :—the mirthful wedding, 
the waggon-drives, the offerings of wild-flowers to the 
stranger ; the unintermitting. simple courtesy of each tu 
all;—and it was scarcely credible that these contrasting 
scenes could both be existing in the same republic 


Miss Martineau gives a long account of the 
President’s levée, at which she was present, and 
to which, in the spirit of republican institutions, 
every description of the people, save the blacks 
and the browns, are admitted, whochoose to appear, 
The levée was formerly annual—now its recur- 
rence is more rare. She regrets this, and hopes 
it will not be discontinued, and that there may 
be always some place where the chief magistrate 
and the people may meet to exchange their re- 
spects. We fear the original spirit of the meet- 
ing has evaporated ; if so, the shadow may safely 
follow the substance. One class go to the 
splendid reception rooms, because they have a 
right to admission for one night ; and the others 
to amuse themselves, and perhaps to laugh at 
them. ‘The President’s levée may, we fear, now 
be classed with the Emperor of China’s plough- 
ing match, or the Pope washing the feet of beg- 
gars. If its spirit be not enlarged by much more 
frequent recurrence, it were better abolished. 
Miss Martineau lets out the secret. There was 
much facility for ridicule ; but no bad manners, 
save on the part of a silly, swaggering English- 
man; but then “ The great people were amused 
at the aspect of the assembly, and the humbler at 
the novelties that were going on before their eyes.” 

If Miss Martineau rates female accomplish- 
ments very low in America, the literature of the 
ladies fares no better. 

Readers are plentiful—thinkers are rare: and it ful- 
lows that languages are much cultivated. If ever 
woman was pointed out to me as distinguished for inform- 
ation, I might be sure beforehand that she was  liv- 
guist, I met with a great number of ladies who read 
Latin—some Greek, some Hebrew, some German. With 
the exception of the last, the learning did not seem to be 
of much use to them, except as a harmless exercise. 
met with more intellectual activity, more general power, 
among many ladies who gave little time to books, thas 
among those who are distinguished as being literary- 

She is “apt to teach.” We wish the ladies 
may be as docile in receiving her instructions 0® 
the subject of their food and drink, the manage: 
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pelps/ anid, above all, of their health. Here she 
waly Fepeltte the lessons of the native teachers, 
able + rates and popular instructors ; but the 
ranger may be listened to when the neighbour 
is else we should have thought much 
of thi# might safely have been left to Caldwell, 
Brigham, and the rest. One extraordinary 
and deplorable failing of the American women, 
shich the world was disposed to believe that 
Miss Fanny Kemble had exaggerated, if not in- 
veniéd, ig much more seriously noticed by Miss 
Martineau—gravely, and as in duty bound. 

It ig no secret on the spot, that the habit of intempe- 
race ig not infrequent among women of station and 
edacation in the most enlightened parts of the country. 
| witnessed some instances, and heard of more, It does 
not sera to me to be regarded with all the dismay which 
such asymptom ought to excite, To the stranger, a 
novelty s0 horrible, a spectacle so fearful, suggests wide 
and deep subjects of investigation. 

We are inclined to hope that Miss Martineau 
may sometimes have listened to the gossip of 
boarding and other houses ; yet there is no get- 
ting rid of the damning fact, since she formally 
states— 

Lest my mention of this very remarkable fact should 
lead to the supposition of the practice being more com- 
mon than it is, I think it right to state, that I happened 
two know of seven or eight cases in the higher classes of 
society of one city. The number of cases is a fact of 
comparatively sinall importance. That one exists, is a 
grief which the whole of suciety should take to heart, 
and ponder with the entile strength of its understanding. 

This practice is ascribed to vacuity of mind. 
Perhaps vacuity of stomach, the consequence of 
modern late hours of eating, to delicate females, 
should bear some part of the blame. The ladies 
of America indulge quite as much in what we 
may at once frankly call religious dissipation as 
any class of European females, and are quite as 
much devoted to the clergy. Under the volun- 
tary system, as under establishments, ministers 
look for rich wives fully more anxiously than 
any other class of wooers ; and are successful in 
indingthem. Ina wealthy family, one daughter, 
where there are several, is, as “a matter of 
course, married to-a clergyman.” The clever, 
worldly men of America regard the clergy as an 
order especially intended for the solace of ladies. 
“ A liberal-minded religious father of a family” 
warned our author against believing the uncor- 
roborated statements of clergymen, from their 
‘enorance of what was going on around them. His 
speech was equally complimentary to ministers 
and to women. “ You know the clergy are 
looked upon as a sort of people between men and 
women.” She says— 

Page enlarge upon the disagreeable subject of the 
tion of the ladies to the clergy. I believe there is 

no liberal-minded minister who does not see, and too 
wnsibly feel, the evil of women being driven back upon 
religion as a resource against vacuity ; and of there being 
* professional class to administer it. Some of the most 
— aud religious elderly women I know in America 
7 with a strength which evinces strong conviction, 
ne mischief to their sex of ministers entering the pro- 
young and poor, and with a great enthusiasm for 
Parochial visiting. There is no very wide difference 
ween the auricular confession of the Catholic church, 

the spiritual confidence reposed 

WOM devoted to visiting their flocks, Enough way be 
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seen in the religious periodicals of. America about, tke 
help women give to young ministers by the needle, by 
raising subscriptions, and by more toilsome, labours than 
they should be allowed to undergo in such acanse, If 
young men cannot earn with their own hands the means 
of finishing their education, and providing themselves 
with food and clothing, without the help of women, 
they may safely conclude that their vocation is to get 
their bread first; whether or not it may be to preach 
afterwards. 


This is admirably well said, We wish we had 
Cobbett alive, to truss up the lazy young fellows, 
for whom the poor spinsters of New England 
half starve themselves, and work their fingers to 
the bone—all the while fancying they are doing 
God service. A native anonymous writer is 
cited in the appendix, who puts the matter in 
the true light. We should be tempted to quote 
him for the benefit of excellent if mistaken 
religious women at home, save that the substance 
of his exhortations is given above in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s words. We wish to exhaust the faults 
of the Americans before we quit the subject. 
Miss Martineau does not consider them so lucre- 
loving as they are sometimes described ; or she 
compounds for the object being the pleasures of 
the chase, rather than desire of the game. This 
is her rationale of American accumulation :— 

Some— many are deplorably ostentatious; but it 
seemed to me that the ostentation was au after-thought 
—though it might lead to renewed money-getting. Mo- 
ney was first gained. What was to be done with it? 
One might as well outshine one’s neighbours, especially 
as this would be a fresh stimulus to get more still. This 
is bad; but it is not sordidness. Instances of accumula. 
tion are extremely rare. 

She confirms the worst that. has been said 
about the frequency of bankruptcies in the 
United States, and the extreme indifference with 
which they are viewed. A clergyman in a com- 
mercial city declares, that almost every head of 
a family in his congregation has been a bankrupt 
since his settlement. In Philadelphia, from six 
to eight hundred persons annually take the bene- 
fit of the insolvent laws; and numerous compro- 
mises are made which never become public, 
Miss Martineau says— 

On seeing the fine house of a man who was a bankrupt 
four years before, and who was then worth 100,000 dol- 
lars, I asked whether such cases were common, and was 
grieved to find they were. Some insolvents pay their old 
debts when they rise again; but the greater number du 
not. 

Speculation, or gaming with other people's 
funds, is a common practice ; and Miss Marti- 
neau considers it disgraceful to American society 
that speculators are thus allowed to game, 
“and, after ruining those who put trust in them, 
to lift up their heads in all places, just as if they 
had, during their whole lives, rendered unto all 
their due.”” Miss Martineau has surely changed 
some points of her economical creed, and we 
think for the better; but she forgets that the 
innocent sufferers, in the cases instanced, lend 
their money, not altogether in faith and charity, 
but with the expectation of that enormous fate 
of interest which counterbalances great riska 
Yet another minor vice which deformé’ sdcial 
. * ° , ~wer rt) & ¥ 
intercourse in America, is gross —A 
strange fault certainly in proud, v 
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Republicans. We should hope that this mark 
of bad taste may be found above average in the 
literary circles in which she has mingled, It 
was the besetting vice of our own small literary 
eoteries until a very recent period—it lingers 
among them still :— 

“ What a commerce was that while they got and they 

gave!” 

How much of this fudge is to be found in all 
published female correspondence, and in all lite- 
rary correspondence! The Americans carry it 
to excess. She says:— 

It is to me the most prominent of their bad habits ; 
but one so likely to be cured by their being made aware 
of it, that I cannot but wish that some of the English 
vituperation which has been expended upon tobacco and 
its effects had been directed upon the far more serious 
fault of flattery. It will be seen at once how the prac- 
tice of flattery is almost a necessary result of the 
combination of a false idea of honour with kind- 
liness of temper. Its prevalence is so great as to 
tempt one to call it a necessary result. There is no 
getting out of the way of it. ‘A gentleman who was a de- 
praved school-boy, a fiendish husband, father, and slave- 
owner, whose reputation for brutality was as extensive 
as the country, was eulogised in the newspapers at his 
death. Every book that comes out is exalted to the 
skies. The public orators flatter the people; the people 
flatter the orators, Clergymen praise their flocks ; and 
the flocks stand amazed at the excellence of their clergy- 
meu. Sunday-schvol teachers admire their pupils; and 
the scholars magnify their teachers. As to guests, 
especially from abroad, hospitality requires that some 
dark corner should be provided in every room where they 
may look when their own praises are being told to their 
own faces. Even in families, where, if anywhere, it 
must be understood that love cannot be sweetened by 
praise, there is a deficiency of that modesty, “ simplicity 
and godly sincerity,” in regard to mutual estimate, which 
the highest fidelity of affection inspires. Passing over 
the puerility and vulgarity of the practice, I think, if 
the Americans were convinced of its selfishness—of its 
being actually’a breach of benevolence—they would exer- 
cise the same command over their tongues that they do 
over their tempers, and suppress painful praises, as they 


rise to the lips, It was pleaded to ime that the admira. | , 
_ conversation. The conversation of the gentlemen strik.s 


tion is veal, the praise sincere. Be it so: but why are 
they to be expressed more than any other real thoughts 
whose expression would give pain ? 

To be set against all their social faults and 
failings, is the sweetest temper pervading all 
ages and classes, and universal good manners. 
They are never angry or irritable, and no degree 
of provocation can render them even impatient. 
Miss Martineau wonders what they make of some 
of the peevish, capricious characters depicted in 
English novels. She ascribes the prevalent good 
temper of the whole people to the rational sys- 
tem of freedom and kindness with which children 
ure treated from infancy ; and to the practice 
of mutual forbearance, necessary in a republic, 
where no man can infringe another's rights. 
Some peculiarities of manners are noticed ; but 
more striking differences might, we believe, be 
found to exist between London and many pro- | 
vincial English towns. The word “handsome” is 
of nearly universal application, and isused exactly 
in the signification that the Irish employ “ ele- 
gant.” The phrase, “a fine woman,” “a fine girl,” 
is used, though Miss Martineau seems not aware | 
of it, in the same sense as in Scotland. Pedantry, 
and a species of affectation, are more striking 








peculiarities, But they rather mark a certain | 


progress in society than the character of a 
ple. One gentleman solemnly remarked Upon 
the weather having been “ uncommonly mucila- 
ginous ;” another pointed out a person on board 
a steam-boat as a blue-stocking of the first class - 
and a lady, who must have read Mrs Butler’, 
fantastical rhapsodies, inquired of our author, 
if, on seeing the Falls of Niagara, “ she did not 
long to throw herself down, and mingle with her 
mother earth?” In brief, many things were said 
to her exactly akin to the nonsense daily dis. 
tilled in all quarters at home. Woman isa being 
or rather a name reckoned vulgar in Ameries. 
They know only /adies and females, like all gen. 
teel people :— A lecturer, discoursing on the 
characteristics of women, is said to have ex. 
pressed himself thus: ‘ Who were last at the 
cross? Ladies. Who were first at the sepulchre? 
Ladies.’”’ This is, by the way, a plagiarism from 
Barett’s poem of “ Woman,” who speaks of those 
gentle creatures as 
‘¢ Last at his cross, and earliest at his tomb !” 

Miss Martineau fancies that the men of Ame- 
rica will be much more amiable or loveable when 
they give up the use of tobacco, and the conse- 
quent habit of spitting ; and the women when 


'their voices are better modulated. She quite 


coincides in the opinion of their reedy voices 
with as competent a judge, Mrs Butler. But 
may not both ladies be setting up her own 
standard of female speech tvo exclusively as that 
of perfection? How do English female voices 
sound in American ears ? 

It is incredible, (says Miss Martineau,) that there 
should not, in all time to come, be any other alternative 
than that which now exists, between a whine and a 
twang. When the health of the American women im- 
proves, their voices will improve. In the meantime, 
they are unconscious how the effect of their remarkable 
and almost universal beauty, is injured by their mode of 
speech. The peculiarity is less remarkable in manly 


one at first as being dull and prosy. They converse with 
much evenness of tone, slowly, and at great length; s9 
as to leave the observer without any surprise that the 
Americans think English conversation hasty, sharp, and 
rough. I found also a prevalent idea that conversation 
is studied as an art in England; and many of my friends 
were so positive on this point as to make me doubt the 
correctness of my own conviction that it is not so If 
there be any such study, I can only say that I have de 
tected no instances of it; nor did the idea ever enter @) 
mind, except in reading of Lady Angelica Headingham, 
in * Patronage.” 

This being the case, Miss Martineau, we 4p 
prehend, has still something to learn at home. 
There certainly are regular, studied conversers, 
or talkers, in this country, not a few of them— 
and very great bores they are. She says:— 


The most common mode of conversation in America, | 
should distinguish as prosy, but, withal, rich and droll 
For some weeks, I found it difficult to keep awake dar- 
ing the entire reply to any question I happened to ask. 
The person questioned seemed to feel himself put upe 
his conscience to give a full, true, and particular reply; 
and so he went back as near to the deluge as the #0 
would admit, and forward to the ge ee - 
to omit nothing of consequence in the 
was, of course, one here and there, as there is everywum 
to tell me precisely what I knew before, and omit ad 
I most wanted; but this did not happen ; vats 
presently found the information I obtained in com 
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-.» 9 full, impartial, and accurate, and the shrewdness 
god drollery with which it was conveyed so amusing, 
that I became a great admirer of the American way of 
tiking before six months were over. 

One singular feature of American society is 
the precocity of children. Mr Grund, in con- 


trasting them with the Germans, says :— 

A German boy knows often more than he can express 
in bis abstract and unmanageable language: an Ameri- 
can says at least as much as” he knows ; and is seldom 
embarrassed except with the difficulty of the subject. 

An American boy of ten or twelve years of age, is as 
mach of a young man as an European at sixteen; and 
when arrived at that age, he is as useful in business, and 
ag moch to be relied upon, as a German at twenty-four, 
ora Frenchman at fifty. Something similar to it may 
siso be found in Englands; but neither climate nor edu. 
cation promote it to the same extent as in America. 
From the earliest period of his life, a young American 
is accustomed to rely upon himself as the principal arti- 
ficer of his fortune. Whatever he learns or studies is 
with a view to future application ; and the moment he 
lenves school he immerses into active life. His reputation, 
from the time he is able to think, is the object of his 
most anxious care; as it must affect his future standing 
in society, and increase the sphere of his usefulness. 

As a school-boy he has his opinions on politics and 
religion; which he defends with as much ardour as if 
he were a senator of the republic, or a minister of the 
gospel. By the time he is able to read and write, he is 
already forming the plan of his future independence; 
and I have heard boys from ten to twelve years of age 
enlarge on the comforts and advantages of married life, 
with as grave an aspect as if they had been reciting a 
mathematical lesson, or discussing the merits of an essay 
on politics. They were calculating the prospects of 
domestic happiness, as a merchant would the profits of a 
mercantile speculation, or a banker his commission on a 
bill of exchange. 

American children study the foibles of their parents 
and teachers, which they are sure to turn to their own 
advantage, and at the age of twenty-one are better judges 
of characters, and human nature in general, than many 
an European at the age of fifty. 

Miss Martineau was delighted with those very 
clever, frank, diplomatic, small people, ‘« when 
they had not been overlaid with religious instruc- 
tion,” 

There are instances, as there are everywhere, of spoiled, 
pert, and selfish children. Parents’ hearts are pierced 
there, as elsewhere. But the independence and fearless. 
ness of children were a perpetual charm in my eyes. To 
g0 no deeper, it is a constant amusement to see how the 
speculations of young minds issue when they take their 
own Way of thinking, and naturally say all they think. 
Some admirable specimens of active little minds were laid 
pen to me at a juvenile ball at Baltimore. I could not 
have got at so much in a year in England, If I had at 
some goue in among eighty or a hundred little people, 
etWeen the ages of eight and sixteen, I should have ex- 
vacted little more than “Yes, ma’am,”’ and “* No, ma’am.” 
At Baltimore, a dozen boys and gir!s at a time crowded 
round me, questioning, discussing, speculating, revealing, 
‘0 4 Way which enchanted me. In private houses, the 
fomments slipped in at table by the children were often 
the most memorable, and generally the most amusing part 
ofthe conversation, Their aspirations all come out. 


In the chapter headed Utterance, Miss Mar- 
timeau sets out with this dogma :—*‘ If the na- 
tonal mind of America be judged of by its legis- 
ation, it is of a very high order ; so much less 
‘wlence to the first principles of morals is ex- 
uibited there than in any other social arrange- 
ments that the world has yet seen. If the 
““Merican nation be judged of by its literature, 





it may be pronounced to have no mind at all.” 
She labours to reconcile this immense discre- 
pancy ; and expatiates, in the safe, oracular style, 
about some wondrous advent of Genius, or of a 
Genius, for which all men are longing, and which 
is to amalgamate the infinite diversities of the 
heterogeneous population, and create a national 
mind, by producing the first work worthy of the 
nation. This sounds mystical to ordinary per- 
sons ; but probably Miss Martineau, from some 
cloudy tabernacle or other, may have heard such 
revelations as the following :— 

The faith that America is to have an artist of some 
order is universal : and such a faith is a sufficient gua- 
rantee of the event. Every ephemeron of a tale-writer, 
a dramatist, novelist, lyrist, and sonneteer, has been 
taken by one or another for the man, But he has not come 
out of his silence yet; and it is likely that it may still 
be long before he does. Every work of genius is, as has 
been said, a inystery till it appears. What its principles 
and elaboration may be, it is for one man only—its 
author—to conceive: but it is plain what it will not be. 
It will not be, more or less, a copy of anything now exist- 
ing. It will not bea mere delineation of what passes before 
the bodily eye, unillumined and unvivified by the light 
and movement of principles, of which forms are but the 
exponents. It will not be an exhibition of the relations 
which conventionalisms mutually bear, however fine may 
be the perception, and however clever the presentation 
may be. 

No one, in short, can tell what it will be. This is 
whatit will not be :—** Thetuning for the concert 
has begun ; some captious persons are grumbling 
at the discord ; some inexperienced expectants 
take a wail here, and a flourish there, to be music ; 
but the hour has not struck. The leader has 
not yet come to his place, to play the chord which 
shall bring the choral response that must echo 
over the world.” ‘The foreshadowing of this 
great prophet cannot fail togratify American van- 
ity. In the meanwhile, she has seen some of 
the great spirits of the land, though the indivi- 
dual whom she considers the most remarkable 
and the greatest man that she saw in that coun- 
try is a foreigner. He is Dr Follen, late of 
Boston ; with whom, we presume, and his wife, 
a lady of Boston, and his little son Charley— 
‘an eternal smart boy,” who figures quite enough 
in Miss Martineau’s journal—sbe made the tour 
of the Northern Lakes, and was domiciled for 
some weeks in a farm-house. After mention- 
ing Mr Madison—an infirm man of eighty-four, 
but still a sprightly talker—and Dr Channing, 
whom she eulogizes ina general strain—she pro- 
ceeds with her own especial discovery :— 

There are persons whom it seeuis to myself strange to 
name in this connexion, when there are things in them 
which I value much more highly than their eloquence. 
But, as eloquent beyond all others, they must be men- 
tioned here. I refer to Dr and Mrs Follen, late of Bos- 
ton. Dr Follen is a German; well known in Germany 
for his patriotism ; as troublesome to its princes as ani- 
mating to their subjects. He has been thirteen years in 
America, and seven years a citizen of Massachusetts. 
His mastery of the language has been perfect for some 
years; but, as he brought a rich and matured mind to 
the first employment of it, he uses it differently from any 
to whom it is the mother tongue, It is an instrument of 
extraordinary power in his hands, as a mere instrument. 
But he is a man of learning which | do not pretend to 
estimate in any department, The great mass of his 
knowledge is vivified by a spirit which seems to have 
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pasted through all human experiences, appropriating 
whatever is true and pure, and leaving behind all else. 
With not only a religious-love of liberty, but an unerr- 
ing perception of the true principle of liberty in every 
case as it arises, with an intrepidity which excites rage 
where his gentleness is not known, and a gentleness 
which disarms those who fear his intrepidity, he is the 
wnost valuable acquisition that the United States, in their 
present condition, can well be conceived to have appro- 
priated from the Old World, in the person of an indivi- 
dual citizen. I certainly think him the most remarkable 
and the greatest man I saw in the country. Dr Follen 
has pledged himself to the anti-slavery cause; and de- 
clared himself in other ways in favour of treedom of 
thought, action, and speech, so as to make himself feared 
—(or rather his opinions, fur no one can fear himself)— 
by some of the society of his State in whom the idea of 
honour most wants rectifying: but, as he becomes more 
known to the true-hearted among his fellow-citizens, he 
will be regarded by them all with the pride and admira- 
tion, mixed with tender affection, which he inspires in 
those who have the honour and blessing uf being his 
friends. 

This gentleman is, or was, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, and has sacrificed much to the cause of 
emancipation. It gives us a true picture of the 
state of public feeling, to find great merit in his 
having had the courage to pray in church for 
‘the miserable, degraded, insulted slave. in 
chains of iron and chains of gold.” 

Considering that she does not profess the 
craft of a reviewer, and that the works of the 
first and most popular American writers have 
been long well known, Miss Martineau ex- 
presses her opinions with very great freedom 
indeed, and with what some may regard pre- 
sumption, In the first place, ‘ the American 
nation, if judged by its literature, has no mind 
at all.” A few exceptions are found among, we 
presume, her personal acquaintances. Miss 
Sedgwick receives her due, and so does Bryant, 
and in him, after the lament and the prophecy, 
it is amusing to hear, “ America has a poct.’ A 
few tale-writers, whose names have seldom been 


heard of, are praised, and those esteemed in | man,” she says, “ will be a priest in those days 


Kurope are very summarily dismissed. Miss Mar- 
tineau does not suppose Washington Irving so 
unreasonable as to imagine he has done anything 
remarkable. ‘If any of his works live, it will 
be his € Columbus ;’ and the later of his works 
will be the first forgotten.” This is pithy and epi- 
grammatic. ‘ Cooper has a very puny vitality.” 





may hold of what calls itself, by eminence. 4), 
religious world. ‘Scott is idolized, and pn 
is Miss Edgeworth; but no one is so much 
read as Mr Bulwer.” This may be quite true and 
for the simplest of all reasons—Bulwer js fresh 
and the others have been read long ago, Mrg a 
meson is another favourite, from her “ Charaeter. 
istics of Women;” and so is Mrs Hemans, though 
at a considerable distance. Now, we had under. 
stuodthat Mrs Hemans was the first-rate favourite 
of America. With these facts before us, it is yn. 
accountable, it is inexplicable, that the admirers 
of Hannah More and Mrs Jameson, and Mr 
Bulwer and Mrs Hemans, should have been 
smitten with a sudden admiration of their very 
antipodes. 

Mr Carlyle’s remarkable work, “ Sartor Resartus,” 
issued piecemeal through “ Fraser’s Magazine,” has been 
republished in America, and is exerting an influence 
proportioned to the genuineness of the admiration it has 
excited. Perhaps this is the first instance of the Ameri. 
cans having taken to their hearts an English work which 
came to them anonymously, unsanctioned by any, recom. 
mendation, and even absolutely neglected at home. The 
book is acting upon them with wonderful force. It has 
regenerated the preaching of more than one of the clergy; 
and, I have reason to believe, the minds and lives of 
several of the laity. 

We are, however, glad to hear it ; and that a 
work which has as yet found only “ fit audience, 
though few,” in Britain, has become so popular 
and influensive in America.—A long section of 
the work is devoted to the state of religion, and 
its administration in America ; in which the 
author is far more successful in slewing what 
religion is not, than what it is. No sect satisfies 
her, and the pastors are further astray than their 
flocks. In few words, Miss Martineau wholly 
disapproves the principle of any order of men 
being set apart for priests. It is her opinion, 
that ‘ the exclusively clerical are the worst ene- 


| mics of Christianity, except the vicious.” “No 


Miss Martineau opines that the author of “ The | 


Pioneers” and “The Pilot,” and of many an 
animated page, knows not how “to present 
human life.” More wonderful still, «his 


female characters are far from human.” ‘here | 
is nothing like a good, sweeping, general | 


condemnation. Periodical literature, it would 
seem, is at as low an ebb in America as the 
newspaper press. Both are the worst pos- 
sible of their kind ; but a sort of indirect pros- 
pectus of a work, under the editorship of Dr 
Follen, gives promise of what Miss Martineau 
styles‘ the best education in the art of free and 
distinct utterance.” 

Of English writers, Hannah More is the great- 
est. favourite in America, It is asserted that 
‘she is much better known than Shakspeare.” 
We should doubt this as an universal fact, It 


ee 





to come, when every man will be a worshipper.’ 
Although the Quakers find no more grace in her 
eyes than Presbyterians, Methodists, and all 
other sects, including the Unitarians, to whieh 
she states that she belongs, she holds their tenet 
of no class usurping the spiritual guidance 
of their fellow-worshipers. Theology she would 
place upon the same footing as any other science. 
It is, at present, very imperfectly studied in the 
United States; so great is the demand for 
preachers throughout the Union, The Catho- 
lies, who, under the force of virulent persecution 
and other causes, are rapidly increasing, espe 
cially in the south, have shortened the period of 
study to meet the demand for priests. Many 
enlightened and religious persons in America, 
according to Miss Martineau, think that now '* 
the time when the “ dogmatical system” of the- 
logical training might, with advantage, be 
broken up, and that all who feel and can 
religiously, should be permitted to minister t 
their brethren. Miss Martineau herself thiaks 
that— 


There is no near prospect of the clergy having <a 
faith [in the religion they profess as to Jeave it @ 






























































istration of Him whe sent it, free from their perni- 
cinus and arrogant protection, 


sme, the religious world is in one aspect like an 
ie in another, like a Babel. The religious 
world : not by any means the intercourse of all religious 
na Some of the most religious persons are quite 

oat of the religious world; voluntarily retreating from 
it, that they may retain their reverence ; or driven from 
«. because they are faithful to convictions which are 
 eecribed to them only by God, without the sanction of 


preseri 


. it thus that religion should be followed and pro- 


essed in a democratic republic? Does it carry with it 
any dispensation from democratic principles ? any au- 
thority for despotism in this one particular? any denial 
of human equality ? any sanction of human authority 
over reason and conscience ? Is it not rather ‘* the root 
of ell democracy; the highest fact in the Rights of 
Man? America has left it to the Old World to fortify 
Christianity by establishments, and has triumphantly 
shewn that a great nation may be trusted to its religious 
instincts to provide for its religious wants. In order to 
the complete following out of her principles, she must 
jeave religious speculation and pursuit of knowledge and 
peace as Open as any other; and beware of making the 
ascertainments of science an occasion for the oppression 
of a single individual in fortune, uame, or natural in- 
leritance of spiritual liberty. 

She considers that the religious periodicals of 
America afford no fair view of the state of 
religion, because they are entirely in the hands 
of the clergy, ‘* who are, in no country, fair re- 
wresentatives of the religion of the people. These 
periodicals,” she adds, ‘‘ are almost, without ex- 
ception, so far as my knowledge of them goes, 
extremely bad. . . . . . © Arrogance and 
uscharitableness, cant, exclusiveness, and an 
utter absence of sympathy with human interests 
and affections, generally render this class of 
publications as distasteful as the corresponding 
organs of religious bodies in the Old World.” 

However perverted and misdirected the senti- 
ment may often be, there is no decay of reli- 
gious feeling in America. It breaks forth in 
endless ways ; its wildest extravagance at camp- 
meetings and revivals proving its exuberant 
vitality. Churches, and funds for their support, 
are abundant ; ministers alone are wanting. A 
tabular view of the number of ministers and 
congregations, given among much more valuable 
statistical information, by Mr Grund, exhibits 
this great want of ministers. The Presbyte- 
rians have nearly twice as many congregations 
4S pastors : the Universalists the same, and also 
the Calvinistic Baptists, which last is by far 
the largest sect in the United States. It has 
5888 congregations, and 3110 ministers. This 
table, which is not given as complete, makes 
the total number of clergymen in the United 
States, 12,127 ; of churches, 15,477 ; and the 
number of communicants, 1,723,222. Outof the 
entire population, including slaves, children, 
and Quakers, and those sects which do not take 
the communion, there are five communicants 
out of every thirty-nine souls. ‘There is a church 
for every 840 persons, and a clergyman for every 
1100. Mr Grund entertains a more favourable 
°pinion of the clergy generally than Miss Mar- 
tineau. He thinks that the free or voluntary 
system ties them down to their duty, and com- 
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pels activity. She, on the contrary, says, that 
not a few pastors in the north “ grow more 
sleek than they ever were saintly, and go through 
two safe and quiet preachments on Sundays as 
the price of their week-day ease.” Not a few 
clergymen in the south, who began poor and 
honest, obtain by marriage the means of be- 
coming planters, and, of course, the holders of 
slaves, Of all the timid slaves to that tyranny 
of opinion which she considers the dominant evil 
of American society, the clergy are the most 
grovelling. As aclass they are described as the 
least morally independent, the most timid and 
backward. ‘ They are the least informed with 
true knowledge—the least efficient in virtuous 
action.” ‘* Abolition” is the Shibboleth of Miss 
Martineau ; and, as a body, the clergy have not 
yet begun to stir in it, while many of them are 
as fiercely hostile to the Abolitionists as the 
slave-holders themselves. According to Mr 
Abdy, Channing discovered anything rather than 
promptitude in this matter, or even decision of 
opinion. But he has since stirred with good 
effect. 

The speculations on the tendencies of religion 
in America, in which Miss Martineau has in- 
dulged, have at least the merit of boldness. 
Whoever may, she does not truckle to opinion, 
nor conceal what she believes truth. She has 
no fears for Christianity—nor have we. How, 
indeed, is it possible to imagine that a highly 
civilized and instructed people, to whom the 
pure doctrines of the gospel have once been made 
familiar by individual research, can fail to 
appreciate them? But she sees, with many, an 
end to the reign of “ spiritual persons,” as a class 
hired to minister. There is nothing startling 
in this ; the doctrines of Milton, and of many 
enlightened and religious minds, are merely 
repeated. 

Miss Martineau sums up very favourably for 
America ; yet we are constrained to believe that 
she has experienced disappointment in finding 
the New World so essentially the same as the Old 
World, and so vast a discrepancy between demo- 
cratic institutions and their anticipated results, 
In discussing the state of parties, she makes the 
following mortifying admission. 

The great theory presumes that the majority not only 
will the best measures, but choose the best men, This is 
far from being true in practice. In no respect, perhaps, 
sre the people more behiad their theory than in this. 
The noble set of public servants with which the people 
were blessed in their revolutionary period, seems to have 
inspired them at first with a somewhat romantic faith in 
men who profess strong attachment to whatever has been 
erected into a glory of the nation; and, from that time 
to this, the federal party has, from causes which will be 
hereafter explained, furnished a far superior set of men 
to the public service than the democratic party. I found 
this fact almost universally admitted by the wisest ad- 
herents of democracy; and out of it has arisen the 
mournful question, whether an honest man with false 
political principles be not more dangerousas a ruler than 
an unscrupulous man with true political principles. I 
have heard the case put thus:—“ There is not yet a 
sufficiency of real friends of the people willing te be their 
servants. They must take either a somewhat better set 
of men whose politics they disapprove, or a somewhat 
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worse set of men, to make tools of. They take the tools, 
use them, and throw them away.” 
We have hitherto noticed what is most im- 


portant in Miss Martineau’s work, and omitted 
the variety of entertainment afforded, by long 
extracts from her diary, while travelling in the 
western States, by the lakes, and in other situa- 
tions. Descriptions of the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, and of the Falls of Niagara, are to us 
lessattractive than herin-door domestic sketches; 
nor does a fashionable watering-place in Vir- 
ginia differ so much from the vulgar resorts of 
England, as to present much character or no- 
velty. In preference, we select this engaging 
sketch of a summer retreat, in a New England 
farm-house. 


Nothing can be quieter or more refreshing, after a 
winter's visiting at Boston or New York, than such an 
abode in a country village as I made trial of last May. 
The weeks slipped away only too fast. Dr and Mrs 
F., their little boy, six years old, and myself, were for- 
tunate enough to prevail with a farmer's widow at Stock- 
bridge, Massachussetts, to take us into her house. The 
house was conspicuous from almost every part of the 
sweet valley into which it looked ; the valley of the Hou- 
satonic. It was at the top of a steep hill; a sort of air 
palace. From our parlour windows we couid see all 
that went on in the village; and I often found it diffi- 
cult to take off my attention from this kind of spying. 
It was tempting to trace the horseman’s progress along 
the road, which wound among the meadows and over the 
bridge. It was tempting to watch the neighbours going 
in and out, and the children playing in the courts, or 
under the tall elms; all the people looking as small and 
busy as ants upon a hillock. On week-days there was 
the ox-team in the field; and on Sundays the gathering 
at the church door. The larger of the twochurches stood 
in the middle of a green, with stalls behind it for the 
horses and vehicles which brought the church-goers from 
adistance, It was a pretty sight to see them converging 
from every point in the valley, so that the scene was all 
alive; and then disappear for the space of an hour anda 
half, as if an earthquake had swallowed up all life; and 
then pour out from the church door, and, after grouping 
on the green for a few minutes, betake themselves home. 
wards. Monument Mountain reared itself opposite to us, 
with its thick woods, and here and there a grey crag pro- 
truding. Other mountains closed in the valley, one of 
which treated us for some nights with the spectacle of a 
spreading fire in its woods. Krom the bases of these hills, 
up to our very door-step, there was one bright carpet of 
green. Everything—houses, trees, churches—were planted 
down into this green ; so that there was no interruption 
but the one road, and the blue, mazy Housatonic. The 
softness of the scene, early in a May morning, or when 
the sun was withdrawing, could not be surpassed by any- 
thing seen under a Greek or Italian sky. Sometimes I 
could searcely believe it real : it looked air-painted, cloud- 
moulded. 

It was as a favour that the Widow Jones took us in. 
She does not let lodgings. She opened her house to us, 
and made us a part of her family. Two of her daugh- 
ters were at home, and a married son lived athand. We 
had a parlour, with three windows, commanding different 
views of the valley: two good-sized chambers, conveni- 
ently furnished, and a large closet between ; our board 
with the family, and every convenience that could be 
provided: and all fortwo dollars per week each, and 
half price for the child. She was advised to ask more, 
but she refused, as she did not wish to be “ grasping.” 
It was a merry afternoon when we followed the waggon 
up the hill to our new abode, and unpacked, and settled 
ourselves for our long-expected month of May. Never 
was unpacking a pleasanter task. 

The blossomy cherry-tree beside my chamber window 
was the first object I saw in the morning when I threw 
up the sash; and beneath it was a broad fallow, over 








which the blue jay flitted. By this window there was 
an easy-chair and a light table, a most luxurious ar 
rangement for reading. We breakfasted at half-pase 
seven On excellent bread, potatoes, hung beef, eggs, and 
strong tea. We admitted no visiters during the fore. 
noon, as our theory was that we were very busy people 
Writing and reading did occupy much of our time; bes 
it was surprising how much was left for the exercise of 
our tongues, Then there were visits to be made to 

post-office, and the crockery store, and the cobbler; and 
Charley found occasion to burst in, a dozen times a.day 
with a bunch of violets, or news of the horse or cow, a 
of the ride he had had, or of the oxen in the field. 

We all dined together at two. One of the daughters 
absented herself at breakfast, that she might arrange our 
rooms ; but both were present at dinner, dressed, and 
ready for their afternoon’s occupation of working and 
reading. One was fond of flowers, and had learned , 
great deal about them. She was skilful in drying them, 
and could direct us to the places in the woods and mea. 
dows where they grew. Some members of the family, 
more literary than the rest, were gone westward; but 
there was a taste for books among them all. I often saw 
a volume on the table of the widow’s parlour, with her 
spectacles init. She told me, one day, of her satisfaction 
in her children, that they were given to good pursuits, 
and all received chureh members, All young people in 
these villages are more or less instructed. Schooling is 
considered a necessary of life. 

In the afternoon we rambled abroad, if the weather 
was fine; if rainy, we lighted our wood fire, and pur- 
sued our employments of the morning, not uncheered by 
a parting gleam fiom the west; a barof bright yellow 
sky above the hill tops, or a gush of go'den light, burn- 
ishing the dewy valley at the last. 

The American ladies do not practise walking ; 
Miss Martineau, therefore, astonished the natives 
by her pedestrian feats. From this place she 
chose one afternoon to walk five miles to Lenox, 
while her friends went in a waggon. 

The widow’s son watched me along the road, and then 
remarked, *‘ You will see no more of her till you get to 
Lenox. I would not walk off at that rate, if they gave 
me Lenox when I got there.’ 

In the evenings, we made a descent upon the village, 
or the village came up to us. In the latter case, our 
hostess was always ready with a simple and graceful 
welcome, and her best endeavours to provide seats for 
our many friends. If we staid below till after nine, the 
family had gone to rest on our return. We had only to 
litt the latch, light our candles, and make our way to 
the milk-pans, if we were thirsty. lor twenty-five 
years, the widow lias lived on the top of her hill, with 
only a latch to her door, She sleeps undefended, for 
she has no enemies; and in her village there are no 
thieves. 


or 


Life in the west is of a more romantic and 
picturesque cast; and it is thus prettily 
painted :— 

I staid for some weeks in the house of a wealthy land- 
owner in Kentucky. Qur days were passed in great 
luxury ; and some of the hottest of them very idly. The 
house was in the midst of grounds, gay with verdure 
and flowers, in the opening month of June; and our 
favourite seats were the steps of the hall, and chaws 
under the trees. From thence we could watch the play 
of the children on the grass-plat, and some of the drol- 
leries of the little negroes. The red bird and the blue 
bird flew close by ; and the black and white woodpecker 
with crimson head, tapped at all the tree-trunks, as if 
we were no interruption. We relished the table fare, 
after that with which we had been obliged to content 
ourselves on board the steam-boats. The tender meat, 
fresh vegetables, good claret and champagne, with the 
daily piles of strawberries and towers of ice-cream, wert 
welcome luxuries. There were thirty-three horses i 
the stables, and we roved about the neighbouring country 
accordingly. There was more literature at hand than 
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to profit by it. Books could be had at home; but 
ie gd woods of Kentucky ;—clear, sunny woods, with 
- and sycamore springing up to a height which 
man feel dwarfish. The glades, with their turf 
dean, every fallen leaf having been absorbed, reminded 
7 of Ivanhoe. I almost looked for Gurth in my 
oad All this was, not many years ago, one vast 
aeabrake, with a multitude of buffalo and deer: the 
veawifie spreading everywhere, aud the fertility far 
than even now. 
rere Miss Martineau took a lesson in rifle 


hooting, and saw a buffalo, and went a bee- 
bunting, From the new city of Columbus she 
and her party went to Montgomery, passing 
-hrough the Creek territory. At different places 
che saw Indians; but they must all have been 
‘he corrupted and degraded creatures, hovering 
between death and life on the frontier, and not 
che Red man of the primeval forest. Here is 


another mode of life. 

Our friends, now residing seven miles from Mont- 
-omery, were from South Carolina: and the lady, at 
‘ast, does not relish living in Alabama. It was delight- 
al to me to be a guest in such an abode as theirs. They 
were about to build a good house: meantime, they were 
none which I liked exceedingly : a log-house, with the 
usual open passage in the middle. Roses and honey- 
vackles, to which humming-birds resort, grew before the 
igor. Abundance of books, and handsome furniture and 
late, were within the house, while daylight was to be 
wen through its walls. In my well-furnished chamber, 
| could see the stars through the chinks between the logs. 
Daring the summer, I should be sorry to change this 
primitive kind of abode for a better. 

It is not difficult to procure the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. Most articles of food are provided on the 
plantation, Wine and groceries are obtained from 
Mobile or New Orleans; and clothing and furniture from 
the north. Tea is twenty shiilings English per Ib.; 
brown sugar, threepence-halfpenny; white sugar, six- 
jence-halfpenny. A gentlemen’s family, where there are 
children to be educated, carnot live for less than from 
even hundred pounds to one thousand per annum, The 
was take land and buy slaves very early; and the 
‘gughters marry almost in childhood ; so that education 
‘less thought of, and sooner ended, than in almost any 
partof the world, The pioneers of civilization, as the 
vttlers in these new districts may be regarded, care for 
other things more than for education, or they would not 
ome, 


cakes 


The wives of the planters may truly be termed 
the slaves of the slaves. Attention to their 
‘ants, which is an important department of the 
cconomy of the estate, occupies much of the 
ume of the ladies, and is a bitter source of 
anxiety and trouble. 

From a picture of the Michigan and the other 
sorthern lakes, which occupies a great breadth 
of canvass, we have derived entertainment, 
though not much information. In a sailing 
vessel on the Lakes, Miss Martineau, for the 
‘rt time in America, found bad manners pre- 
‘alent; but her transatlantic friends were as 
“uch taken by surprise as herself. 

Chis is the newest city which Miss Martineau 
*ppears to have seen. It is a picture wholly 
American, 

While Dr F. went on shore, to see what was to be 
“tt, we had the cabin cleaned out, and took, once more, 
‘#mplete possession of it, for both day and night. As 
Pe 4# this was done, seven young women came down 
“* Companion-way, seated themselves round the cabin, 


an to question us They were the total female 
Vulation of Milwaukee; which settlement now con- 
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tains four hundred souls. We were glad to see these 
ladies ; for it was natural enough that the seven women 
should wish to behold two more, when such a chance 
offered. A gentleman of the place, who came on board 
this afternoon, told me that a printing-press had arrived 
a few hours before, and that a newspaper would speedily 
appear. He was kind enough to forward the first nam- 
ber to me a few weeks afterwards; and I was amused to 
see how pathetic an appeal to the ladies of more thickly- 
settled districts it contained; imploring them to cast a 
favourable eye on Milwaukee, and its hundreds of bache- 
lors, Milwaukee had been settled since the preceding 
November. It had good stores; (to judge by the natures 
and quantity of goods sent ashore from our ship ;) it had 
a printing-press and newspaper, before the settlers had had 
time to get wives. I heard these new settlements some- 
times called “ patriarchal ;"* but what would the patri- 
archs have said to such an order of affairs ? 

Dr F, returned from the town with apple-pies, cheese, 
and ale, wherewith to diversify our ship diet, With him 
arrived such a number of the towns-people, that the 
steward wanted to turn us out of our room once more ; 
bat we were sturdy, appealed to the captain, and were 
confirmed in possession. From this time |began the de. 
lights of our voyage. The moon, with her long trail of 
glory, was magnificent to-night ; the vast body of waters 
on which she shone being as calm as if the winds were 
dead. 


In conclusion, those who desire to add to their 
knowledge of American society, ought to read 
both these works. It is even proper to hear 
whatever can be said in favour of slavery by the 
most eloquent of the advocates of the planters. 
Mr Grund’sstrongest argumentisthe inferiority of 
every race tothe whites. The negroes he places 
at the very bottom of the human scale. The 
necessity of maintaining an abominable and ini- 
quitous system, so completely interwoven with 
American society as to be in his opinion essen- 
tial to its existence, is, however, his ostensible 
reason. In the acquisition of Texas, he per- 
ceives a strengthening of the southern division of 
the States, and greater security to the Federal 
Union, lately threatened by the domination of 
the north, and the consequent continuation of 
that “ necessary evil,” slavery. Could we take 
one decided step with Mr Grund, and once 
thoroughly believe in the intellectual and physi- 
cal inferiority of the race, an opinion entertained 
by many enemies of slavery, we should partici- 
pate in his horrors at the idea of the possible 
amalgamation by marriage. He believes amal- 
gamation impossible, and deprecates it as the 
worst of evils to the superior race. He says— 

Any attempt to raise the condition of the negroes in this 
manner, would not only not benefit the individuals who 
might be selected for the experiment, but be the absolute 
signal for the perpetration of the most atrocious crimes 
against society. It would undermine every principle of 
morality, and destroy the very foundation of society, 
without advancing the cause of the negroes. I consider 
the doctrine of amalgamation as abominable and brutal 
as the first introduction of slavery ; and the injury which 
would be sustained from it, by the white race, infinitely 
greater than that which was inflicted upon the Africans 
by exporting them from their country as slaves. 

The Americans are indeed in a very singular predica- 
ment. Their position, opposed to the rest of the civilized 
world, is most perplexing and unjust. No nation pso- 
poses to take charge of the civilization of the Africans ; but 
the Americans are called upon to emancipate and educate 
their slaves, and to raise them wanequality with themselves, 
Their institutions are purely democratic, and the execu- 
tion of the laws entrusted to the voluntary submission of 
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the people who enacted them; yet several millions of 
another race are to be let loose amongst them, and en- 
trusted with that voluntary submission. Their institu- 
oh, iin BSlOPA would ‘not be adapted to-any other 
state society, yet they are to invite two and a half 
millions of negroes to participate in its ad es And 
all{this they are charged to do for the sake of humanity, 
without inquiring whether that race is capable of enjoy- 
_ ing those privileges, or even made happier by their acqui- 
sition,. And what have the Americans done that justifies 
such ademand? They have coutinued the institution of 
slavery, introduced by another government, of which 
their forefathers availed themselves before its moral in. 
justice was established ; and which their sons have since 


been labouring to shake off, without finding the adequate | 


means. In the northern States, where it could be aban- 
doned, it was done; but the south is obliged to pause, 
lest by an awful retribution of justice they should them- 
selves become the victims of their slaves. 


This even is the curse of evil deeds, : 
That, ever propagating, they engender evil. 


The transportation of the slaves to Africa he 
considers a safe and just, but impracticable 
remedy. During twelve years, two thousand 
five hundred negroes were sent to Liberia, and 
seven hundred thousand were born in America! 
Colonization is a drop in the bucket—no more 
«lequate to the remedy of the existing evil than 
the proposed emigration from Ireland, to the 
relief of Irish misery. Besides, the blacks, 
whether free or slaves, are naturally unwilling 
to leave their fatherland. 
emancipationists of the north of some of their 
pretended merit. 


The northern states, in emancipating their negroes, 
shut but the doors on unprofitable servants, without fear- 
ing their entering by force. ‘They were too strong within, 


and their enemies too feeble without. to give the negroes | 


a chance of success. Their former masters may now see 
them die in the streets, and behold them writhing with 
despair; and yet not fear their revenge. It is not so 
with the southern planter: he cannot abandon his ne- 
groes and expose them to want, without dreading the 
awful consequences. He cannot with impunity make a 
friendly race his enemies, and mock them with the title 
of freemen. 

MrGrund uniformly argues as if the negroes, in 
their debased and wretched condition, exhibited 
the fullest developement of intellect of which 
they are capable. This is insulting as well as 
unfair, His description of the ease, gaiety, and 
comfort in which the negroes live in the south, 
under the protection—gentle word !—of their 


white lords, is darkly contrasted by the shadings | 


of Miss Martineau, and, above all, by the damning 
facts of Stuart and Abdy. With all this, Mr 
Grund is a decided democrat. He denies that 
the spirit of aristocracy exists in the United 
States, or ever can exist, He recognises the spirit 
of family ; but avers—_ 

Aristocracy, in America, must first be created, before 
it can exercise its influence; but all the institutions of 
the country are totally opposed to its birth. 

Nothing, indeed, is more common than to hear Americans 
themselves aver that * there is a great deal of aristocracy 


Mr Grund strips the | 


in their country, of which Europeans generally are entire} 
unaware.” Now I have remained nearly fifteen years ’ 
he United States; but I have never been ablets mn 
icover this aristocracy ; nor its trappings, 
or worshippers. I have, assuredly, known a Variety of 
fashionable coteries—at least what in America would be 
called fashionable ;—composed of highly respectable 
merchants, literary and professional men, politicians and 
others, who, it was evident, considered themselves th. 
nobility and gentry of the land; but they never hag th: 
courage of avowing their sentiments and pretengigns jp, 
public ; and have, of late, been as much excluded from 
the government of the country, as they avoided 
confounded with the rest of their fellow-citizens. OQ» the 
other hand, I have had an opportunity of Observing a 
class of society, again composed of highly respectable 
merchants, literary and professional men, politicians and 
others, who never exhibited the least symptom of jms. 
_ginary superiority over their countrymen ; but always 
acknowledged themselves to be public servants, paid and 
_ provided for by the people; and who, in fact, possessed 
_ considerable more power and influence than their aristo. 
| cratic neighbours with the exclusive sentiments. One 
| party was always dreaming of influence and distinetion ; 
the other actually possessed them. This is all the differ. 
_ence I have ever known between the aristocracy and 
| democracy of America. a 
Universal suffrage has been decried as leading to 
anarchy, and thence to despotism. General Jackson had 
already been represented as the future dictator of the 
republic. How have these predictions been verified? 
|The democratic party have developed more union and 
strength than any previous one in power, S44 ob 
Democratic institutions, as they exist in America, are 
_ without a precedent in history, The ancients teter 
| dreamt of a government similar to that of the United 
| States ; and its very existence was precluded by the ig- 
| norance of the masses, and the absence of a periodical 
| press. Never, before, have the people at large partici- 
| pated in, or assumed, the government ofa state. All the 





| arguments in the world in favour or against demoeraty 
| must, therefore, remain conjectures till time shall have 
| solved the problem. The question, in America, is no 
| longer, whether democracy is to be established; bet 
| whether itis to Le changed. It exists there already, and 
| cannot be abolished without a most dangerous and vio- 
lent revolution, The Tories are the Revolutionists in 
America; the Democrats are the Conservatives, and ad- 
here to the government. 

To speculative Republicans in Europe, this is 
convincing and highly satisfactory. Indeed, 
there is so much that is liberal, rational, and pro- 
gressive in Mr Grund’s general opinions, that we 
the more regret his slavery heresy, or rather that 
_ he cannot see the practicability of emancipation. 
| His work, the publication of which we announced 
some months back, with a hope of being able t 
_ notice it at greater length, is especially worthy 
| of the attention of emigrants, whether ¢oa- 
'tinental or from the British islands. He de- 
| scribes America, its institutions, and the tenden- 
cies of its society: Miss Martineau expatiates 
upon these topics; and, as we have seen, 
occasional severity. Her last words are not® 
cheering as her first-—“ Tur CivinszaTion AX? 
tur Morats or THE AMERICANS PALL PAB BELA® 
THEIR OWN PRINCIPLES.” 
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\PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED NOVEL OF “TERRY-ALT.” 
i THE NIGHT ATTACK. 
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{Iathe sketch of Terry-Alt Tactics, published in oar May Number, it must have been evident to the reader, that Major 

[ and his sons were influenced by private motives, distinct from the considerations of political prejudice 
gné magisterial duty. Therefoye, ere we detail the movements of the Hurlers subsequent to the onslaught, it will 
beexpedient to narrate events which had previously occurred ; whereby a picture may be exhibited to the reader, not 
peaident in Jreland, of the scenes that have been enacted in that unhappy country, during the Locat DistuRB- 

» geces by which its peace has been distracted—scenes more vivid in reality than imagination could depict, and 
over which it may be feared the curtain has not yet been drawn. } 


CHAPTER I. ‘ credit, he rented chambers for the purpose of 

Pencuen on the box-seat of the Galway stage | applying solely to his studies, and bade adieu to 
from Dublin, a young man, of about twenty | his parental roof, till the commencements in the 
years of age, appeared to be intently examining | following year. 
the antiquated and still formidable castle in the | Among the number of his fellow-students with 
town of Shannon Bridge; a position celebrated | whom, by this change in his college life, young 
during the wars of James II. and William of , Burton became more intimately acquainted, 
Orange—under the distinct auspices of whom | there was one in particular to whom he had 
we enter on our story. | found some opportunities of doing service, 

By the sudden stopping of the stage at the| Gerald Fortescue was the eldest of a large 
door of the chief hostelry, our young lover of the | family of scns and daughters. His parents were 
antique was nearly thrown from his centre of connected with statesmen and prelates; and it 
gravity ; and, while he was endeavouring to re- | was, therefore, expected that the younger bro- 
cover his balance, a burst of joyous laughter | thers would be provided for, either in the Church 
reached his ear. Looking down, he beheld his or by transplanting them to offices under govern- 
friend Gerald Fortescue and a companion, in- /ment. For the education of the sons, a resident 
dulging their merriment at his expense. tutor had been engaged ; and the eldest born of 

Who was Gerald Fortescue, thus unceremoni- | the family was the first specimen of the peda- 
ously introduced >—who his companion ?—and | gogue’s abilities that was transmitted to d/ma 
who the object of their laughter? In Parliament- | Mater. 
ary phraseology, we beg permission to explain. | Like young Burton, Gerald Fortescue had 

The system of the Dublin University, differing | taken advantage of the regulations of the univer- 
from those of the Universities of Oxford and | sity, by residing at home during the terms ; and 
Cambridge, in allowing a student to obtain his _ also, after the manner of the English student, he 
degree hy answering a certain number of exam- | found it more expedient to become a resident 
inations, without compelling him to reside | within the college during his senior sophister 
throughout the terms; it follows that young year. 
men, dwelling in the western parts of England, Hitherto, he had experienced much difficulty 
or in the midland counties, find it more conve- in saving a sufficient number of terms to avoid 
nent to enter their names on the books of Queen the necessity of “‘ dropping a class”—that is, 
Elizabeth’s University than on those of either of losing a year in his college course ; for the 
of the “ Twin Sisters.” distractions of a country life in Ireland present 

At the period, however, of the occurrences a considerable obstacle to the pursuits of litera- 
hereafter to be related, the number of the young | ture and science. 

Englishmen entered as students in Trinity Col- The non-resident student, after he has saved 
» Dublin, was much more confined than it | his term, returns to the vacancy of a country 
subsequently been; the advantages being | life—that is, a moral vacancy—occupied, in. 

then less generally known, and the course of | deed, in hunting, and fishing, and shooting ; and, 

“tudies very complex, and consequently difficult. | when the mother’s eye is not watchful, beating 

Of this number was Henry Burton, the son of the covers for other game than partridges. If 
*private gentleman in one of the midland coun- a large river or a lake lie in the vicinity, there 

of England. Destined for the bar, it was is an additional inducement for abandoning the 
spposed that the time not devoted by him to his dry study of the college course, by the practice of 
late studies might be more profitably em- fresh-water navigation ; and thus the time steals 
ployed in the society of his father—a man of on insensibly, until the approach of another ex. 
extensive reading and considerable knowledge amination, when dogs, and guns, and boats, and 
of the world—than in the dissipation of an Eng- fishing-tackle must be relinquished, by a despe- 
“Niversity. Accordingly, for the three first rate effort of self-privation, and the attention 
years of his college course, he visited the Dub- brought to bear, if possible, on abstruse science 

2 University—preferred for the reason assigned and ancient literature. In this, however, success 

ve—only for a few days in every quarter, to is not always to be attained; and it sometimes 
attend the examinations ; but, in his senior happens that the young student travels up to 


“phister year, being desirous to graduate with town at the appointed time, to obtain ne other 
40 XLU,—VOL, IY, 20 
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trophy of his expedition than Lord Antrum’s | 


_tescue. ‘* That’s one of our cottiers, of whose 


premium*—that is, a caution. 


‘ As Gerald Fortescue was not gifted with either | 


| 


talent or application, and more particularly as | 


his attention had been diverted from his studies | 


by events producing strong excitement—which 
will be explained in the following pages—it was 


after many hair-breadth escapes that he arrived, | 


without the Antrum honour, at the fourth or 
senior sophister year of his college course. There, 


however, his good fortune would have abandoned 


him—the mass of studies having accumulated— 
had not his class-fellow, the young Englishman, 


volunteered his aid, and, by taking the young | 


squire into training a few days previous to each | 


examination, prepared him sufficiently to save 
his distance. 

Thus the intimacy between the class-fellows 
had increased during several succeeding terms ; 
and, consequently, on the approach of the long 
vacation, Gerald Fortescue invited the English 
student to pass some portion of the holidays with 
him at his father’s residence on the banks of 
Lough Ree. 

The invitation was accepted—the more readily 
because Henry Burton was particularly desirous 
to become acquainted with the mannersof the Irish 
in the interior of the island ; for, having heard 


80 Many contradictory reports of the conduct of 


the peasantry, both political and moral, he was 
glad of an opportunity that might enable him to 
form a judgment for himself. It was not, how- 
ever, until the month of September that he found 
sufficient leisure to bid adieu for a time to his 
rooms in Botany Bay.t 





CHAPTER IL, 

‘“* Ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed Gerald Fortescue, 
as Burton descended from the box seat. ‘‘ Look 
at the Englishmantrying to learn whether Shan- 
non Bridge is peopled by Yahoos or Brobdingna- 
gians, without regarding two good fellows who 
have been waiting here this half hour to bid him 
welcome !” 

Burton alighted as the word “ welcome” was 
pronounced ; and found, at the instant, that the 
action was suited to the word, for both his hands 
were in the friendly grasp of the young squire. 

“ By Jove! I am glad to see you, Burton,” 
said the latter—*“ and so, I’ll answer for him, is 
my brother Arthur, whom I beg to introduce to 
you. He will tell you that we have prepared 
Jireworks at home, to celebrate your arrival.” 

While the Englishman returned, in a calmer 
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fashion, the Irish greeting with which he was | 


received he observed that a man, whose appear- 
ance was indefinite—seemingly half domestic, 


half peasant—turned away abruptly from behind | 


the young men, with a marked expression of im- 
patience. His manner was so peculiar, that Bur- 
ton almost instinctively demanded—< Who is 
that man?” 





ee 


° Antrum, the Latin for a care. Care, (beware,) sup- 


porrd to be addressed to men not considered entitled to | 


the term. 
t+ A square, so called, in the Dublin University. 


ee 








« What ! he of the one eye?” said Arthur For. 


skill as a charioteer we avail ourselves whep 
our more regular domestic cannot be Spared, 
Watty Cox, our footman, coachman, and butler 
is preparing to do honour to your arrival; . 
Danny Kiernan, the one-eyed gentleman, has 
been summoned to supply his place. But come, 


_ you have not dined. We have ordered dinner, 
_ to get a good word from the landlady.” . 


The party entered a private room, where a 
table was already laid for dinner. Burton would 
willingly have stretched his travel-tired limbs 
upon a sofa which occupied the upper end of the 
apartment, were it not already in the possession 
of a formidable array of fire-arms, that seemed to 
forbid invasion. ‘The stories with which Gerald 
Fortescue had frequently entertained him, in 
their College rooms, of the proceedings of the 
Terry-Alts and Carders, were brouglt immedi- 
ately to his recollection by this display of warlike 
preparation. He, therefore, was not surprised 
when the younger brother observed— 

““ You see, Mr Burton, that we never venture 
abroad without a good supply of powder and 
shot, in case of need. It is not always a par- 
tridge or a hare that crosses our path unexpect- 
edly, in this quarter of the country. We some- 
times run the hazard of becoming the sport of 
others ; and nothing but the general belief among 
the peasantry that none of our family go from 
home unarmed, could have protected us so long 
from assassination.” 

« Assassination !” 

«“ Even so. My father has been most active 
as a magistrate against the disaffected; and, 
therefore, the most diabolical threats have been 
frequently pronounced against himself and all 
belonging to him.” 

“ Are they bold enough to utter threats?” 

“Not openly; but he receives, among his 
letters on the breakfast table, notices, written in 
blood, calling on him to desist from his magis- 
terial duties, and warning him of the conse- 
quences of his zeal.” 

“ Then, surely, you can trace the authors of 
such notices ?” 

‘‘ Impossible. When we inquire from the ser- 
vants how such papers were received, we never 
obtain a satisfactory explanation.” 

“ Why not discharge such domestics, and get 
others °”’ 

« Gerald, who is so profitably employed there 
with his black bottles—for he seldom lets a waiter 
decant the wine—he would tell you, in his Col- 
lege jargon, that that would be falling from Seylla 
intoCharybidis. In fact, such a proceeding W° 
never answer ; for, although we know that every 
domestic in our house is sworiu—-that is, boup 
by oath to the most implicit obedience t@ the 
secret orders of the Terry-Alts—yet we prefer 
retaining those whose attacliment and gratitude 
may neutralize the ferocity of bigotry and dis 
affection, rather than engaging strangers, who, 
perhaps, would only gain admission to our 


one day, for the purpose of admitting a lawe* 
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band to our massacre the next. In any other 
conntry than Jreland, it would appear an act of 
folly or insanity to ride or drive about in the 
daytime armed with gun and pistol. But so far 
is this system of defence necessary here, and 
more particularly in our family, that we cannot 
pass from one apartment to another without 
conveying our fire-arms at the same time. When 
we enter the dining-room we bring them with 
us, piling them at a distance from the door ; 
when we pass thence to the drawing-room, the 


came precaution is adopted ; and from this sys- | 
tem one salutary result follows, that, as our do- | 


mestics are in constant observation of our move- 
ments, they know it would be impossible for 
those with whom they are confederated to sur- 


prise us. If, then, they are not attached enough | 


to give us warning of an attempt upon our lives 
—which, indeed, they dare not do, in violation 
of their oaths—they are acute enough to feel 
assured that, whatever might be the ultimate 
snecess of such an attempt, the most daring of 
the aggressors would meet with certain death.” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by the pre- 
sence of the waiter bringing in the dinner. 

“You have given Burton a most luminous 
exposition, Arthur, of the agreeable life we have 
invited him to share with us,” said the elder 
brother, seating himself at the table. ‘“ Come, 
let us see what our landlady has provided for 
us. There, my boys, what say you to that sal- 
mon? We have capital fish, Burton, in this 
little stream of ours. Shannon Bridge, you 
know, is famous for its eels; and our lake 
abounds with pike, and trout, and perch, which 
will afford us good sport in our boating expedi- 
tions.” 

“To be candid with you,” replied Burton, “1 
find more amusement in eating your river fish 
than in catching it. I have not patience to be- 
come an angler.” 

“By Jove, Gerald, I will bet you anything 
that Mr Burton takes after Mr Lowe, who, you 
remember, used to sit in the stern of the boat, 
with his fishing-rod in one hand and a book in 
the other. How we used to laugh at him, until 
he thrashed us into good behaviour! Lowe was 
our late tutor, Mr Burton—a good fellow, after 
all. We will tell you more of him another time. 
Let me take a glass of wine with you!” 

“Come, Arthur, there are only three of us; 
you are not going to leave me out of the frater- 
nity.” 

As the young men drank to each other, the 
door was abruptly opened, and Kiernan, of the 
one eye, entered. 

“What do you want, Danny?” asked the 
elder brother.‘ Have you had your dinner ?” 

“T have, yurr Honnur, an’ thank you. Bud 
I was thinkin’ as how it would be as will to start 
afore the sun goes down ; for you know, Masthur 
Girald, we have a long way to dhrive, and up 
hill into the bargain. Will I put the baste to 
the dog-cart . 

“ Not yet, Danny, my man ; we have not had 
“wine. Tell the landlady to give you a glass 
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of punch, and keep yourself cool and comfortable 


until we send for you.” 

‘As fur the whishky, I'm behoulden to yurr 
Honnour for that same; bud you know, sir, the 
mare tuck up a nail on the road, an’, unless we 
start airly, mayhap we'll get back late.” 

“ Go, go, Danny—we shall be time enough for 
supper.” 

“ Well, you know best, to be sure, Masthurr 
Gerald ; bud the road’s a bad road, anyhow.” 

Saying this, Kiernan left the room, evidently 
dissatisfied at the delay. 

‘© Gerald, I think that Danny is in the right,” 
said the younger Fortescue. ‘‘ We have seven 
miles of road, Mr Burton, made difficult by 
several steep and tedious hills.” 

“ Pooh! pooh, Arthur !—it is not eight o'clock ; 
let us finish our wine, and we shall reach home 
before the warder makes his round.” 

“ ¥"hat! do you keep watch and ward ?” asked 
Burton. 

“ As there are four of us old enough to per- 
form garrison duty,’ replied Arthur Fortescue, 
*< we take it in turn to accompany a policeman, 
who sleeps in the house, in his inspection of the 
premises at nightfall ; and, having seen that all 
the doors and windows are properly barricaded, 
and the domestics assembled in the servants’ 
hall, the warder, as we call him, on duty, brings 
the keys and lays them on the supper-table, 
near my father’s chair. In the winter, our duty 
commences at an earlier hour. Doors and win- 
dows are barricaded before we sit down to din- 
ner ; and the policeman takes his station so as 
to observe the motions of the servants. Our 
cook we know to be disaffected ; and, as she has 
latterly seemed to increase in her fair propor. 
tions, we suspect that, if her bachelor were to 
promise to make an honest woman of her, she 
might be easily induced to play us false.” 

“ You give a most frightful picture of the 
morals of your peasantry. Does not the priest 
exert his influence to instil into their minds sen. 
timents of gratitude towards their employers?” 

‘‘] know nothing of the conduct of priests in 
the other parts of the country; but he of our 
parish, Father Mike, as we call him, is not one 
of those divines of whom the Popish hierarchy 
may be proud. You willsee something, perhaps, 
of Father M’Caul during your stay with us. 
Were I to give you my opinion of him, you might 
pronounce me to be uncharitable.” 

“I should not accuse you,” replied the young 
Englishman, “ of any voluntary want of charity ; 
but permit me to observe, that I fear the preju- 
dice of the Protestants in the disturbed districts 
of this unhappy country equals the bigotry of 
the Papists ; and I very much suspect that the 
deadly enmity entertained by the oppressed is 
excited by the unconciliating illiberality of the 
oppressors.” 

“ Put that in your pipe and smoke it, brother,” 
observed the elder brother, with good humour. 
“I told you that you might prepare for many @ 
tough debate with Burton. Many a time and 


oft have I been called to order non biet se ous 
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college rooms, when I have only been repeating 
the sentiments that we hear every day from my 
father, and uncle Chateaufort, and the Sankeys. 
But now you are both of you well matched, and 
I expect much amusement from your political 
encounters.” 

« What ! again, Danny !” 

“«« Does your Honnur intind to sturr this blissid 
night? I tell yez oncet fur all, Masthur Girald, 
it is time fur us to be movin.” 

« Well, Danny, bring round the dog-cart, 
and put Mr Burton’s portmanteau into it.” 

‘«¢ Danny seems particularly impatient at our 
delay, Gerald. Is there anything wrong in the 
wind, think your” 

« Bah!” replied the brother ; “‘ youare always 
croaking.” 

“Well, mark my words, Gerald!—there is 
something which makes Danny uneasy. I ob- 
served in his manner a mixture of anxiety and 
constraint.” 

«© Nous verrons,” said the other, using one of 
the few French phrases with which, as he laugh- 
ingly observed, he “was accustomed to puzzle the 
natives.” 

Many aman has acquired the reputation of a 
linguist with claims not much better founded. 

The waiter appeared to say, that the dog-cart 
was ready. The fire-arms being then conveyed 
into the vehicle, the party mounted—Gerald 
Fortescue taking the reins, and inviting Burton 
to sit beside him, while, on a back bench, were 
seated Arthur Fortescue and he of the one eye. 





CHAPTER III. 

The party proceeded from the town at a rapid 
pace ; Gerald Fortescue encouraging the mare 
by calling her his “ beauty,” or enjoying an oc- 
casional jest directed against his brother, who 
seemed thoughtful and uneasy—at one time ap- 
pearing to reconnoitre the road, as if he expected 
danger, and at another time looking search- 
ingly on Kiernan’s countenance, whose eye al- 
ways fell beneath the scrutiny. 

“* That,” said Arthur Fortescue, addressing 
Burton, and pointing to an old tree peculiarly 
situated on the roadside—“ that used to be the 
haunt of a celebrated robber—a fellow whose 


adventures were of a most romantic kind. | 


He was accustomed to lie in wait within the 
hollow of that tree, and watch for travellers 
approaching the town, whom he could observe 
as they descended from the brow of the hill 
before us. He had thus an opportunity of ascer- 
taining their number, and whether it would be 
prudent to attack them. Doyou think, Danny, 
that we shall meet with any companions like him 
on the road to-night ?” 

This question was evidently intended as a 
Seeler, 

“ Not so near the town,’ was Kiernan’s unsatis- 
factory reply. 

Arthur Fortescue seemed anxious and ill at 
ease. 
* There is no fear of meeting robbers, at all 
events,” observed his brother, “ Such fellows 
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always know whom toattack. Goit, my beauty! 
That’s a pet! We have nothing to lose but 
powder and shot! 

« An yurr arrums an yurr blued, Masthur 
Girald,” said Wiernan, aiding the force of t 
expression with the most ominous tone, and 
shaking his shoulders, as a Frenchman would 
shrug up his in anticipation of some unpleasant 
occurrence. 

The brothers made noreply. Asilence ensued, 
during which each man seemed engaged with his 
own thoughts—those of the young Englishman 
not being of the most pleasing nature. 

The lawless condition of the country had often 
been the theme of conversation and debate among 
his associates in college. The newspapers were 
daily filled with reports of outrage and confia- 
gration; and, when Henry Burton declared his 
intention of visiting Westmeath, at that time 
reckoned among the most disturbed districts in 
Ireland, his acquaintances raised their hands and 
elevated their brows in amazement at his rash- 
ness. He believed, however, that a great majo- 
rity of the reports respecting deeds of midnight 
atrocity, said to have been perpetrated by the 
peasantry, were either invented or exaggerated 
to advance party purposes, or to promote poli- 
tical designs, or even, occasionally, to fill upa 
vacant space in a newspaper. 

When, however, he found himself exposed, as 
has been shewn, to the chance of becoming a 
participator, perhaps a victim, in those scenes of 
outrage and bloodshed, he felt as if prudence 
whispered to him, though too late for the warn- 
ing to be of use, that he would have acted with 
more wisdom had he remained in his college 
chambers, preparing for the coming term. But 
it was too late for reflection. He found himself, 
as he augured from the manner of his companions, 
advancing headlong in the way of danger; but 
to return to Athlone would have been an act of 
equal cowardice and rudeness. He determined, 
therefore, to abide the issue. 

The dog-cart soon arrived at the foot of the 
hill seen from the robber’s lair. Gerald For- 
tescue pulled up, saying, as he looked steadfastly 
at Kiernan— 

“ We had better alight, Danny, and relieve 
the mare by walking.” 

“ You may do that same,” replied he of the 
one eye ; ‘an’ it would be just as will to take 
yurr goons wid you too—that will make the load 
on the baste the lighther.” 

The brothers again exchanged glances with 
each other, and alighted ; taking the fire-arms 
with them, and handing Burton a carabine and 4 
brace of pistols, provided, as they said, for bis 
especial service. 

The English student followed the example of 
his companions, by buckling a black belt about 
his waist, and sticking the pistols into 3t, 
then proceeded in a line behind the dog-catt 
driven now by Kiernan, who had resumed his 
office of charioteer. 9 

Burton s attention was first directed from the 
train of foreboding thoughts that 
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mind, by hearing the brothers engaged in earnest 
conversation in a language that was unknown to 
him. He could not suppose it to be Irish, be- 
eause Kiernan was within hearing, and yet ap- 
peared not conscious of the subject of their 
discourse. ‘They seemed to understand each 
other perfectly ; and, while their tones were deep 
ae if from deliberation, their utterance was rapid 
from the excitement which they found it difficult 
to control. Burton felt ill at ease at not being 
a party to the consultation, and he began to be 
somewhat piqued at the idea of being a partaker 
in their perils without being likewise made a 
sharer in their confidence and counsels. But 
the apprehension of approaching danger soon 
removed from his mind all minor considera- 
tions. 

At stated intervals along the hill they were 
ascending, deep recesses had been formed for the 
purpese of containing stones for the repair of 
the road. As the party approached one of these, 
Gerald Fortescue called to Kiernan, who was in 
advance— 

“ Danny, send your eye into that devil’s 
punchbowl.” 

“ An’ iv I did, Masthur Girald, I should have 
te ax yurr Honnur to go fitch it back to me; 
furr you know the sorrow a stim can Dan Kier- 
nan see wid its fellow. But all’s right there, 
anyhow. It’s too airly yit”—he dwelt upon this 
word—* furr the rovin’ boys to be abroad.” 

“Had you not better, Gerald,” said his brother, 
with a laugh, “when we come tothe next recess, 
send a bullet round the corner ?” 

“My gun’s not crooked enough for that feat, 
Arthur; I should have one made for the pur- 
pose,” 

“An’ mayhap, if you war to thry yoursilf, 
Masther Arthur, you might furr oncet be suc- 
cissful.”” 

There was something in the manner in which 
Kiernan pronounced these words, unmeaning 
though they seemed to be, which made the 
brothers again exchange looks of mutual intelli- 
gence, 

“It would be unwise to do se, Danny,” said 
the elder—* we might cause alarm in Anna by 
the report.” 

“Och, the sorrow resave the danger of that 
at all, at all!” replied Kiernan, ina still more 
expressive tone. 

‘The party were at this time within a short 
distance of another recess similar to the first 
they met, 

“Here goes, then!” exclaimed Arthur For- 
tescue. “ Danny, hold the mare by the head.” 

While the younger brother took aim for the 
Purpose of shooting round the corner, Gerald 
stood ready to repel any attack from the spot 
at which Arthur's rifle was directed. But it 
vas in vain that the latter pulled the trigger— 

gun missed fire, and, upon examining the 
pan, it was discovered that the priming had 
removed. This led Gerald Fortescue and 
rton to make the same examination, and the 
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time, had gained the brow of the hill, and 
was awaiting the approach of the deliberating 
party. 

« ‘There’s no immediate danger, at all events,” 
said Gerald Fortescue—“ we are now close to 
Anna, and there we can consider what is best to 
be done.” 

“« Let us proceed, then,” replied his brother, 
“and don’t lose a word of what Kiernan shall 
further say to us.” 

From the summit of the hill where they re- 
mounted the dog-cart, an extensive prospect 
appeared in view, on which the shadows of the 
coming night were beginning to spread a veil. 
No time, however, was allowed Burton to pause 
and dwell upon the landscape; but the brothers 
pointed out to him the various features of the 
scene as the party wound rapidly along. 

“To the right,” said Arthur Fortescue, “ lies 
the domain of Chateaufort, where our uncle, 
Lord Dunsbannon, resides. Its woods are 
scarcely perceptible in the gloom that gathers 
over them, and the castle is completely con- 
cealed by the timber. Still farther to the right, 
about a mile in advance of us, is the domain of 
Laketown, the property of Mr Semple. There 
is good shooting in the preserves, and the 
grounds are beautifully diversified with hill, 
and woods, and water. To the left, as your eye 
may tell you, lies Lough Ree, spotted with 
islands. See! how the waters give us light, as 
they lie mirrored in calm repose!” 

“1 think I told you, Burton, that Arthur is a 
poet. Now, if we had not more serious work 
upon our hands, he could stand rooted to this 
spot, and descant in glowing phrase on tbat col- 
lection of waters, the greatest charm of which, 
in my mind, is, that it contains excellent fish for 
our sport, and a cool element to swim in. 

Burton smiled at what he perceived to be 
the sentimental enthusiasm of the one brother, 
and what for some time he had known to 
be the good-natured simplicity of the other. 
Glad would he have been to have felt himself 
released from so urgent a necessity of hastening 
his progress, and. to have paused to sympathise 
with Arthur Fortescue in the reflections which 
such a scene—hill and valley—wood and lake— 
might very naturally have tinged with the 
colouring of poetic feeling. 

“And yet, Gerald,” said Arthur Fortescue, 
“it was not owing, I am sure, to any fault in 
Mr Lowe that you did not acquire a taste for 
poetry. He has often read to you his own 
effusions as we strolled along those very shores. 
That scenery always reminds me of him. Love, 
Mr Burton, disappointed love, drove him from 
us; and since then we have been without a 
tutor.” 

At this part of the conversation a village 
opened on the view, situated at the foot of the 
hill they were descending, 

“ Misthur Lowe was a quare blade, sure. 
inuv,” remarked Dan Kiernan, “ It’s mysi 
used often wondhur at all his ways, Bud, Lord, . 





“me result followed. ‘Kiernan, in the mean- 
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away from the big house in the depth of win- 
thur, and walked afut all the way to Ballymena, 
and the snow lying thick upon the arth! Sure 
an’ it’s how the sarvint girls used to say that 
it was crassed in love he was—bud, the Lord 
purtict us, if such a night as that warn’t inuv 
to cool the hottest love that iver byled in a 
man’s body !”’ 

“* Were you ever in love, Danny? They say 
that Peggy Lee expects you to take her to the 
chapel.” 





“Ah, thin, is it in love I'd be, Masthur | 


Arthur, wid only one eye in my hid! No, no— 
I know the women too well, the hussies !” 

“Danny's afraid,” said Gerald Fortescue, 
“that his wife would get to the blind side of 
him.” 

‘* Musha, thin, it’s yurr Honnur that says 
thrue; fur sure if they can desave their husbans 
who have two eyes to watch their wicked doins, 
little’s the chance that Dan Kiernan would 
have of spyin out their manceurres. Bud here 
we are at Moil Murlongh’s, Will yurr Ion- 
nurs alight fur a thought, and take a drop of 
the crathur? It will do yurr sowls good, and 
kip the cowl out of yurr stomachs.” 

© We'll take your advice, Danny. 
have a glass yourself, and then give the mare 
some bran and water.” 

“Thank ye, Masthur Girald. 
same, an’ wilcome.” 

‘* God save all here !”’ said Gerald Fortescue, 
as he led the way into a shebeen house, “ How 
do you do, Mrs Murlough ?” 

** Your sarvint, Masthur Girald!—it’s mysilf 
that’s glad to see yez and Masthur Arthur to 
the fore. Be sated, gintlemen, I beg of yez. 
Won't yurr Honnurs take something to fortify 
yurr stomachs agin the night sir? I’ve some 


I will do that 


of the rale sort, if so be you say nothing to the | 


Major.” 

“Why, Molly, my father’s not an excise- 
“man !” 

“Well, say no more about it, agra; bud 
dhrink, and much good may it do yez!” 

‘*Not here, Mrs Murlough. I should not 
like to be seen drinking potheen in your bar; 
but take the black bottle into your parlour.” 

“ Then it’s yoursilf, Masthur Girald, that 
has a right to command the best room in my 
house, and sorry I am that I have not a betthur 
to offer yez.” 


Saying this, the landlady ushered her guests | 


into a parlour which might be said to “ serve 
for parlour, and kitchen, and all.” Having wiped 
down the table with her apron, she speedily 
produced a bottle of the rale sort, and then 
discreetly left the party to their supposed en- 
joyment. 

‘‘ The first thing to be done,” said the elder 
brother, ‘is to examine and reload our arms.” 

This operation he commenced by proceeding 
to draw the loading from his fowling-piece, a 
double-barreled one of exquisite workmanship. 
But this service had been performed for him by 
some unknown hand, and it was discovered that 
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Arthur Fortescue’s rifle and Burton’s carabine 
had been dealt with in the same manner, 
Without making many observations on an 
occurrence which they seemed perfectly ty 
understand, the brothers reloaded their fire, 
arms, while Burton followed their example with. 
out putting any questions. lim, however, 
Gerald Fortescue addressed in these words, as 
soon as the preparations had been completed— 
“It is matter of much regret, my dear Bur. 
ton, to both my brother and myself that your 
introduction to our family should commence 
under circumstances which, I am bound in ean. 
dour to confess to you, seem attended with the 
utmost danger. You may have been surprised 
to hear Arthur and myself converse, a while 
ago, i an unknown tongue; but, when we were 
children, we invented a language which no one 
but ourselves could understand, and, as we have 
never been for any length of time asunder, we 
have continued it occasionally for our amuse- 
ment. This evening, however, it has rendered 
us unexpected service, by enabling us to hold 
counsel at a moment when we wislied not to be 
understood by Danny Kiernan. My brother 
and myself then came to the conclusion that 
Kiernan’s manner forebodes danger to us on the 
road, and now the proof is evident in the trick 
that has been played upon us in Shannon Bridge; 
where, as you see, some secret emissary of the 
disaffected drew the loading from our arms 
while we were lounging about the door of the 
inn, awaiting your arrival. Being a stranger to 
the manners of our peasantry, you cannot unier- 
stand, as we do, the character of Kiernan, at 
whose mercy we seem to be, but who has 
hitherto acted for our safety. It is quite clear 
that he is aware of some conspiracy against us, 
which he dares not reveal to us in explicit 
terms; but his anxiety to induce us to leave 
Shannon Bridge at an early hour, and his mode 
of directing our attention to the state of our 
arms, as well as his many hints, apparently 
without meaning—all this leads us to the per- 
suasion that, as the night will have set in before 
we can possibly reach Lakewood, we shall have 
to defend ourselves ere we arrive there.” 
Gerald Fortescue paused a moment, to observe 
the impression that his words might have pro- 
duced on his fellow-student. The young Eng- 
lishman, however, offered no remark, but re- 
mained attentive. His companion, misinterpret- 
ing the motive of his silence, thus continued— 
“We would advise you, who have na such 10 
ducement to lead you farther, as we have, in 
the desire to reach our house—not kaowing 
whether it is ourselves or our family that the 
lawless legislators of this country intend 
attack to-night—you we would advise to 
here. The woman of this house is indebted t 
our family, and will, at our desire, make you 
comfortable for the night. And now, my dear 
fellow, fare you well! If we reach home 
safety, we will visit you at cock-crow, 
you back with us to breakfast.” 


Here the brothers would have taken leave of 
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Henry Burton; but he answered them calmly, 
that he had not come so far to be disappointed 
of his supper ; and, if danger did lie in the way, 
he was resolved to take his share in it. 

Arthur Fortescue grasped his hand, and then, 
tarning to his brother, said, with a look of 
triumph— 

«| told you how it would be, Gerald. I knew 
that Burton would not consent to your pro- 

sal.” 

r Well, come, my boy !—since you will on with 
ys,” continued the young squire, laying his hand 
on Burton's shoulder, “‘ let us trust in God and 


our own courage. Were we sure that the dan- 


ger menaced ourselves only, and not our family, | 


Arthur and myself would not be so foolhardy as 
to proceed ; but we arein doubt upon that point ; 
and the only person who could instruct us dares 
not violate his oath. We can see clearly, how- 
ever, that his attachment—for he has lived with 


us many years—is too strong for the injunctions | 


of bigotry and faction. So long, then, as he 
continues to move forward without giving us 
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some palpable hints to direct our conduct, we will | 


trust to his guidance. We must, however, be 
prepared for the worst; and so—one glass of 
the potheen, and long life to us all!” 

The toast wasdrunk in solemn silence; and then, 
the reckoning being paid, and Molly Murlough 
complimented on the excellence of her ral sort, 
the party once more ascended their war-chariot 
and proceeded. 
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keeping, and call on Peter Fin to row us across 
to Lakeview. But what will you do?” 

“ I'l] just move on quite an azy to Glashin, an’ 
put up the mare at Jim Nowlan’s, an be wid you 
—the Lord presarve yurr Honnurs!—in the 
mornin’.” 

Kiernan, without further conversation, pro. 
ceeded on his way, while the young men leaped 
into the fields that lay in the direction of the 
lake. 

‘‘ Now,” said Arthur, in a voice of deep and 
compressed anxiety, ‘‘ we know the worst. Our 
house is devoted to massacre this night, unless 
we arrive in time to give notice of the danger.” 

“| don’t agree with you, my dear Arthur,” 
replied his brother, “ Danny's anxiety that we 
should return by the lake is owing to his know- 
ledge that it is intended to waylay us on the 
road between Glashin and Lakeview. The loos- 
ening of the horse-shoe was his own act at Anna, 
to give a colour to his unwillingness to proceed.” 

‘‘Is the distance by water much less than that 
by land?” inquired Burton, 

“* Considerably,” replied Gerald ; “ for Glashin 
lies on one side of the bay below us, and our 
house is situated on the other; so that the road 


_winds round the angle where these two sides 


meet. We shall shoot across the lake, and thus 
gain time, and perhaps escape danger,’ 
“ Are you sure of linding a boat’” 
“Perfectly. Fin is either at home at this hour, 


| making mats for the market of Athlone, or else 


Danny kept on at a spanking pace, as if both 


he and the grey mare had acquired fresh vigour, | 


until a second hill was reached, much longer 
and more steep than the preceding one. Here 
also the young men alighted, and advanced once 
more in a line behind their Polyphemus. Be- 
fore they had gained the summit of this ascent, 
they observed that Danny exhibited impatience 
by the peculiar motion of his shoulders, until, at 


taking up his lines on the lake, within call of his 
wife's voice. Besides, there are boats lying at 
all hours in a little harbour just below us, and 
we know where the oars are to be found among 


| the brushwoed,” 


last, he made a sudden halt, and exclaimed, in a | 


tone that expressed, however, more of exultation 
than of disappointment— 

“TIT can go no furjur, Masthur Girald: the 
mare has dhropped a shoe; and yurr Honnur 
knows that the road at the other side of 
Glashin”—here he placed a peculiar emphasis— 
“is too bad intirely for a baste whose feet are 
tindhur,” 

“What shall we do, Danny?” inquired Gerald. 
“Are we to stay here all night ?” 

“It's not for the likes of me to tache yurr 
Honnurs ; bud, in my thinkin’, the shortest way 
to the big house would be the best at this time 
of night.” 

“LT have it!” said Arthur Fortescue. “ Fin’s 
cabin is close at hand, and he shall row us across 
the lake,” 

“It's your own silf that’s the sinsible lad, 
Masthur Arthur ; and Pethur Fin will be mort- 
shal proud to do yez a rale sarvice.” 

Again the peculiar emphasis was repeated. 

“Well, Danny,” said Arthur Fortescue to him 

the one eye, in a tone of kindness, “ we'll leave 
the mare and Mr Burton's portmanteau in your 





‘© Fin,” observed Arthur Fortescue, “ is one of 
the monsters of the lake. [le would afford yeu 
much amusement if we could enjoy his eecentri- 
cities at such a moment of anxiety; but all may 
yet be well: and we may still have some pleasant 
excursions up the lake with Peter fin as our 
bargeman. Here is his cabin.” 

Several fields had been crossed by the young 
men, and they were arrived at the brow of an 
inclined plane of considerable extent, at the base 
of which lay the lake, shadowed in the obscurity 
that now hung over it. A miserable but, more 
resembling a shed raised as a temporary shelter 
against the weather than a continual habitation 
for man, lay under the brow of the declivity, 
with its back or roof resting upon the hill.side, 
and its front looking down upon the lake. To 
Burton, it appeared a small mound of earth, or 
part of a broken ridge; and, as such, he would 
have walked over it, at the risk of a broken 
limb from the descent in front, had not Arthur 
Fortescue drawn him to one side of it, as he 
announced it to be the residence of Peter Fin, 
the monster of the lake, 

On doubling the gable end of this wretched 
hut, a light was perceived through the door—for 
windows there were none. Gerald Forteseue 
knocked, and a voice, in a shrill aceent, asked—~ 

“ Who's there ?” ; 
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<< Mr Gerald Fortescue and his brother Arthur. 
Is your good man at home, Biddy ?” 

A few words seemed to pass between the occu- 
pants of the but before the door was opened by 
the simple process of removing it altogether ; for 
it consisted only of a few boards fastened rudely 
to one another, and laid against the aperture 
intended for a door-way. This aperture was im- 
mediately filled up by a gigantic figure, whose 
head was literally crowned by the roof of his 
humble dwelling, and enveloped in wreaths of 
smoke that issued from a turf-fire, at which stood 
his wife, a diminutive being, presenting the 
appearance of one of the witches in Macbeth. 

“ Save yurr Honnurs !” said Fin, “ what brings 
yez across the wather at this time o’ night °” 

“If you would save us, Peter, clap your oars 
on your shoulder and come along with us.” 

“ Is there any great hurry, Masthur Girald °” 
said the wife—“ could you not wait a bit, till my 
husban git his supper? The stirabout is boilin’, 
and Pether has not tasted bit nor sup since 
mornin’.” 

“He shall sup with us at Lakeview, Biddy. 
There’s something for yourself, to buy tea, and 
comfort you in his absence.” 

“Well, sure inuv, it’s yurr Honnur, Masthur 
Girald, that always makes a poor body look 
plazed. Bud here, Pether a-/a-na, ate this as 
you go along—it’s the last morsel of oatcake in 
the cabin, and I was keepin it for Pether to take 
wid him on the lake in the mornin’.” 

“Look at the monster,” whispered Arthur 
Fortescue, as Fin issued from the hut, and took 
his way down the hill-side with a pair of oars 
and a grappling iron on his shoulder. 

Fin seemed indeed a giant. His height was 
nearly seven feet, the length of his limbs in 
proportion, and his shoulders seemed broader 
than the gable end of his own cabin. How he 
found room to move, and breathe, and have his 
being in so confined a dwelling, might have been 
thought impossible, unless it were supposed that 
he doubled up his body, as passengers at sea are 
obliged to do when they enter a berth in some 
confined and ill-appointed smack. A greater 
wonder was, how a creature of so huge dimen- 
sions could support life on such scanty fare. 
When Burton made this observation to Arthur 
Fortescue, the latter answered, in a tone of un- 
affected compassion— 

“« My dear friend, it is often matter of aston- 
ishment to myself, how nine-tenths of our 
peasantry maintain existence. They seem to 
live on the cameleon’s dish—the air.” 

‘‘ But this Fin—is he a true man?” inquired 
Burton, as he saw the giant striding rapidly in 
advance, while Gerald Fortescue seemed in ear- 
nest conversation with him. 

“That man,” replied Arthur, “has been our 
companion from our childhood. He has been, 
as it were, our foster-father on the waters. By 
him we have been taught to row, to navigate 
our skiffs, to lay our lines, and drag our nets. 
With him we have passed days and nights on 
the Jake and among the islands, before the Terry- 





Alts obliged us to cireumscribe our wan 

He is childless, and I believe that he loves me 
and my brothers as well as if we were his own 
children. Yet, after all, he is a Papist ; 
although I feel assured that he would not take 
an active part in a conspiracy against our hoase, 
still it is very probable that he requires not 
Gerald's explanation at this moment to acquaint 
him with the peril which threatens us. Yes—Iam 
convinced,” added Arthur Fortescue, after a 
pause, “ that Peter Fin would neither injure nor 
betray us—but I doubt whether he would venture 
to reveal to us the treachery of others, or take part 
against our assailants in a moment of emergency, 
Affection I know to be strong in that man’s breast; 
but bigotry and ignorance are much stronger.” 

«< Ay,” thought the English student within 
himself, for it was then no time for political 
disputation—“ ay, the bigotry of one party, and 
the prejudice of the other—terms which, after 
all, are but synonimous—strengthened by ignor. 
ance on the one hand, and intolerance on the 
other, have involved this noble country in end- 
less contention and consequential misery.” 

The train of the young Englishman’s reflec- 
tions was interrupted by the arrival of the party 
at the little harbour, where Fin’s boat was lying 
among others—some of them chained and pad- 
locked, as appertaining to the neighbouring 
gentry, the rest undistinguished by this badge, 
as belonging to owners too poor to fear dis. 
honesty. Of the latter class was Fin’s little 
bark, into which the party entered; and each 
man being seated in such a manner as to preserve 
the equilibrium of the Curlew—so the light skiff 
was named—their Charon pulled it out of the 
harbour into deep water. ‘Then taking his seat 
on the centre bench, he commenced a display of 
such skill and strength as had rendered him 
proverbial on the lake. His dress—which was 
but an apology for a covering, being a hetero- 
geneous assortment of shreds and patches— 
discovered his broad and brawny chest, long neck, 
and sinewy arms, while he bent forward and drew 
back in measured time to every stroke. So well 
was he acquainted with the chart of the element 
through which his skiff was shooting, that he 
never turned his head to either the right hand 
or the left. His eyes, indeed, he allowed to 
wander from Arthur Fortescue to the stranger, 
and so alternately, as they occupied the stern of 
the little vessel, with their firearms placed 
beside them. 

« How do you and the old woman pull together, 
Fin ?” asked Arthur Fortescue, wishing to direct 
his own attention from thoughts which were 
probably becoming more gloomy from the in- 
creasing darkness. ‘ 

« Just as ushal, Masthur Arthur—she’s kind 
an’ considherate inuv while the tay lasts ; bud 
whin she no lounger finds a grain in the : 
bad cess to me, bud it’s thin she’s the divil 
incarnate !” 


“Why don’t you keep her in better orders 


my man?” said Gerald Fortescue, from his 
station at the prow, i 
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«Now, Masthur Girald, iv you war talkin about 

orse or @ dug, thir might be some sinse in 

question. Bud you're only a garcoon afthur 

all, a vich, an’ know nauthing of the divilries of 

the women. I'd rather be tossed in the Curlew 

on the widest part of the Shannon, durin the 

mightiest stawrum that ever blowed from the 

Hivens ona cowl December night, nor dale wid 
a female in a passion.” 

« Would yeu believe it,” said Arthur Fortes- 
cue, to his companion at his side, “the little 
body that you saw in Fin’s cabin often beats 
him so soundly that he is glad to retreat from 
her tyrsnny, and take shelter for the night in 
his Curlew ?”’ 

«Qh, bud, sir,” said Finn to the stranger, 
as if anxious for the character of his wife, “she 
always follows me when her passion is over, and 
fnds me out where I am lying, mayhap in the 
cowl’, and coaxes me back again to her own 
chimley corner.” 

“Why don’t you treat her,’ said Gerald 
Fortescue, ‘‘as the cobbler serves his wife— 
strap her soundly whenever she’s saucy ?” 

“Is it me strek a woman! Poor soul !—a 
blow of my fist would kill her out an’ out!” 
replied Fin, giving increased energy to his action, 


which carried the Curlew through the water 


with a velocity that called forth the approbation 
of the brothers. 

“Bravo, Fin! you surpass yourself to-night, 
my man! Stick to that and we'll touch the 
shore in ten minutes.” 

“Tl warrant yez there in na time, if ye will 
bad kip studdy on yurr sate—an’ the less we 
spake the betthur.” 

The brothers took the hint; for it was evi- 
dently the general feeling that Fin was pulling 
as for life or death. 

That moment presented a picture to the view 
that remained indelible on Burton’s memory. 
The scene on all sides was as calm as if nature 
dept beautifulin repose. The obscurity, indeed, 
was such as to conceal distant objects ; but the 
shores of the lake, wooded and rocky—the 
islands, past which the Curlew flitted, as they 
seemed to rest pillowed on the waters—the 
darkened mirror beneath, which Fin seemed 
‘arcely to disturb, so regular, and steady, and 
lengthened was every stroke—the moon appear- 
ing and disappearing at intervals among the 
clouds that moved leisurely on their course—all 
these objects combined to present a picture, 
‘uted to awaken the most tranquil feelings in 
the human breast; and the English student 
could not but ask himself this question— 

“Am I in Ireland, or in some fairy scene of 
universal peace and happiness? Can it be that 
lam in a country where men’s passions are 80 
perverted as to disturb all social order—where 
the oppression of power is met by the enmity of 
tuffering, and the serf rises fiercely as a fiend to 
retaliate his wrongs on the head of the tyrant 
*he would deprive him of the privileges of hu- 
Manity 7” 


The Curlew was losing fast upon the shore, 
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and the outlines of s building were becoming 
every instant more and more distinct through 
a vista opening upon the lake, when a shot was 
heard to break the stillness of the hour. Fin 
seemed now endowed with the strength of a 
dozen men of ordinary stature, and Gerald 
Fortescue was heard panting with anxiety, 
while his brother kept an unaltered gaze on the 
dark object which Barton rightly conjectured 
to be the dwelling-honse of Lakeview. 

At this moment a loud crash was heard—the 
brothers started to their feet. 

“Sit still, garcoons, sit still, an’ my blessin 
be upon yez!” said Fin, with an earnest affection 
in his tone, 

The crash was repeated, and then a shot was 
heard directed from the house, and then another, 
and another, and another. 

‘One, two, three, four,” reckoned Arthur 
Fortescue. ‘ Thank God, Potter at least is with 
them !” 

‘‘ Who is Potter?” asked young Burton. 

‘‘ The policeman,” was the hurried answer, 

The Curlew winged her way into a little 
harbour. The young men leaped upon the shore 
at the moment when the volley from the house 
was returned in such a manner as to shew that 
the assailants were in considerable numbers. 
Gerald Fortescue paused, to say to Fin— 

‘Remember our plan. Keep a sharp look- 
out ; and, if we must run for it, be ready, Peter, 
to receive us. Good-by !” 

“Niver fear, a-la-na—you may depind on 
| Pethur Fin to the last dhrop in his owl body, 
Bud be studdy, boys, an’ keep well togithur 
undher cover; for there’s fearful odds aginst 
yez. The Lord purtict yez, my own brave 
garcoons !” 

Thus half muttered the uncouth being, as he 





| disappeared in his skiff behind a jutting but- 
| tress. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Volley after volley were following in succes. 
sion, with equal spirit, from the assailants and 
the assailed. 

‘I fear, Gerald,” said the younger brother, 
as the companions paused to examine the prim- 
ing of their fire-arms—“ I fear it would be use- 
less to attempt making our way into the house 
at present. We have nothing for it bnt to 
skirmish with the Terry.Alts, making them be- 
lieve us more numerous than we are.” 

‘Yon are in the right, Arthur, Let as place 
them between two fires.” 

“ Forward, then, in God's name!” replied the 
younger, proceeding to lead the way. 

“Stay a moment, Arthur; let me go first— 
Seniores priores,” | 

The elder brother moved along the shore for 
some distance to the right, followed closely by 
Arthur Fortescue and their companion. He 
then struck into the copsewood on the left; and 
wound along through pathways scarcely pe 7 
ible to the eye, but with the 
he seemed perfeotly nequeinted, At 
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stopped on the edge of a lawn, of which there 
was a view through the brushwood. 

«Here let us separate,” said Gerald Fortescue, 
« and let each man do his best, till we are forced 
to give ground, Do you, Burton, always follow 
our example.” 

The lawn lay in front of the dwelling-house, 
from the windows of which the occupants were 
keeping up a spirited and well-directed fire, as 
appeared from the confusion that prevailed 
among the assailants—a confusion that seemed 
increasing, notwithstanding the exertions of an 
individual distinguished from the rest by a 
military hat and feathers, and who appeared to 
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of pistols. Arthur Fortescue then dashed int, 
the brushwood, followed by Burton, the elde: 
brother still closing the rear. : 

In a few seconds, the companions reached the 
shore, and, turning to the right, hurried swiftly 
in that direction. They were pursued, howeye; 
by a party not very numerous, but evident) 
most determined. Burton, seeing that his friends 
continued their flight along the shore, inquires 
of Arthur, as they ran, side by side— 





be actively engaged in directing the movements | 


of the Terry-Alts. 

From his inspection of the scene, Burton was 
called to more active operations by the report 
of Arthur Fortescue’s rifle, accompanied by the 
disappearance of the plume that decorated the 
leader. At about twenty yards to the right the 
elder brother's fowling-piece was heard. Burton 
followed the example from his cover. Then, 
much nearer him than before, a second shot was 
heard from. Gerald Fortescue, who had shifted 
his position, and who, running rapidly up to 
Burton, bid him “ follow.” 

The three companions had taken up new 
ground, when a party of the assailants hastened 
towards the quarter lately occupied by the 
brothers and their friend. The latter discharged 
their pistols, as the flank of their opponents be- 
came exposed. 

“« Now for the bushes!” said Gerald Fortescue. 
“ Follow Arthur,” added he, addressing Burton ; 
then applying his fingers to his mouth, and 
giving a prolonged whistle of a peculiar tone, 
he immediately dashed after his companions, 
who were moving through pathways in which 
Burton, if alone, would have found it impossible 
to proceed. The enemy were heard in pursuit, 
breaking through the brushwood, and shouting 
to each other by way of encouragement. 
meantime, the contest seemed in some degree 
abated at the dwelling-house. After a run of 





In the | 


some distance the young men reached a clump | 


of trees, behind which each of them took his 
stand as he reloaded. A slight pause ensued, 


«“ What's your object ?” 

« The harbour a-head,” was briefly answered. 

At this crisis—for in a moment it became 
one—while the pursued were gaining ground op 
their pursuers, a second party appeared rushing 
down to the shore through a vista which opened 
from the lawn upon the harbour; and thus the 
progress of the pursued was intercepted. 

“ Face danger always, boys,” exclaimed Gerald 
Fortescue. ‘‘ Let each man do his best with his 
remaining pistol, and then trust to the but-ends 
of your guns.” 

The pursuers amounted now to no more than 
half-a-dozen, while those who stood ready to 
intercept the pursued were at least double that 
number ; but when they saw the young men were 
advancing rapidly upon them, they seemed for a 
moment undecided, as if wondering at their 
boldness, or else dreading an encounter with 
desperate men. 

The moment of hesitation was not lost by the 
three companions ; they discharged their pistols 
at the very heads of those opposed to them ; and 
then, with the but-ends of their guns, forced a 
passage. At the instant, a figure rushed down 
upon the shore, distinguished by a military hat 
in plumeless guise. 

‘‘ Hurrah!—the Captain!” was shouted by the 
Terry-Alts. 

“Hell upon earth!” he exclaimed, “will 
you let a few boys defeat you? On, on! and 
stop them !—they can swim like wild-ducks!” 

It was evident that he sunposed it to be the in- 
tention of the young men to plunge into the lake; 
and, as for Burton, he saw no other mode of 
escape. Before the edge of the harbour was 
reached, a blow, directed from behind, staggered 


_ the elder brother, who fell upon one knee. Arthur 


when the brushwood in front of them seemed to | 


start into life, by the appearance of the enemy. 
About twenty of them advanced, but were 
checked by well-directed shots ; and then Gerald 
Fortescue repeated his manomvre of approach- 
ing nearer to Burton's position, and discharging 
the second barrel of his fowling-piece. Some, 
however, of the most daring of the antagonists 
advanced with determination, and, consequently, 
the young men were obliged to give ground 
under a succession of random shots, fired too 
hastily to take effect, until they reached another 
line of copsewood. Here the brothers again 
halted, the elder saying to Burton— 

“ Follow Arthur still, when we give ground.” 

About a dezen of their opponents had out- 
stripped the rest in speed, and probably in 
courage, They were received with a discharge 





Fortescue wheeled quickly round; and, as he per- 
ceived the leader of the Terry-Alts in an attitude 
to repeat the blow, flung a pistol at his head with 
so decided an aim, that it took effect upon his 
brow, and he fell senseless on the shore. Burton 
aided the elder to recover; hut time had been 
lost—for, at such a crisis, every moment 's 
fraught with intense importance. The young 


_men were surrounded by a host, and all 


lost, when Fin shot his skiff to the shore, from 
the lurking-place where he lay concealed, and. 
bounding forward with his grappling iron 1” his 
right hand, and an oar resting on his left - 
der, he directed the former, after the manner i 
which a spear is hurled, and transfixed, with its 
point, the foremost of the assailants, driving 

iron into his very brain; then, with a sweep of 
his oar, he drove back the rest, like 4 flock of 











sheep, astonished as they were by the sudden 

apparition, and—with all due honour for Fin’s 

wess be it spoken—his savage and uncouth 
rance. 

« Quick ! quick !---for yurr lives, yurr sowls !— 
in—in to the boat, garcoons!” were the hurried 
words he uttered, as the young men were antici- 

ting his counsel. 

Before the enemy had time to recover from 
their surprise, Fin had regained his Curlew. She 
spread her wings with alacrity on the waters; 
and then, dipping them in her favourite element, 
skimmed lightly from the shore. 
shots fellowed ; but a dozen strokes of the oar--- 
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A few random | 


such as only Peter Fin could give—brought the | 


little skiff under the cover of obscurity. 
As the giant champion lay upon his oars, 
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bud guiss, you couldn't be far out in yurr 
reckonin’.” 

“« Is it” said the younger brother, 
quivering with agitation, and leaning on Fin’s 
shoulder, as he whispered the remainder of the 
question in his ear; while Gerald Fortescue 
leaned forward at the same instant, and Burton, 
though deeply interested with the scene, turned 
away his look, on perceiving that the private 
feelings of the brothers were compromised in the 
discovery which they sought. 

‘“ Hell to their sowls, the villians! an’ the 
crass of Christ be our guide! They have set 
fire to the haggart!” exclaimed Fin, standing 
erect, as a burst of flame rose suddenly from the 
land side, and was followed by a shout of triumph 



















| that seemed to be prolonged in horrid echoes 


while the rescued party were reloading, time was | 


afforded for observation. 
have taken place in the combat at the dwelling- 
house; the firing had ceased ; and nothing was 
heard except the voices of the assailants shout- 
ing to each other in different directions, 

“You had look in your ilbows, Masther 


Arthur, when you hit the Captain of the Terry- | 


Alts, an’ tumbled him smack upon the sod!” 

“Are you sure, Fin, my man, that it was the 
Captain ?”” 

“Am I sure that my granny loved whishky ? 
An’ why shouldn't I be sure of it, a-eushla-la— 
me, that knows him since he war no higher nur 
my knee? And good reason I have to know him 
to boot. Didn’t he visit my own poor cot, three 
weeks gone by, wid his blued-suckers at his 
back, and threaten to murdher mysilf, and put 
Biddy on the gridiron, over the burnin’ cindhers, 
unliss we tuck the new oath of allagiance !—An’ 
the Lord furgive me, bud I little thought as how 
it would be bruck by mysilf so soon!” While 
he uttered these words, Fin shuddered at the 
thought of his perjury. ‘ Bud there's no hilp 


A cessation seemed to | 


along the shore. 
“ Pull, pull, dike mad, Fin! and land us below 


_the grotto,” said Gerald Fortescue, seeming to 


fur it, anyhow,’ added he; “it’s thinking I am | 


of what Biddy ‘ll say, whin she hears all the ins | 


and outs of the consarn.” 

“ Biddy will say you’re an honest fellow, Fin, 
for saving us from massacre,” observed Arthur 
Fortescue. “ But tell us more about this Captain 
Terry-Alt. I would have sworn that I have 


heard a voice like his; and the figure, too, was | 


familiar to my eyes, though I had no time to ex- 
amine closely,” 

“It’s yoursilf that has seen him, Masthur 
Arthur, agra—an’ often, to boot—both be day 
and be night, fur many a long year. I knew him 
by his light step an’ bowl’ look ; although I niver 
‘aw hair on his chin, until he tuck to wearin thim 
false whishkers.” 

“Who is he, Fin ?---tell me, my good fellow,” 
said Arthur Fortescue, in a tone of the most ear- 
Lest solicitude, while his brother seemed to catch 


the infection, by the fixed and anxious gaze which | 


he directed on the interrogated party. 


“You know, Masthur Arthur, it’s as good as | 


ny life is worth, and Biddy’s into the bargain, 
© revale the secrets of the cause. I'm parjured 


; 
| 
} 
i 
| 


“ough alriddy, Bud, if yurr Honnurs would | that the party were obliged to move in single 


adopt a sudden resolution. ‘ The villains,” 
added he, addressing his brother, “ are so busy 
now at their devil’s work in the haygart, that we 
can enter the house by Lowe’s window ; for I'm 
sure Richard must have recognised my whistle.” 

‘God of Heaven! how the flames are spread- 
ing! Look, Gerald !—they have seized the offices!” 

In a few moments, the firmament seemed one 
sheet of flame. Pillars of fire ascended from 
various points, as each stack caught the blaze, 
or the thatched roofs of the outhouses succes- 
sively added fuel to the conflagration. 

Such was the nature of the burning, as Burton 
collected from the observations of the brothers. 

‘«« How providential,” said one of them, “that 
the wind is blowing from the house !—Pull, Fin, 
pull !” 

The scene was awful, yet sublime. The sky 
above, and the lake below—wood, hill, and valley 
—were illumined with one concentrated corrusca- 
tion. A single dark spot was perceptible. This 
was the dwelling-house, as it stood, with its chim- 
ney-tops, between the haggard and the shore, 
like a spot upon the sun’s disk. T'hat seemed to 
be the object of the second landing. 

The boat reached the shore---not in a harbour, 
as before, but impelled on the beach by the 
vigorous arm of the boatman. 

“Go back now, Fin, to Biddy ; for we shall 
not return. We either gain admission, or sell 
our lives dearly in the attempt.” 

‘‘It would be better, my dear Gerald, to let 
Fin and Mr Burton pull out into the lake, and 
there await the issue.” 

«1 have come too far with you,” said the En. 
glishman, “ to turn back at such a moment.” 

«And I,” said the boatman, shouldering an 
oar, “have bruck my oath alriddy. So, Mas- 
thurs, jewil, ‘in fur a pinny, in fur a pown’, 
Pether Fin ‘ll not be the one to desart yez in an 
unlooky hour.” 

Gerald Fortescue led the way into the 
wood. The pathway seemed more artificially 
arranged than those which had been the scene of 
the late skirmish. It was so narrow, indeed, 
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serpentine that its length was pro- 
ts ba at a moment when rapidity 
nent was of so much importance. But 
wood at each side was so close as to be 
e, and the elder brother seemed too 
inted with the localities of the domain 
to choose such a pathway at mere hazard. 

As they rounded each corner in the windings, 
a view presented itself of about twenty yards in 
advance; and Burton remarked that Gerald 
paused an instant before he doubled each turning. 

They had proceeded thus with caution for a 
few minutes, when, on arriving at an angle some- 
what more distant than the rest, the leader of 
the party drew back, with a rapid movement, 
saying, in a subdued voice—— 

““ The grotto’s occupied !” 

Each man checked his step, and, in the pause, 
was heard the sound of voices. Attention being 
then stretched to the utmost, the shrill lamenta- 
tions of a female were distinguished, mingled 
with the high-toned expostulations of aman. The 
sounds were becoming more palpable to the 
ear, and the very words could almost be com- 
prehended. The brothers were dreadfully 
agitated while they listened ; and accosted one 
another in their unknown tongue. ‘They seemed 
by their manner to arrive at the same con- 
clusion, when the younger also had thrown 
a hurried glance at the scene, concealed from 
Burton and Peter Fin, who were standing farther 
from the angle. As if impelled by a simulta- 
neous feeling, the young men bounded forward, 
like wolf-dogs darting on the quarry ; and then 
a few steps in advance brought fully before 
Buorton’s view a scene which the light from the 





which it would be impossible to describe so in- 
stantaneously, without the aid of the painter's 
pencil. 

An open space lay in front—at the upper 


part of which appeared a hermitage, with a low | 


and narrow entrance, conformable to its style; 
to the left of it, and on Burton’s right, stood 
the ruins of a chapel; and inthe direction oppo- 
site to the chapel, was to be seen an alley, ap- 


traversed. The intervening space was arranged 
in grass plots and beds of flowers ; and the entire 
scene, as has been stated, was lit up with the 


flected by the firmament. 

All these objects, it is true, were not imme- 
diately beheld by Burton; for, as the brothers 
rushed furiously towards the Hermitage, the 
young Englishman’s attention was directed like- 
wise to the eame object. A fearful shriek was 
heard issuing from the place ; and, almost at the 
same instant, a figure burst forth, and, bounding | 
like a stag when first roused by the hunter, | 
disappeared amid the ruins. Though the appa- | 
rition was seén but for a moment, and in that 
moment fired at by both the brothers with a | 
hurry and agitation that denied success, Burton | 
did not fail to recognise the military hat of the 


Captain of the Terry Alts, who had teen so 
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lately stretched upon the shore by the 
rected blow of Arthur Fortescue's pi 
dress also was now discernible by the |i 
resembled the uniform of an officer in a 
service. Burton stood rooted to the spot is 
astonishment. The brothess had rushed into 
the hermitage. Fin had strode with giant 
into the ruins in pursuit of the fugitive, The 
young Englishman was left alone, presenting ig 
his attitude and look a fitting study for an artist 
to depict the expression of surprise. All sense 
of danger was subdued within him by a f 
of romance, that wound up his mind to the most 
intense excitement, in so much, that, if a 
hundred muskets had been levelled at his head 
while the spell was on him, he would have ated 
unmoved from his position. That sort of feel. 
ing also had seized upon his frame, which some 
times paralyses a man when awakened suddenly 
from sleep by the sense of immediate danger; 
and though, while he leaned upon his carabine 
with his left hand, he had placed his right hand, 
as if mechanically, on the handle of a pistel in 
his belt, it is doubtful whether he could have 
summoned energy of mind or strength of nerve 
sufficient to use the weapon, if attacked. —. 

Fin returned unsuccessful from the pursuit; 
but the delay made by the brothers within the 
recess would have caused Burton to fear some 
disaster, had he not heard them speaking in sub- 
dned and anxious tones. At length the younger 
brother appeared, and summoned Fin to him. 

“© The lady’s maid,” said he, in a hesitating 
tone, ‘‘ has been playing the fool to-night. We 
must convey her into the house without the 
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_knowledge of my mother, if we can gain admit. 
conflagration discovered to him at a glance, but | 


tance. Go, my man, and Mr Gerald will tell 


_ you what to do.” 


Fin entered the hermitage as desired ; and 
Arthur Fortescue took his post silently beside 
Burton. ‘The latter had recovered from his sur- 
prise, and possessed sufficient perception to dis- 
cover that his young friend was dreadfully agi- 
tated. Arthur spoke not, but kept his eyes 


_ fixed steadfastly on the chapel, as if expecting 
| to behold some hateful or appalling object. His 
parently the continuation of the one already | 


companion’s observation was soon diverted from 
him to the party that issued from the hermit- 
age—Gerald Fortescue and Fin; the latter 


_ bearing in his arms a female form, dressed 088 
glare issuing from the burning offices, and re-— 


peasant girl, in a grey cloak, with a hood that 


completely enveloped the head, and thereby 


concealed the features. 

‘© Lead the way, Arthur,” said the elder 
brother, ‘‘ and do you, Burton, my good fellew, 
goon next. Be steady, brother, and remember 
that, if opposed, we give not one jot of ground 
not though the devil should appear in persea, 
instead of sending us his proxy.” 

There was an unnatural expression of detet~ 
mination conveyed in the tone with which Gerald 
Fortescue pronounced the latter words, 
his teeth with inward rage as he concluded. 

Burton could not but reflect, as he proceeded 
with the party along the alley leading from the 
right of the hermitage, that oply four-and-' 


s fain 
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twenty ‘hours previously he was reposing in 
within his college rooms, having no 
shor subject of ‘anxiety to disturb his sleep 
pate feat of not being in time for the morn- 
ingeaach; and that, in that brief lapse of time, 
ie found himeelf involved in scenes of danger, 
mystery, and exeitement, which it would require 
thé pen Of a Radcliffe to describe. ‘* Such is 
life!’ was his mental exclamation—a common- 
expression, uttered constantly by many 
who can form from their own experience only 
faint conception of the strange and awful cir- 
gumstances to which it may be applied. 
» The termination of the alley was soon reached, 
where it opened on that part of the lawn which 
flanked one side of the dwelling-house. There 
s fall view presented itself of the frightful con- 
fagration. But other deeds were to be done by 
the epectators, than to stand gazing on the 
terrific and sublime panorama. 
« All's right!” said Arthur Fortescue, turning 
reond to address his brother. ‘‘ I! see the 


” 





He pointed to a window immediately beneath | 
the roof, in which a light was burning. It is to | 
he remembered that the offices from which the | 
james were rising, were situated at the other 
side of the mansion. 

* Forward, in God’s name !—the road’s clear 
for us!” replied the elder brother. 

Crossing rapidly the space that lay between 
the plantations and the building, the party found 
themselves on the edge of an area or moat, and 
opposite a double window. 

“ Open Sesame!” cried Arthur Fortescue, 
flinging some gravel against the glass. 

A part of the shutters was instantly removed ; 
the division forming one side of the window was 
thrown up, and a voice demanded—‘*‘ Who's 
there ?”” 

“ Ali Baba !” was the watchword. 

A plank was instantly thrust out. Arthur | 
Fortescue leaped on it and disappeared within | 
the apartment. In another second, his voice was | 
heard announcing that all was safe. 

The other brother motioned then to Fin to | 
cross the plank with liis burden. Some delay 
eecurred, owing to the difficulty of conveying 
the female through the opening. Burton had | 
not till then perceived that she was insensible. 
A still greater difficulty, however, arose, when 
the monster of the lake endeavoured to force his 
Passage. fle stuck half-way between the frame- 
work—no pleasing moment of suspense for Gerald 
Fortescue and his companion, who expected to 

attacked by some straggling party of the 
Terry-Alts. However, the task was at length 
accomplished, and then the fellow-collegians fol- 
lowed without interruption. The plank was 
forthwith drawn in ; and the window closed with 
ing-bolts; but the place was involved in 
ness. 

“ Have a moment's patience, my friend,” said 

Fortescue, pressing Burton's arm, as they 
"eed beside each other, < We shall have lights 
‘&® moment.” 





_sented a glazed and lifeless expression. 
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Some minutes, however, intervened before a 
light was introduced. During the delay, Arthur 
Fortescue and the boatman were not. present, 
as Burton rightly conjectured, their voices being 
no lénger heard by him. The pause was 
up by the young squire, who e in an under 
tone, and with less connexion than as reported. 

‘We are now in what used to be the terri- 
tory of onr late tutor, Mr Lowe, or, in other 
words, our school-room. He was rather wild 
for a pedagogue, and played the madcap now 
and then. One of his favourite freaks was to 
wander about the country after nightfall in search 
of adventures. His mode of egress was through 
the side window which has given us admittance. 
In the winter evenings, while we sat at study, 
our tutor, who was supposed to be sitting with 
us, Was roaming along the borders of the lake, 
or perhaps visiting a wake or a wedding, We 
were sure, however, to hear, before the supper 
hour, his signal of ‘Open Sesame!" It has thus 
been agreed on by my brothers and myself, 
that should any of us be debarred from our 
regular mode of admittance to the house, 
either by our love of roaming, or by danger 
from without, Lowe’s window should be our 
refuge, and his signal our watchword. A pe- 
culiar whistle from the party intercepted, in 
the case of danger, waa to be answered by a light 
from our sleeping room above us. My brother, 
George, here, has been our St Peter on this 
occasion. Now that Arthur has returned with a 
a light, you may behold our paraphernalia of 


| study.” 


Globes, maps, desks, and forms met the eye 
of the visiter ; but his attention was immediately 
attracted to Arthur Fortescue, who had returned 
alone, bearing with him a light. The face of 
the young man was deadly pale ; and when he 
raised his eye to look upon his brother, it pre- 
Had 
not Burton seen him act with coolness as well as 
courage in the late skirmish, he would have 
thought that over-excitement had wrought thus 
fearfully on his frame and feelings. ut he con- 
cluded, from the mysterious events that formed 
a portion of their adventures, that some mental 
struggle was at work within, excited by neither 
the conflagration nor the contest. 

“Come, come, this is no reception for our 
friend Burton,” said the elder brother ; “ let us 
to my father—right glad will he be to see us.” 

Saying this he proceeded to the door, 

“‘ Are you not coming, brother ?” he resumed, 
on perceiving that Arthur remained stationary. 

“ Not yet, my dear Gerald,” said the young 
man, faintly—“ I cannot yet; leave me for a 
moment to myself—I'll follow you shortly. There, 
George, take you the light, and accompany Gerald 
and Mr Burton,” : 

“ Nay, my dear Arthur, don’t play the girl at 
such atime. If our father should see me 
out you, he'd think that some accident bad bap. 
pened to you,” ” tik aeaae bib 


“You are right, Gergd—T0 g9, with, you 


but I’m” 
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The poor fellow could not utter another word 
—a choking in his throat was heard, as he en- 
deavoured to subdue his feelings—he sank upon 
a bench—a hysteric laugh was the result of the 
inward struggle, and then he burst into tears. 

“ My Arthur—my dear boy,” said his brother, 





taking him affectionately by the hand; « whys 
will Burton think of all this weakness?” 
“ Burton will bear with me, dear Gerald ; fo; 
I am weak with past exertion. But, come ; ['} 
go with you to my father.” 
( To be continued. ) 





DEATH PUNISHMENTS.* 


Tue criminal law is considerably ameliorated 
since the scaffold was a permanent erection on 
Tower Hill, and London Bridge was constantly 
garnished with a show of grisly heads. Three 
hundred executions in London alone was under 
the average of one year’s slaughter in the happy 
days of good Queen Bess—and this out of a popu. 
lation of less than one-fifth of the present 
amount. These numbers fell off; and within 
the last century, about twenty-one criminals 
men and women, executed together in a morn- 
ing, seems to have been the maximum. From 
the beginning of the present century, the num- 
bers fell off more rapidly. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
when he commenced his labours, found that only 
sixty-seven criminals had suffered in London 
and Middlesex from 1802 to 1809, for every 
species of the innumerable capital offences which 


then loaded the statute-book. But this was the | 


selected, or, many of them, as probably the 
accidental victims of justice, out of no fewer 
than 508 criminals capitally convicted. Even then 
the ripened intelligence of the public mind, and 
the feelings of humanity, acted as the safeguard 
of a large class of minor culprits ; for, although 
nearly two thousand individuals were committed 
to Newgate, for stealing in dwelling-houses and 
shoplifting, during this period of seven years, 
only one wasexecuted. Forgery and the bankers 
no «doubt claimed their sacrifices among the 
sixty-seven persons offered up; but theft, as a 
capital crime, was already virtually abrogated, and, 
indeed, by the extreme rigour of the law, fenced 
with impunity. Executions diminished still more 
rapidly in number after forgery had, under Lord 
Denman’s bill, ceased to be a capital offence ; 
and, with one exception, the London rabble 
had not, for four years, until the other day, been 
gratified with the brutalizing spectacle of an 
execution. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
those previously trained insuch horrors, andsolong 
deprived of the customary excitement, should have 
glutted over the punishment of Greenacre, and 
the disgusting details of that cold-blooded ruf- 
fian’s case. 

That single case, aggravated as it is, suffi- 
ciently demonstrates that capital punishment, as 


at present inflicted—or the grand tragic drama of | 


the gallows. with the dramatis persone of the 
Recorder, the Ordinary, and the Hangman-—may 
often entail much greater mischief upon society 
than the atonement to justice, in the terrors of 
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~® Report of the Criminal-Law Commisioners.—Punish- 
ment of Death—Selections from the Morning Herald, 
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theexample, can repair. Many of the circumstances 
attending Greenacre’s case, we consider a blot 
| upon the national character, and a foul reproach 
| on that system of criminal law which had grossly 
| depraved the public mind. Ifthe merciful exten. 
| sion of the period between the passing of sentence 
_and execution, so recently obtained, is to be spent 
_in the same manner, enabling one class of persons 
‘to indulge a morbid and dangerous curiosity, 
and another to whet and prime themselves for 
the full enjoyment of the coming banquet, we 
shall be induced to wish for a return to the old 
system, which precluded the criminal from either 
the possibility of remission, or of due preparation 
to meet his punishment. ‘The disgust which this 

case has excited must, however, prove corrective. 
Public functionaries will be taught that, however 
‘it may have been in past times, the most awful 
punishment which man can inflict upon man, and 
which can be justifiable, if at all, only under the 
dire and imperative necessity of exhibiting a 
| dreadful example, is something too sacred to be 
conducted like a bull-baiting or badger-fight, 
| where the fancy-men are to be previously excited 
‘by daily details issuing from the press of the 

preliminary training of the animals for the brutal 
exhibition. 

_ We do not, at present, intend to enter upon 
| the speculative argument for the entire abolition 
of the punishment of death. Many good and en- 
| lightened men go thus far ; and their numbers are 
daily increasing. Although capital offences are 
‘now greatly limited in some communities---es in 
France, Prussia, and the United States of Ame- 
‘rica—and in other countries entirely abolished, 
and the number of executions in every Euro- 
| pean State greatly diminished, with the happiest 
| effect as regards the repression of crime, we Coe 
'sider it premature to discuss the question in its 
full breadth. Sir Samuel Romilly, the greatest 
of our practical criminal-law reformers, beg@ 
with those statutes whose operation was, ™ 
effect, suspended by their sanguinary atrocity ; 
‘and which, while they permitted the guilty t 
escape, because of the enormous disproportion 

between the crime and the punishment, te? 
_to deprive society of the valuable right of 
protection of property; made judges 
lute or arbitrary; rendered humane jurors 
and witnesses perjured, and prosecutors dis 
honest or reluctant. A worse system of crim 
nal law cannot be imagined than that which 
made it virtue in a judge, a juror, and a witnes* 
to commit understood perjury, to lie, and ” 
palter with conscience; and a yirtue this ** 
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while the common sense and feelings of man- | 


kind cried out against the rigid administration of 
those sanguinary statutes which, for every degree 
and shade of crime—whether cutting off the head 
of the King, or imitating its likeness on a far- 
thing’s worth of copper; committing the most 
aggravated parricide, or quietly stealing a very 
small amount of property— inflicted the same 
dreadful and irremissible punishment. There 
existed not alone a temptation to those engaged 
in criminal trials, to suppress and distort truth, 
and to violate the sanctity of oaths, but what, to 
the best men, must have appeared an absolute 
necessity to choose the smaller evil, and to elude 
the cruel statute by a breach of morality, which 
humanity and substantial justice alike demanded. 

In those days, and, indeed, even in our 
own, a calculating housebreaker or footpad 
would always prefer being tried on the capital 
charge; and he would be right, as the same 
feelings of justice and tenderness that inter- 
pose between him and the gallows, would 
consign him, without remorse, to the adequate 
and salutary secondary punishment which the 
good of society or his own moral improve- 
ment dictated. Since Romilly commenced his 
thrice-blessed labours, much actual good has 
been accomplished ; and, in the awakening 
and enlightening of the public mind, the broad 
foundation has been laid for those irresistible 
reforms which must be carried in spite of the 
professional prejudices of lawyers, the bigotry 
of superannuated opinion, the aristocratic pre- 
judices of Whig and Tory game-preservers, 
and the blind selfishness of all classes of men 
in relation to the peculiar species of property 
which they themselves possess. 

It was this selfish feeling, with the co-operative 
influence of land-owners in the legislature, which 
made crimes, accompanied by no violence or 
peril to life or limb—such as horse-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, simple burglary, and similar of- 
ences—equally penal with deliberate murder or 
the most aggravated arson. Thieves were seldom 
in a condition to make reparation in kind, al- 
though the law had sanctioned equitable atone- 
ment ; so the losers of property determined to 
exact the penalty in blood; and the law gave 
effect to the vindictive feeling. In their most 
rigorous enactments, law-makers might con- 
template the better security of property, how- 
ever ineffectual they may, on trial, have found the 
system of severe and uncertain punishments ; 
but the prosecutor, where he did not humanely 
hold back altogether, generally acted with asteady 
fye to that vengeance for his individual loss 
which the statute had put in his power. Thus, 
4 disproportioned punishment in every way de- 
feats its own purpose. Property is as insecure 
“8 éver ; equitable reparation is rendered impos- 

¢; men are encouraged in vindictive or anti- 
“cial feelings, and taught to consider life, which 
is liable to be forfeited for offences so multiplied 
‘ad frivolous, as a thing of no worth, and which, 
under a certain rank, may be freely sported 
vith ; while judges, jurors, and witnesses have 





their notions of right and wrong confoanded, and 
are seduced into corrupt practices, that small 
delinquents may escape from capital punish- 
ment. 

Formerly life was appraised in money—now, 
money, orits worth, insmallamount, is setagainst 
life. Long as the truth has been promul- 
gated by legislators and ethical writers, that all 
punishment is a grievous evil, and that its only 
end is the prevention and repression of crime, 
the principle is but feebly felt. The ideas of 
vengeance and punishment are, with the many, 
inextricably confounded. 

Yet the still small voice of reason and humanity 
has long made itself heard on this important 
subject, by those who chose to listen. Monte- 
squieu, Beccaria, and Bentham, though differing 
on many points, have substantially agreed upon 
the principles which should regulate and apportion 
punishments, so as to attain the greatest sum 
of advantage to the community, by the inflic- 
tion of the least quantity of suffering on the 
criminal consistent with his reformation. The 
views of Bentham are moré comprehensive 
and philosophic, and far more complete in their 
developement of prevention and remedies, than 
those of the other speculators; but the basis 
is nearly the same. The sages of America, 


-Dr Johnson, and a host of contemporary au- 


thorities, have supported the same enlightened 
views—nor are they of recent discovery ; yet 
how slow is the progress of truth, where self- 
ishness is fortified by ignorance or barrow 
ideas! Lord Ellenborough, the Chief Justice 
and Lord Eldon, the Lord Chancellor of Bng- 
land, were horrified at the audacity of Remilly’s 
bill to repeal the Shoplifting Act, to which the 
shopkeepers of London clung as pertinaciously 
as did many of the merchants to the indiscriminate 
hanging of forgers—without which atrocity, it 
was alleged, no commercial eommunity could 
prosper. In the words of the excellent advocate 
of certain and reasonable, instead of precarious 
and vindictive punishments, whose lucubrations 
appear in The Morning Herald, the reception 
of Romilly’s bill in the House of Lords ** was 
much the same as if it was suspected of merely 
serving as a wrapper for some Guy Faux gun- 
powder, designed to blow up the Constitution.” 
This righteous act was so received by a living 
Lord Chancellor ; who exclaimed, as if the 
woolsack had been burning under him—* If the 
present bill be carried into effect, then may your 
Lordships expect to see the whole frame of our 
criminal code invaded and broken in, upon.” 
Thank Heaven, we have! ‘The able and earnest 
writer in The Morning Herald alleges that a 
criminal-law reformer and later Chancellor, since 
he became such—Lord Brougham, namely—is 
slightly infected with similarfears. However this 
may be, yet another Chancellor, of very ancient 
date—Sir Thomas More—declared, ‘‘ That it 
is absurd, and of ill uence to the common- 
wealth, that a thief and a murderer should be 
equally punished ; that this punishment will 
naturally incite # robber to kill the ee 
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has robbed; and that terrifying thieves too 
much. provokes them.” A fourth Chancellor, 
Lord Bacon, has said—*“ Let there be no rubrics 
of blood :”—yet here we are. 

The selection of extracts from The Morning 
Herald, which forms part of the text of this 
article, forms the second volume published by 
“ The Society for the Diffusion of Information 


on the Subject of Capital Punishments’’—a body | 


of philanthropic individuals, whose indefatigable 
exertions have been productive of great benefits 
already realized, and of prospective ameliorations 
of which it is not possible to estimate the value 
and extent. 


intellect, and ofthe merciful spirit of Christianity. 





This society is in aim the legiti- | 


° ’ | y j / ” . 
mate offspring of Howard’s heart and Bentham’s | the poachers, :t is clear, can cal’ no witnesscs. 
_ fore, a gamekeeper used wanton violence in the first 


We do not affect to acquiesce in every opinion | 
about public men and political measures with its | 


adopted champion of The Herald ; but so much 
do we admire his enlightened and considerate 
judgment, courage, candour of spirit, and philan- 
thropy, that we are glad to think our differences 
are merely about the lesser matters of the law, 
and do not trench on justice and humanity. He 
certainly places Sir Robert Peel above Lord 
Melbourne, and admires Lord Stanley quite 
enough to give full merit toa clap-trap election- 
eering discourse, which has as yet led to no- 
thing ; but, at the same time, he applauds Mr 
Ewart and Mr Lennard, and allows them the 
full merit of their philanthropic labours. 
Anti-Tory as we are, we must with him 
Jament the suvineness of the mere Whig re- 
formers of the criminal law, since that party 
came into power. Office appears to have either, 
for a season, paralysed their efforts or changed 
their views. Some of them would either have 
delayed or rendered nugatory the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill, now so happily carried. These 
are not their only blunders. During Earl 
Grey’s administration, the savage and de-hu- 
manizing practice! of hanging in chains was 
rashly attempted to be renewed, under the sanc- 
tion of a clause in the Anatomy Bill, which clause 
has since been erased by the exertions of Mr 
Ewart. Poaching is a crime which no aristocrat, 
whether Whig or Tory, can treat with lenity. 
The game-laws are still, therefore, the teeming 
source of depravity and misery to the rural popu- 
lation ; and, in the midnight warfare between 
gangs of armed poachers and game-keepers, the 
elementsof a fierce servile war may now be gather- 
ing. Well may it be asked—* What is there in 
the pastime which hares and pheasants afford 
which ought to induce rational beings to set a 
higher value upon it than on the morals and 
even the lives of their fellow-creatures?” Since 
Lord Lansdowne’s act (an improvement on what 
was too bad to mend—Lord Ellenborough’s Bill) 
was passed, making “ cutting and maiming” a 
capital offence, the game-lawe—ay, even Lord 
Althorp’s amended laws—have been the most 
active agents in preparing the victims of Lans- 
downe’s Billfor immolation. Nor have they been 
few. Some of the more glaring cases of poachers 
prosecuted under the new “ cutting and maiming 








act,” are noticed in these extracts. The poachers 
are taken at fearful odds. 

The game-laws authorize the gamekeepers and their 
assistants to apprehend all persons poaching in preserves, 
The poachers generally go in bodies into the preserve 
that they may be the better able to intimidate the Any, 
keepers, and prevent such apprehension. Ifa gamekeenor 
be wounded in the attempt to seize the delinquent in. 
vaders of the cover, or if, making a sudden attaek, 
without even calling upon the party to surrender, be 
receives a cut or severe blow from either a sharp or blunt 
weapon, he indicts one or all of the poachers under Lord 
Lansdowne’s Act, the 9th Geo. IV., for the capita! 
offence. The poachers are tried under great disadvant. 
ages; for, as it is usual to indict all that are apprehended, 
although the offence may be but the sudden act of one, 
If, there. 


instance, and thereby justified resistance, how are the 
poachers to prove that’ The evidence of the prosecutor 
is supported by all the other gamekeepers or assistants 
who may have been present. They may swear falsely, 
or they may swear mistakingly ¢_but there is no witness 
to refute them, This consideration alone, if there were 
no other, ought to make juries cautious how they cou- 
vict in such cases, and ought to make judges cautious 
how they carry the extreme sentence of the law into exe- 
cution. 

We havea hope, however, that the severity with which 
the law has been carried into effect, which punishes even 
a slight wound received by a gamekeeper in one of those 
casual encounters, like an act of deliberate murder, will 
lead to its abolition. 

As a capital offence, stabbing while poaching 
in preserves will probably be abolished ; but is 
this enough ° 

The ameliorations that have lately been effected 
by the indefatigable efforts of the liberal crimi- 
nal-law reformers, and the bills just brought in 
by Lord John Russell, which promise the speedy 
abolition of the worst existing species ef capital 
offences—those which are worse than _ useless, 
from the repugnance felt to inflicting their pen- 
alties—_make the presept a memorable session 
in the progressive improvement of the criminal 
code. It is something gained, that firing a rick, 
or a detached outhouse, cannot much longer in- 
fer the same awful penalty as deliberately rais- 
ing fire in the heart of a town; that wounding 
and stabbing shall no longer be confounded with 
the foulest murders; or simple housebreaking, 
with burglary accompanied by personal violence. 
But the system of Secondary Punishments 
for minor offences, is quite as much in want 
of reform as Death Punishment. This is felt; 
and the abolition of capital punishments in 8 
manv cases, will compel the adoption of more 
efficient secondary remedies and _ preventives. 
Transportation to the penal colonies, for misde- 
meanours and small offences, hitherto s0 much 
abused, will also, of necessity, be put on a better 
and more definite footing ; and only the worst of 
thosecrimesat present punished by the gallows, wil 
henceforth, according to Lord John Russell’splan, 
be followed by transportation for life—for fiftee?, 
or, at the shortest, ten years, according to their 
degrees of turpitude. Some of the pro 


changes may be crude ; but their aim is laudaive. 
Public opinion may have virtually abolished cap 
ital punishments, as only seventeen persoDs have 
been executed in all England during the last year, 
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to death ; yet it is not in every case that we find 


legislation so promptly following public opinion. | 
it is something to see the hundreds of capital 


felonies of “‘ the most sanguinary criminal code 
in the world,” at length reduced to afew. Time, 
indeed, that it were. ‘Take out of hundreds of 
examples, the following simple case of a man 
named Jolly, executed at Bury St Edmund’s, for 
setting fire to a wheat-rick, a crime which he 
denied to the last. The whole case is one of 
those which, next to the detestable game-laws, 


elucidate the text— 

‘Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law.”’ 

The stack which was set fire to stood in a field remote 
from human habitation ; and as to loss of property, there 
was scarcely any, the fire bring discovered and extin. 
guished immediately after it broke out. 

A circumstance was relied upon as bringing the guilt 
home to the prisoner, which, to our mind, appears of a 
very equ.vocal nature. Some printed cotton and paste- 
board were found on the spot tied together, and affording 
“ manifest’? indications that those materials were the 
covering of the combustible matter, Similar pasteboard 
was found in the prisoncr’s cottage, and the prisoner’s 
wife had an apron of a similar pattern to the printed 
cotton. Some twine was also fuund in his house like 
that with which the parcel was tied. Now, it is strange 
enough that a person found this parcel on the surface five 
weeks after the fire had happened, and after the place had 
been searched over and over again. 


Again, the prosecutor was one of the acting overseers’ 


of the parish, and the prisoner was one of that vast body 
of English peasantry, once so comfortable and moral, 
who, by circumstances wholly independent of their own 
conduct, have been reduced to the degradation and misery 
of receiving parish relief. The prisoner, like thousands 
of other paupers, was heard te complain of the bitterness 
of his lot; and a witness was called to prove he used 
expressions from which malice against the parish-officers, 
and, consequently, against the prosecutor, might be in- 
ferre), ‘That witness did speak to expressions which 
shewed the prisoner was discontented with his lot; but 
the same witness admitted the prisoner also said, when 
alluding tothe hard condition of the poor, that “he knew 
the parish-ofticers could not help it.” This, we say, com- 
pletely rebutted the presumption of malice against the 
overseer; and on his evidence, the proof of the crime fails, 
a3 far as it was necessary to establish a motive. 

_ But, supposing the charge clearly proved, we consider 
it a monstrous thing to punish, like the murderer, 
the man who destroys some property under circum- 
‘tances which can place no human life in peril. At 
Bury St Edmund's, two or three years ago, the no- 
torious Corder, the deliberate murderer of Maria Martin, 
perished on a scaffold; and now the population of 
this town are called upon to witness the ‘ edifying 
*pectacle’’ of an offender suftering the same punish- 
ment, on the same scaffold, for attempting to destroy 
4 corn-stack in a lonely field! It is impossible but 
‘uch contusion of degrees of guilt by such dispropor- 
“onate punishments must have the effect of confounding 
the moral notions of the people. ‘Talk of education 
indeed ! One of the best results of general education is 
‘9 give the people ‘accurate moral perceptions ;” but 


how can this be done while our criminal legislation sets | 
at defiance every just notion and principle of morality ? | 


—Morning Herald, Wednesday, August 14, 1833. 

_ If Jolly was wholly innocent, of which there 
's some probability, his case was doubly lament- 
able. It occasioned a warm controversy at the 
time, between the advocate of the abolition of 
Death Punishments, and one of the Ministerial 
Prints, who, as in duty bound, defended the 
Home Secretary out and out, But, if assured of 


out of four hundred and ninety-four sentenced | 
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the man’s guilt, there is one ground of defence 
not touched upon, which we consider tenable. 
Rick-burning, which, in ordinary times, may not 
be a crime of very atrocious dye, was, at that 
period, a species of contagious madness among 
the rural population ; and the Government acted, 
in some selected instances, like the German 
physician, who, when a whole school of young 
ladies were sympathetically seized with epileptic 
fits from witnessing the convulsions of a com. 
panion, made the poker red-hot in their pre- 
sence, and vowed to run it down the throat of 
the first girl that should be seized, as the only 
remedy. The cure was rude; but the case was 
urgent and extraordinary. If society, for its 
own protection, has absolute power over life in 
any case whatever, it must be discretionary in its 
application in particular periods, and under un- 
usual circumstances. Now that a reformed code 
willmake the statute the rigid rule, and relaxation 
the rare exception, there is little to fear from 
the abuse of the limited degree of discretion 
that may require to be exercised. 

Lord John Russell may have found encourage- 
ment to proceed in his sweeping abolition of 
felonies, from the tables of Criminal Statistics, 
lately published by Tue Soctety ror Dirrvustne IN- 
FORMATION ON Deatu Punisuments. Those 
tables are confirmatory of the statements of 
those who have morally experimented, if we may 
so speak, upon mild and certain punishments in 
preference to those which being severe must be 
fluctuating. These tables, which are formed onthe 
surest data, we shall exhibit. They will prove 
satisfactory to the philanthropist, and re-assure 
the few persons who are still haunted by the 
fear that, in suspending the hangman, we forfeit 
all protection, and remove salutary restraint on 
the growth of crime. 


‘Total Total convicted of 
BELGIUM, | Executed, Murder, 

5 years ending with 1804 5 235 1 56—or per ann, 3) 
5 years .... 1809 Hi 82 1 
5 years 114 il 6-4 3 
) years . 1819. OF {2 84 
5 years .. 124 | 3 38 ii 

3 years .... 1829 22 ae | 7 

IE nc ccsrnseees 1834 none. , ere 
Here we see, that in Belgium, with a population of 


3} millions, the diminution of capital punishments, and 
ultimately their discontinuance, so far from causing any 
increase of the crime of murder, has been attended with 
the very opposite result. 

Next, as to the great empire, where was instituted 
the Cope NapoLeon—that imperishable memorial ot 
its fouunder’s wisdom—what do we find upon examining 
the authentic Records of Criminal Proceedings, the 
‘© Compte ginéral de [ administration de la justice crimin- 
elle en France 2” 


' Total ‘Total accusations of 
FRANCE, ' Executed. | Murder. 
| years ending with 1829! 352 | 1182—orperana. 26 
| DS YOaRS ...........000-. DBS | 13 0 Vy eee 


Thus France, also, with a population of $2 millions, 
affords an example of capital punishments considerably 
decreased, aud the crime of murder not augmented, 


Total Tota) convicted of 
PRUSSIA, Murder, 
5 years ending with 1824 | 54 | GD—or per ana, if 
o years 1829 33 T  Miasssscatense 
5 years... 1984} (19° 9 @ere%. BA 


Prussia has a population of 18 wilfiens’ «The facts 
presented by this table are adwirably illustrative of the 
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practical bencfit resulting from the all but total abol- 
ition of the extreme penalty, The diminution of the 
worst of crimes, accompanying the mitigated application 
of the capital law, is most remarkable : had we disturbed 
the uniformity of the periods by giving, separately, the 
three last years, they would have shewn only 2 executions 





worked, and discontented pdpulation, and with 
a baneful system, or rather an utter neglect of 
prison discipline, and a vague and imperfect code 
of Secondary Punishments. 

But, in spite of all temporary drawbacks, the 


per annum, in all Prussia, and the average number of | course of wisdom and justice must be followed 


murders reduced to 74. 
Total executed Tota! 
ENGLAND for various | convicted of 
[AN WALES, ] _- erimes, Murder. 
7 years ending with 1820 649 ] 4]—orper ann. 20 
eee 2a i Pe eae. 16 
2 1834 | 355 SD cinniensdisdaes 15 


Here we have septennial Returns for England and 
Wales, furnishing similar practical evidence in support 
of the principle, that capital punishment is unnecessary 
for the repression of even the most dangerous species of 
crime. ‘The population is 13} mi/lions. 

The foregoing are taken from the official statements 
of four different nations: and if to them be added Austria, 
(whose laws are extremely mild, although the Criminal 
Tables are not yet received by us,) we have an extent 
of territory comprising not fewer than 95 millions of 
people—and constituting not the least enlightened portion 


| diminished in frequency. As soon as the legis}a- 


ture had ceased to offer up blood “ on the altars 
| of the discount-Moloch,” commercial credit 


the natural consequences. This is already sig- 
nally realized in the instance of forgery, whieh, 
since it ceased to be a capital felony, has greatly 


set its ingenuity to work, and protected itself, 


The same thing will hold in many cases; and 
that protection of property will often be accom. 
| plished by mechanical invention, for which we 
| have hitherto called in the hangman and the gal. 
| lows—and, of late, their shadow—although we 
| were not entitled to calculate upon the diminu- 


| tion of misdemeanours and small crimes from a 


of Europe—in which, penalties of blood have either | a higher morality, and, as the people become in- 


ceased, or been nearly abrogated—with the exception of | 


England. What has been the result? Has the de- 
parture from that system of terror and extermination 
which produce such a frightful waste of life upon the 
scaffold, endangered public morals, or rendered society 
less secure’ On the contrary, do not these returns shew, 
by the irresistible force of arithmetical demonstration, 
that morals are improved as the law is ameliorated—and 
society Letter protected by a just moderation than by a 
destroying vengeance ? 

Less than thirty years ago it was still a capital 
felony to steal privately from the person above 
the value of twelve pence, or privately in a shop 
to the value of five shillings. We have advanced 
at a greater rate of speed, in correcting the 
glaring evils of the criminal code, than in any 
other brunch of political morals ; and, though the 


question may rationally be raised, why, in abol- | 


ishing so many sanguinary statutes, we do not 
either abolish more or retain more, it would, we 


conceive, be unwise to embarrass the affair in the | 


present stage with new difficulties. Onthe other 
hand, if the ameliorated system should fail to give 
the same results in this country that are seen in 
other European states, the overthrow of the gal- 
lows is not to be charged with the failure. It 
should be remembered that the experiment is 
to be tried upon an uneducated, an ill-fed, over. 


structed, from the general operation of that re. 
straint, more powerful than all the criminal codes 
in the world—enlightened public opinion. 
There is, we fear, some cause of apprehension 
that the Society whose benevolent labours have 
already done so much good, will not be altogether 
satisfied with the extent to which Lord John 
Russeli has gone, We should sincerely depre- 
cate their hostility to the measures of a Govern- 
| ment, who, however dilatory and uncertain their 
| progress has been, have ultimately done or sane- 
tioned more good than all the Tory administra- 
tions the country has had since the party names 
of Whig and Tory were first known. The organ 
of the Society often manifests a strong, sub- 
sidiary, anti-ministerial feeling, independently 
of the question agitated. In sympathizing with 
' such party feeling, the Society will injure their 
sacred cause. Instead of quarrelling with Lord 
_ John Rusgell’s propositions,we should rejoicetosee 
them receive the boon they may consider stinted, 
with cheerfulness, and at once betake themselves 
to another and as important achievement—the 
improvement of Prison Discipline, and the equal 
apportioning of Secondary Punishments. 











LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—NO. II. 
DRESDEN, PRAGUE, AND VIENNA. 


( Dresden.) 

As, next to literature and music, painting and 
sculpture must be ranked as the most efficient 
aids towards refinement of taste, the combined 
result of all these influences are, as may be sup- 
posed, visible in Dresden, There is some rea- 
son, however, to doubt the effect of picture 
galleries on morals; unless the subjects are se- 
lected with more care than any it has been my 
fortune to meet with, 

More yeung artists pursue the study of their 
profession here than in any other gallery of Ger- 


many, and many of their copies are highly re- 
spectable, and such as a person desirous to 
possess pictures would scarcely pass without 
inquiry. The annual exhibition, a 4a Somerset 
House, was interesting to us and creditable t 
the artists—indeed, with so much perfection 
imitate, it could scarcely be otherwise. 

The terrace walk which here overlooks the 
Elbe, is one of the finest that any city can po 
Sess, and much resembles the cathedral walk 
at Basle; but the Elbe, though certainly very 
beautiful, is not the Rhine. 














Presden and its neighbourhood contain the 
gsual proportion of music gardens, concert- 
rooms, and theatres ; and there is a pretty air 
of quiet gentility in the manners of the people, 
«ho appear to enjoy life in that unestentatious, 
musical, and conversational way which suits the 
national character. 

Much knitting is performed by the ladies at 
the evening garden parties, under the influence 
ofmusie, such as few places even in Germany can 
command; for, though the Paganinis and Sontags | 
of the art resort to the larger capitals, it is be- 
lieved that no city of similar extent boasts finer | 
music than Dresden. 

The Saxon ladies, and those of Germany, | 
generally perform, it is understood, many do- | 
mestic duties, which the English of similar rank 
would consider degrading. Whether this arises 
from necessity or choice, it is difficult to deter- 
mine; but I suspect the latter, and that it is 
taste which keeps the German ladies possibly 
superintending over much the uninteresting 
veceupations of their domestics. 

The King of Saxony is a rather young man, 
and is married without having family. His ap- 
pearance is handsome, and his manner of return- 
ing the salutes of passers by is agreeable. 

He seems exceedingly popular, and is as much 
the chosen sovereign of the people as their legi- 
timate monarch ; for, when, after July 1830, 
some spirit of dissatisfaction shewed itself here, 
it was immediately allayed by the appointment of 
h's present Majesty asregent. Saxony is blessed 
with a constitution, and a Chamber of Peers and 
Deputies ; so that it is considered the most Libe- 
ral country of Germany, as regards government, 
as well as the most fortunate in soil, and the 
richest in mines and manufacturing industry. 

The Congress of Vienna, however, arbitrarily 

caused this kingdom to pay a severe penalty for 
the adhesion of its king to the cause of Napo- 
leon, by granting a considerable portion of its 
territory to the ever fortunate Prussia. 
_ To an Englishman, Saxony is doubly interest- 
ing, as it may be considered a remote fatherland ; 
and I believe there are districts in Britain where 
the blood has not yet been Normandized, and 
where the Saxon form and features exist un- 
altered, 

The women of Saxony are generally fair and 
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comely; but the men deform their faces by 
mustachioes, and spoil their natural complexions 
by the vile habit of smoking, which appears to 
“Ccupy the same place in their regard that the 
dolei far niente does in Italy. 

The current of mind is here so quiet and leth- 
argic, and the demeanour so regulated by rule, 
that the people of Dresden do the wandering, 
(uick-travelling English who come among them, 
the honour to consider them flighty, and perhaps 
‘omewhat more. On the other hand, our coun- 
trymen are of opinion that the Saxons would be 
“onsiderably improved by having their systems 
so volatilized, and the stream of thought 
{uickened, by the results of a Norman conquest. 
A lady from the Emerald Isle, who certainly 
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carries innocent independence of action to its 
extreme limit, is at this moment astenishing 








| the society of Dresden, by disregarding the 
| réglemens of the place. 
_ here as much esteemed as the ‘‘ weightier matters 


Punctilious decorum is 


of the law.” 
Excepting some parts of Switzerland and the 


| Rhine, this beautiful neighbourhood is one of 
| the districts which appears to offer the greatest 
| number of inducements as a residence for Eng- 


lish idlers, to whom any alteration in circum- 


| stances may render German economy necessary, 


or to those to whom other causes may render 
their own country distasteful. 

The German people are such as the English 
must naturally love and respect ; being sincere 
in their manners, devoted to domestic life, lite- 
rature, philosophy, and the fine arts—though the 
language is an obstacle which, to many of our 
countrymen, would prove insurmountable. With- 
out any German, and with only a smattering of 
French, you will naturally ask how JZ get on; 
but we have had the singular good fortune to 
meet with a German travelling companion, who 
is well informed, and desirous to practise his 
English. Thus have our arrangements been 
facilitated ; and we have also frequently encoun. 
tered other Germans, speaking English or 
French. So, by converting myself into a tra- 
velling point of interrogation, I can hardly fail 
to acquire a little superficial information. A 
considerable proportion of the German gentle. 
men have had university educations ; so that the 
standard of intelligence throughout the country 
is very high. 

The ladies are here taught music, drawing, 
languages, &c., as in England ; but it is under- 
stood that the German female mind is more 
deeply tinctured with sentiment than with us. 
Whether this igs natural or is caused by educa- 
tion, it would be difficult to ascertain; but it 
probably produces an unfavourable effect on their 
happiness, after the romantic premicre jeunesse 
is past. There is about them a tender confid- 
ingness of expression, which certainly conveys 
the character of sentimentalism, and wins its 
way tothe heart more readily than the lustre of 
an Italian eve, or the self-possessed elegance of 
English or French ladies. Or, if you prefer their 
praises in rhyme— 

Some love to sing the dark brunette, 
While many choose the fair, 

And some to gaze on eyes of jet, 
As sparkling blues are rare— 


But German maids, with eyes of blue, 
May well reward a knight that’s true. 


Though Italy’s the land of love, 
And Spain the land of grace, 
The Saxon fair have charms above 
Granada’s Moorish race— 
And German maids, with eyes of blue, 
May well reward @ knight that’s true 


The belles of France have mach esprit, 
And England’s proud ones beauty ; 
Bat simple German maids for me, 
With nature, love, and duty. 
For German with eyes of blaa, 





May well reward a knight that’s true 
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I’ve seen the glossy Afric race, 
Of beauty over brown ; 
But fear to praise a sable face, 
4 Lest fairer angels frown— 
For German maids, with eyes of blue, 
May well reward a knight that's true. 


The classic Athens of the north, 
May boast it’s fair Las Lleu ; 
But German girls have every worth, 
And are the juste milieu— 
And German maids, with eyes of blue, 
May well reward a knight that’s true. 


The three accomplishments, par excellence, by 
which it is understood a German young gentle- 
man may best succeed in making himself accept- 
nble to his lady-love, are waltzing and horseman- 
ship ad libitum, and smoking in moderation. It 
is to be presumed that the latter is not a matter 
of taste on the part of the ladies, but arises from 
the impossibility of finding a cavalier who is less 
the serviente of tobacco than of love. 

Both morally and intellectually, the people here 
differ extremely from your Welsh neighbours— 
for the Germans of this district abound in know- 
ledge, civility, and integrity. 


| Alfred-like laws to make them honest. 


1 stilj 
feel disposed to account for this loss, by S Up pos. 


ing that a professor of the light-fingered art from 
one of the larger cities, had been passing through) 
Dresden ; as an English gentleman living ip , 
neighbouring hotel was laid under contribution 
on the following day, to the extent of sever} 


hundred dollars. 





I must not conclude without proving that I | 


have not been so engrossed by the higher attrac- 
tions of the country as to have forgotten our 
agricultural conversations. The soil of Saxony 
appears excellent, and the crops of grain are 
abundant; but the fundamental item of good 
agriculture, green crop, is wanting, while enclo- 
sures and drainage are almost unknown, and a 
system of rotation little understood. Asa brother 
dyspeptic, you can scarcely feel disinclined to 
hear the effect of travelling on health. That a 
person to whom, when sedentary, two mutton 
chops are a surfeit, and a gliss of sherry negus 
over-exciting, should be able under the influence 
of travelling and sight-seeing, to labour through 
half the tedious variety of a German table d’hote 
and drink a pint of wine, with much benefit to 
both health and spirits, is not more wonderful 
than true; and should any of your friends ever 
yet into the disagreeable habit of viewing the 
affairs of life through a jaundiced medium, by 
all means send them to travel. A person is pro- 
bably never so pleasurably independent as when— 
with a three months’ stock of apparel, a_ fine, 





unexplored country, full of cities and objects of | 


interest, and, above all, companions of congenial 
tastes—he goes forth to see the world. 


P.S.—You are aware that, in the continental 
hotels, itis usual for each inmate to lock the 
door of his apartment—and this practice is quite 


establishments are nearly as public as third-rate 
streets. 
precaution, I found myself, on returning, minus 
a cloak, as well as several other articles of 
apparel ; and though the loss was easily supplied, 
yet the circumstance had a more disagreeable 
effect, by compelling me to modify an opinion, 
which had been formed from physiognomy and 
demeanour, that the Saxons here do not require 


Having, on one occasion, omitted this | imaginative, must weave a series of little 50 


August 1336, 

As the fates decided against our travelling 
together, I can only hope that your tour has 
equally abounded in the materials of pleasure 
and interest. 

Soon after leaving Dresden for the Saxon 
Switzerland, we passed by Pilnitz, the summer 
palace of the King, beautifully situated on 
the Elbe, and celebrated by the political coun. 
cils which were held in it during the period of 
Napoleon's power. 

Saxony may be called in Germany what Tus. 
cany is in Italy—a small, productive, well- 
coverned state, and a chief seat of the fine arts, 
The reigning princes in both are happy in the 
affections of their subjects ; while the people re. 


jvice in the amiable dispositions of their sove- 


reigns. ‘This miniature Switzerland is deserving 
of all that has been or can be said of it, as being 
the fairy-land to which the people of northern 
Germany resort, to refresh their feelings and 
imbibe romance. ‘To describe the height of the 
rucks or the depth of the valleys would be 
tedious ; but, should you ever be in this quarter, 
and disposed to make an experiment in luxurious 
ruralizing, | could recommend your being carried 
through these lovely valleys in one of the chairs 
that are to be found at the various stations, It 
was an indulgence for which a hot day, and the 
lassitude arising from a severe cold, were sufh- 
cieut excuses to an indolent disposition ; aud 
having, in ignorance, formerly reckoned a sofa 
and a new novel as the acmé of indolent enjoy- 
ment, | feel happy, by means of this experiment, 
to have established a higher standard. 

‘The fresh air was pleasurable ; and the forests, 
rocks, streams, and caves, were objects of natural 
romance ; which—coupled with the incidents the 
guides furnished, of these rucky summits having 
been converted into places of defence ; of the 
names and histories of the various caves ; of the 
Swedes having overrun the country during the 
thirty years’ war of Gustavus Adolphus; and, to 
conclude, the tragical and interesting event of 3 


Saxon maiden having heroically thrown herseli 


from one of the precipices, to avoid falling inte 
necessary, as the stairs and passages of the larger | 





the hands of the Swedish soldiery: these are 
incidents, out of which every mind, moderately 


mances while being carried along. 

Many of these rocky mountains are of such 
fantastic shapes, and their summits 60 much mee 
semble castles of human formation, that 36 Tf 
quires an effort of reason to satisfy the m 
that they are not so, Of the fortress of Konig 
stein, in particular, there is a natural deplicete, 
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ghich, at the distance of a few miles, it is diffi- 
eait to distinguish from that which is garrisoned. 

the Bastey promontory, which towers 
soo feet in height above the Elbe, is the most 
commanding position from which to view the 
yonders of this region ; and a discharge from its 
mercenary artillery brings back the echo from a 
thousand rugged rocks. 

The Saxon Switzerland is a beautiful resem- 
blance of some of the most interesting and ro- 
mantic scenery cf Helvetia, leaving her more 
sublime and sterile wonders to be sought for in 
that land where the earth soars to heaven. 

jt proved to us a subject of considerable re- 
gret to leave Saxony and the Saxons; more 
especially as the Bohemians, into whose country 
we next entered, are a people in all respects 
inferior. Whether this inferiority is the effect 
of government, reiigion, or their Sclavonic 
origin, it would be difficult to decide ; but pro- 
bably all these causes assist in producing the 
unfavourable result. 

Bohemia is a strictly Catholic country, and 
imumerable symptoms of religious bad taste 
appeared by the road-sides ; while both the 
houses and the people were comparatively dirty. 
The language of the lower orders seems pecu- 
liarly rude, and is not understood by Germans. 
Its sound is harsh; and in some of the small inns 
the tone and manner of the domestics to each 
other were such as to convey to us the impres- 
sion that they were quarreling ; thus forming 
an extreme contrast to the placid demeanour of 
the Saxons. In regard to agriculture, the soil 
seems merely to be scratched by the plough ; 
and yet the country abounds in corn, and is 
peculiarly rich in its flocks, which are celebrated 
for the quality of the wool they produce. 

Culm is beautifully situated in an extensive 
plain, surrounded by hills; and near it stand 
two monuments, erected to commemorate a vic- 
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400 Arabian horses, with equipages suitable, 
were brought from the imperial stables of Vienna 
for the occasion. ‘To persons fond of examining 
whether royalty is composed of the same ma- 
terials as ordinary humanity, this might have 
afforded an opportunity such as may not soon 
again present itself. 

Between Toeplitz and Prague the country is 
open and unornamented, but productive and 
abounding in game. 

The ex-royal family of France appear to 
have chosen their /ocale in Bohemia with much 
discrimination ; as there is such an abundance of 
game for the amusement of Charles X. and his 
son, that fovjours perdrix is a motto which they 
cannot here fail to realize ; while the inhabitants 
of the country have a sufficiency of bigotry to 
satisfy even the Duchess d’Angouleme. 

Much has been said of the trouble given to 
travellers on entering Austria; but our expe- 
rience was quite the contrary, as the portman- 
teaus were not opened, end not a question was 
asked. Whether this was owing to the small 
coins which were folded in the corners of our 
passports, before being presented, like physi- 
cians’ fees, or whether, it being twelve o'clock, 
the officer’s dinner might be waiting, I cannot 
divine; but it would not perhaps be always safe 
to calculate on the same extent of indulgence. 

The Bohemian nobles are numerous as well 
as wealthy. The Duke de Clary, in particular, 
through whose estates we pasved, is said to pos. 
sess ninety-nine domains, yielding a_ princely 
revenue. 

Prague contains about 90,000 inhabitants, and 
has in times past suffered much from the ravages 
of plague and the disasters of war, It presents 
an Italian appearance; and, looking down from 
the hill on which the Royal Palace stands, re- 


| minded us much of the panorama of Rome, now 


tory gained over the French towards the con- | 
‘nation; but, as strangers, we were allowed to 
visit the latter, and view the progress of its 


clusion of the last war. 
leplitz is an agreeable little watering place, 


and contained about 2000 strangers when we | 
passed through; but, as the King of Prussia, | 


who is the annual grand patron, had left it, the 
walks and places of amusement were compara- 
tively deserted. 
rally attends the public balis, and frequently 
leads uff the dance. 

The natural heat of the Twplitz spring is 
agreeable for bathing, while other branches of 
it are used for drinking ; and it is also said to 
bea specific for certain diseases of theeye. The 
‘mperial gardens behind the palace form an ele- 
faut promenade, and can sometimes shew more 
(‘erman aristocracy than perhaps any of the 
other summer resorts. 

Last year a congress was held here, when 
there were sixty royal princes present, of whom 
the majority were reigning sovereigns. All were 
‘avited by the Emperor of Austria, who enter- 

them in a manner befitting their high 
rank ; and, as one among the many princely pre- 
Mrations, our hotel landlord mentioned that 


His Majesty, when here, gene- | 


exhibiting in Berlin. ‘The palace and neigh- 
bouring church are in preparation for the coro. 


elegant decorations, Among its permanent at- 
tractions are a splendid group in honour of the 
patron saint of Bohemia, which is exceedingly 
well executed in silver, and weighs, according 
to the sacristan authority, | am ashamed to say 
how much. 

That this should have escaped the hands of 
the French soldiery, is somewhat surprising, as 
they generally acted on the principle that wealth 
is a disease in the church ; and it was one which 
they seldom failed in their endeavours to cure. 

All persons who have travelled through the 
north of Italy and the Rhine districts of Ger. 
many, must have remarked the usual phrase of 
the valets de place, in shewing their now humble 
church ornaments—that all were of gold and 
silver, “avant les Francais’’"—though paltry 
bits of coloured glass now do duty for precious 


_ stones, and gilding for gold. 


The picture gallery at Prague is only third- 
rate, and scarcely worthy of being visited, unless 
by those curious in specimens of the early Ger. 
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man school. A singular ariecdote is related of 
the origin of a crucifix and sacred group on the 
bridge here. The Jews, of whom there are 
many thousands, were, on passing it formerly, 
sribject to 4 toll, from which they petitioned to 
be relieved ; and the request was granted, on 
condition of their erecting the Christian shrine, 
which now occupies a very conspicuous position 
on the bridge. In doing so, it is probable that 
this calculating people, who have been worldly 
wise in all their generations, merely reckoned 
the expense of the toll on the one hand, against 
that of the required erection on the other; while, 
by the other parties, it was considered as a 
triumph of a much higher description. 
seems to bea dull city, with few amusing attrac- 
tions; and, though its university is considered 
the oldest of Germany, its celebrity does not 
appear to have kept pace with its lengthened 
existence. Considering.their nearness to Saxony, 
the inhabitants here make an extraordinary ad- 
vance towards an Italian complexion; and, as 
this difference cannot arise from climate, it is 


possible that the city may have been colonized | 


from the south at a remote period. 

In honour of your department of the service, 
I shall transcribe the substance of a pompous 
inscription over the entrance of the commissariat 
store-house :— 
“ Without the art of living, the art of war could not exist.” 

It has been alleged that the Austrians excel 
more in the former than in the latter art; and, 
during the late war, the French often sneered at 
the extent of their feeding preparations. Had 
Napoleon's soldiers required any other stimulus 
to victory than “ /a gloire,” it might have been 
furnished, to a fatigued and ill-fed army, by the 
tempting stores of the Austrian troops ; for it 
was necessary to beat the men in order to reach 
the provisions ; which, you must admit, was a 
rational inducement to exertion. 

The Emperor of Austria was formerly crowned 
as King of Hungary, and is, in ten days to be 


crowned here as King of Bohemia; while, next | 


season, the iron crown, the most ancient of the 
world, will be placed on his head in Lombardy. 

From Prague to Vienna, is about 200 English 
miles; and the public conveyance by which we 
travelled, was not of a description to lessen the 
effect of that distance on either the body or the 
mind. 

In travelling through England, one is disposed 
to feel surprise that the country is able to sup- 
ply the numerous towns with the means of sub- 
sistence ; but here an opposite feeling is expe- 
rienced, and the wonder appears to be, how the 
produce of the country is consumed ; for, be- 
tween Prague and Vienna, no towns occur of 
any considerable population, except Iglau and 
Znaym ; yet, on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, all the country is cultivated, with 
the exception of very moderate portions appro- 
pristed to the growth of wood. 

Shrines, crucifixes, and, I may add, beggars, 
so abound by the road-sides in Bohemia and 
Moravia, that a traveller is compelled to con- 


Prague | 
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clude that there is a necessary connexion between 
beggary and Popery, here as elsewhere, Jt ap- 
pears to be one of the fruits of that cigantictres 
of anti-knowledge. It is certainly much to be 
hoped that another Luther may speedily arise 
for Austria, were it only with reference to the 
civil effects that would be produced ; for, in 
Protestant Prussia and Saxony, offensive mendi. 
cants in rags and filth are not to be met with. 

The men of Bohemia and Moravia appear not 
to reckon females the weaker vessels, if it may 
be allowed to judge by the nature of the labour 
allotted to them; such as digging, carrying 
heavy loads,and breaking stones by the road sides, 

All the extensive country between Hamburgh 
and Vienna, has been nearly destitute of hedges; 
and I verily believe, there are more of these in 
one English county, than over half the Continent, 

Both Bohemia and Moravia have a prettily 
varied aspect, as compared with North Germany ; 
and abound in hill and dale, wood and cultivation. 

Having lost our German travelling companion 
at Prague, the want of language became a source 
of some inconvenience ; so that we began to re- 
gret not having followed the advice given bya 
ship-owner, in the north of Scotland, to his 
captain, before sailing for Norway, to “devote 
the whole of the first day to making himself per- 
fect in the language.” 

Vienna, Sept. 1836. 

A silence of some years proves how much less 
we are apt to think of a life as saved by medical, 
than other means; for, had you plucked me ont 
of a river, instead of subduing the rage of a fever, 
gratitude would doubtless have prompted to a 
more frequent acknowledgment of the obligation. 

To write a letter from Vienna, however, one 
of the gayest cities of the world, and the Paris 
of Germany, may be reckoned a partial expiation 
of past negligence, and is a matter of easy execu- 
tion, as the materials for remark are so inex- 
haustible that one feels rather an embarras de 
richesses. Your stout friend C with whom 
I travel, is much pleased with the German feed- 
ing, as well as the good humour and kindly man- 
ners of the people. He has alsoa favourable 
opinion of hock and Seltzer Water, with which 
we generally cool ourselves twice a-day ; and | 
must be permitted to say, without conveying dis 
respect, that we both prefer this mixture to those 
saline draughts with which you used to favour us, 
during paroxysms of fever. 

c ’s rosy, good-humoured face, has excited 
much admiration among the maid-servants at the 
various hotels ; and when I inform you that # 
is the general Austrian practice, to have in 
of these some of the prettiest girls which the 
neighbourhood affords, you will know how t 
appreciate our friend’s conquests. 

Being on the eve of the Emperor's coronation, 
we encountered on the road, between Prague 
and Vienna, considerable bodies of troops, % 
merous equipages belonging to the court, and 
numberless waggons ; for, as no important 
are to be found in Austria, the numbers of loaded 
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ns which traverse the roads are calculated 
to convey an exaggerated idea of its commercial 
‘ntercourse. I feel that I owe much obligation 
te Prince Lichtenstein s picture-gallery, to which 
se resorted to spend our first day in Vienna; 
sfter having been jolted and jaded by three days’ 
travelling over dusty roads, during hot weather, 
ond ina vehicle the springs of which were as- 
nrediy not from Longacre. 

All persons who are nervously irritable, may 
calculate on a day of misery, after such a long 


sgntinued serics of concussions ; but Prince Lich- | 


renstein’s beautiful Correzgios, Guidos, Mur- 


{ 





rillos, Andre del Sartos, Francesehinis, and Van | 
jer Werfs, fixed the attention; and the wearied | 


-pirit was charmed into tranquillity, by the lovely 
livinities around. 

To you with a soul attuned to musical har- 
mony, that will naturally appear as more power- 
fally tranquillizing ; but for one to whom music 
‘'s little more than an agreeable medium for 
musing, to profess rapture on that subject would 
he an uncandid affectation. It is, therefore, 
hetter to confess with Mr Jenkins the Cockney 
—“]J am not musica! myself, but have a snuff- 
hox that is.” 

The only consolation I have been able to 
discover for this deprivation of musical enjoy- 
ment, is founded on a note by Mr Moore to one 
of his Oriental poems, stating the Persian belief 
that the pleasure of music arises from its remind- 
ing them of melody heard in previous states of 
seing. Those, therefore, who do not feel this 
link connecting them with other existences, may 
reasonably infer they are only in the chrysalis 
state, and may yet hope to wing their flight in 
more musical forms, and possibly sing—* I'd bea 
butterfly.” 

Strauss is the Paganini of this quarter, and it 
sto his waltzes that the girls of Vienna love to 
etwirled round the dancing saloons with which 
the public gardens are furnished. His name is 
celebrated throughout Germany, and those who 
‘an appreciate harmony, say that his violin does 
“discourse most eloquent music.” There is no 
peculiarity in his appearance ; and, from consider- 
able action of the limbs, &c., the performance 
‘ems somewhat laboured ; but, perhaps, this is 
‘nseparable from the animated music of the 
valtz, It is, however, an extreme contrast to 
the ease with which Paganini draws out his 
silvery tones, so unlike all that the world had 
heard before, and affording a pleasing foretaste 
of what a musical enthusiast may hope for ina 
“ate of more refined existence. 

The intoxication of champagne is moderately 
‘éreeable, and the intoxication of opium is said 
‘© be more dreamy and delicate ; but it is re- 
“rved for the Germans to enjoy in its highest 
Perfection the more fascinating intoxication of 
valtzing. It seems quite a passion among them ; 
and, if the principal object of female existence 
rere asked and the question candidly answered, 

doubt not that « waltzing” would be the re- 
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In Berlin, and also here, the better classes 
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frequently resort to the public dancing saloons 
as spectatorsof the waltzing performances of their 
domestics, who figure with the youthful milliners 
and tradesmen of the city. 

When in Edinburgh, one of the Siamese twins 
was asked if people ever danced in his hot 
country. He replied, with naiveté—‘ Yes, poor 
people dance ; but the rich have others to dance 
for them.” If such were the rule here, the 
bourgeoises of Vienna would, I believe, almost 
cease to desire wealth, for which they are other- 
wise stated to have sufficient regard. I know 
it will delight the musical department of your 
mind to hear that in Austria, nearly all families 
above poverty possess a piano, It is the Savings 
Bank into which they place the accumulated £10 ; 
and I need scarcely add, that the interest is 
abundantly paid them. 

The city proper of Vienna is small, and is 
surrounded by an esplanade, which extends to 
the breadth of nearly half a mile; while, be- 
yond this, are the fauxbourgs, containing four 
times as many inhabitants as the city itself. 
The effect of this broad esplanade is to throw 
these fauxbourgs to an inconvenient distance 
from the city, as well as from each other; and 
a number of fine streets may, probably, hereafter 
be formed on this vacant space, with much ad- 
vantage to the appearance and to the concentra- 
tion of the capital. The streets within the city 
are narrow, and without foot pavements, but 
are exceedingly weli kept. The houses are 
handsome ; and it is usual here, as well as in 
North Germany, for separate families to occupy 
the different floors of a house ; and even one floor 
is generally divided into two or three domiciles. 

The population of Vienna is estimated at 
400,000 ; and, as it is the chief residence of the 
noblesse of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, as well as of many from the Italian 
states, there is a very numerous aristocracy and 
much wealth. Many Italian nobles also reside 
here, and some have been detained for long 
periods, soliciting pardon for relatives guilty of 
political offences—by which means, said my 
Milanese informant, Vienna is kept “ toujours 
en fleur.” 

Austria, including the Italian provinces, pro- 
bably contains a more numerous nobility than 
any other empire, and, in point of wealth, they 
are scarcely second to those of England ; for 
the Lichtensteins, Schwartzenbergs, Esterhazys, 
and others, may vie with the nobility of any 
country in riches and honours. 

The reply of Prince Esterhazy to an English 
nobleman, whose flock of Southdowns he had 
been surveying, is well known: he “ did not 
know the number of his sheep, but had about a 
thousand shepherds.” Prince Esterhazy’s flocks 
are said to exceed 200,000, yielding an annual 
income of about £50,000, while his total xevenue 
is estimated at above £200,000; but, notwith- 
standing this princely amount, the extravagances 
of London may, possibly, have prevented its being 
found to be superabundant. It is alleged that 
the Austrian Court is not desirous to see indi- 
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vidual nobles of excessive wealth ; anda London 
mission is a convenient and honourable means to 
reduce a plethora of riches. Prince Esterhazy 
is, when in Hungary, treated as a little poten- 
tate, and even maintains some military state. 
Daring Napoleon’s supremacy he desired to 
have formed Hungary into an independent 





kingdom, under an Esterhazy dynasty; but, | 


neither his power nor his address could shake | 
_ ness, combined with delicacy, in his colouring 


the loyalty of that family to the Emperor of 


Austria ; and thus his scheme for giving the | 


country a popular sovereign was necessarily 
abandoned. 

Austria and Prussia are extreme contrasts to 
each other, as regards the division of landed 
property. The Austrian proprietary system ne- 
cessarily produces a gay capital ; but the Prussian 
subdivision of land a happy people. Here, 


much the greater proportion of the soil belongs | 
to the nobles ; so that the rural population is, | 


in general, poor and dependent. 
this is stated to be more especially the case ; and 
the peasants there are in a low state of vassalage ; 


while the upper classes are understood to be | 


(perhaps inconsistently) great admirers of 
English liberty, and anxious to procure similar 
political privileges. 

Vienna is rich in works of art, and especially 
in specimens of Canova'’s genius. Among these 
is a magnificent monument to the memory of 
the Arch-Duchess Christina, in the Augustine 
Church—consisting of several figures, each of 
which is interesting; and the temple in the 
Volks-garten 
brated works, representing Theseus slaying the 
Minotaur. In this, the chasm produced by 
the pressure of his knee on the breast of the 
fabled monster, and the grasp of the throat, are 
such that it would not be difficult to faney 
hearing the crash of bones, and the curgle of 
suppressed respiration. 

Prince Esterhazy's sculpture gallery also dis- 
plays several productions by Canova, among 
which are excellent busts of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa, besides many works by Thorswaldsen, Bar- 
tolini, and other eminent moderns. Prince Ester- 
hazy’s picture-gallery is not so extensiveas Prince 
Lichtenstein’s ; but it is very select, and contains 
many of the gems of art. Among the many, are 
some excellent cattle-pieces, by Paul Potter ; 
two beautiful pictures, by Leonardi da Vinci; 
two of the best Salvator Rosas that are to be 
met with; and some good Rembrandts. 

The Belvidere public gallery is very extensive; 
and, in Germany, second only to that of Dresden. 
Many of the works have awakened such feelings 
of admiration, that I hope to enjoy their beauties 
as long as memory shall endure, or association 
have the power to recall past impressions. A 
Holy Family, by Raphael, is considered one of the 
chief attractions, and is, perhaps, second to no- 
thing but hisown greater productions at Florence 
and Dresden ; while, in sanctity of expression, 
it seems almost equal to those which shed so 
celestial a light over these galleries. An exquisite 
picture, by Leonardi da Vinci. representing his 


contains another of his cele. | 


In Hungary | 


favourite subject—Herodias carrying the head 


of St John—is one of the most striking here: f,, 
the lustre of the eye, and the brunette of t), 
complexion, are matchless ; and, viewed throng), 
a tube, the figure seems to advance into a liviny 
reality. Several of the pictures, by Carlo Dol; 
are full of that tender expression of melancholy 
and sanctity which no other master has por. 
trayed so well; while there is a beautiful viyig. 


which is nowhere else to be found. The manties 
of his Madelaines and Madonnas have assuredjy 
been dipped in the Tyrean dye. I must not 
omit two beautiful Madonnas, by Mengs anj 
Perrugino, as well as one by Pistoja, embodying 
more of the expression of intellect and dignity 
than is generally attempted ; while the heaveniy 
countenance of,an angel, by Leux, is such as once 
seen can never be forgotten. Many of the finer 
landscapes here, lead forth the soul inte the 
forest ; and one by Ruysdael, in particular, ex. 


hibits, in an eminent degree, that agreeable 


— 


shadiness whichis so characteristic of his pictures; 
while near it is a beautiful sea-view, by Back. 


_huysen ; and the juxtaposition of such shade and 








water is almost sufficient to aid the faney in 
creating an ideal coolness, even in Vienna heat. 

Nearly every gallery on the Continent affords 
evidence of the extraordinary power and indus. 
try of Rubens; for here, and at Dresden alone, 
are productions of his sufficient to have occupied 
the life of any ordinary artist. His works seldom, 
however, afford very refined pleasure, as they 
generally convey what Mr Combe would call the 
supremacy of the lower feelings ; and his female 
figures are merely splendid specimens, without 
soul, of nature’s coarser models. 

The Belvidere boasts a portrait of an old 
woman, by Denner, which possesses the singular 
merit, if such it may be called, of being quite 
unlike a picture—for it rather resembles a pre- 
served head, where each individual wrinkle, 
freckle, and silver hair, is as distinctly visible 
as it could have been in the living original! In 
the same room, there is a singular and beautifully 
finished picture, by Mieris, of a man’s face, with 
a broad leer; and the expression is so full of 
mirthfulness, that even the relaxed muscles o! 
my melancholy visage became, while gazing on it, 
contracted to a more happy form, Some fine 
Titians, and many good Vandycks, Ostades, 
&c., add interest to this collection. ! 

The names of the masters, and the dates o 
their birth and death, are appropriately marked 
on each picture. Titian appears to have reac 
the age of ninety-nine ; Rubens, of sixty-four; 
while the divine Raphael died at thirty-seves. 

We were politely admitted to several n 
men’s galleries; but neither in them nor in the 
Belvidere, did we see any young artists at work. 
How different from Dresden! Though not dis- 
tinguished as a school, yet the wealth of Vieass 
commands the residence of some eminent artists; 
and the style of portrait-painting in par! 
appears very superior to what it is in other 


of Germany, The Arch-Duke Charles’ ext 
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ge collection of prints is open to the inspection 
of all applicants ; and it proved a very agreeable 
we countless thousands. 

The churches of Vienna are handsome—par- 
wenlarly the Cathedral St Carlo, &c.; and on 
sandays they are all crowded from early morn- 


The finest music the city can command fills up 
the intervals of the ceremony, beautifully assist- 
ing to inspire devotion, and rendering its exer- 
cise doubly pleasurable. ‘This union of music 
sith religious observances is doubtless the most 
refined combination which the mind is capable of 
enjoying; and, aided by splendour of dress, 
striking ceremonials, painting, sculpture, and 
the fragrance ef incense, can scarcely fail to 
captivate all whose devotional feelings have been 
trained to be acted on through the external 
conses. Whether it is in consequence of, or in 
despite of its high Catholicism, 1 shall not pre- 
sume to judge ; but certainly Vienna does not, in 
Germany,enjoy a first-class reputation in morals; 


ngs recreation to turn over even a few out | 
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palace of the Arch-Duke Charles, in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, is beautiful in its architec. 
ture, and peculiarly fortunate in its situation. 


_ Thus, though it is seldom that a humble indivi- 


dual is compelled to break a commandment by 


_ coveting a palace, yet such can scarcely fail to 
_ be the case here. 
‘og till the grand high mass towards noon. | 


It certainly cannot be too much regretted 
that the noble Danube does not flow through 
the centre of Vienna, instead of a mile or more 
on one side; but this river is, nevertheless, daily 
becoming, by means of steam-vessels, more im- 
portant to that capital as a channel for the 
manufactures of Austria to pass into Turkey 
and the East ; which they now do toa consider- 
able extent. Inthe present state of the world, 
it is quite a desideratum to discover a people 
too indolent or too ignorant to manufacture for 
themselves. Now, the Turks happen to be of 


this description; and, thovgh other nations may 


_ advantages for their supply. 


and its people, no doubt, differ much in this | 


respect from the rigid Lutherans of the north. 


Without subscribing to the exaggerated opinions | 


en this subject, it may be supposed that there is 
wme little foundation for the stigma. The 
mask of modesty may, however, be so frequently 
assumed, and so becomingly worn by persons 
deficient in the reality, that, when the veil, in 
those instances, drops, the uncharitable too 
hastily conclude that Vienna is chiefly a city of 
masks. There are here many thousands of faces 
to be met every day, with the expression of 
modesty and prupriety so thoroughly engraved 
on beauty of the highest order, that no person 
who loves to indulge in the pleasure of judging 
by expression, could assent to the malicious 
views entertained on this subject. It is neither 
an amiable nor a wise mind which concludes, 
that, because there are some counterfeits, there 
is nO true coin, 


The climate of Vienna is considered liable to | 
creat and sudden changes, ‘which, assisted by | 
the enormous quantity of fine dust on the roads | 
of the suburbs, produces a tendency to diseases | 


ofthe lungs and eyes. During our sojourn the 
heat was excessive, and nothing proves more 
irritating to a weak nervous system than the 
intense rays of the sun. The Emperor's town 
palace, and that of the Arch-Duke Charles, 


adjoin each other, and form a splendid range of | 
buildings overlooking the glacis; but the imperial | 


palace and gardens at Schénbrun possess much 
"ore striking architectural beauty ; and the 
“ew of Vienna from the Gloriette temple there, 
‘8 Somewhat calculated to remind one of Flo- 
fence; while the hills in the neighbourhood 
wards Baden exhibit, likewise, much of the 
character of the Tuscan Appenines. 

Napoleon resided some time at Schénbrun in 
1809, when the Emperor of Austria so politely 
tetired into Hungary. 

_ Baden, the fashionable watering-place of 

‘enna, is an agreeable little town; and the 





compete for their commercial favours, yet Aus- 
tria, by means of the Danube, has great natural 
Hence, it appears 
that, commercially, no less than politically, it is 
the especial interest of Austria to preserve 
Turkey ; thus, with France and England also 
solicitous for her independence, the crescent 
may surely be considered safe in the political 
horizon. 

There are at present seven steam-vessels 
navigating the Danube from Vienna to Constan- 
tinople, and the number is likely to increase 
rapidly. The voyage generally occupies abont 
ten days, and the beauty of the country in many 
parts is highly spoken of. <A scheme exists here 
for forming a canal from the Danube to the 
Black Sea, so as to avvuid the Russian establish- 
ments ; and this is certainly an object of import- 
ance, not only to Austria, but to Europe ; 
though the commerce of the river does not at 
present appear to be of sufficient magnitude 
to render it a promising investment for private 
capital. 

The Danube is one of those few sublunary 
objects which may almost excuse an attempt at 
rhyme, and a perpetration of treason against the 
stricter laws of the Nine. 

Born in the distant forest dell, 

Of Dorian Schinger’s limpid well ; 

Fed in thy infancy by rills 

Meandering from the Baden hills; 

And hastening on, with youthful pride, 
Through Wirtemberg thy watery tide— 
A hundred brooks their tribute bring, 
And hail thee as the river king. 


Flow on, brave Danube! flow for ever, 
In rapid stream, thou noble river ! 


Bavaria’s breadth thy course extends, 
By Ulm's high tower, till Newberg lends 
Its beauties to thy mirror stream, 
In soft reflection, like a dream ; 
And commerce brings its watery® band 
To join thee to the Rhenish strand— 
And link, like brothers Siamese, 
The arteries of distant seas, 

Flow on, brave Danube! flow for ever, 

In rapid stream, thou noble river ! 


— 
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Now swelled into imperial strength, 
Fair Austria welcomes thee at length ; 
And many a town and peaceful vale 
Is gladdened by the passing sail, 
Which floats along the eddying tide 
As with the stream the vessels glide, 
Bearing their rich aad varied loads 
To gay Vienna’s fair abodes. 

Flow on, brave Danube ! flow for ever, 

In ample stream, thou noble river! 


We were unfortunate in not being able to see 
either the Emperor or his prime minister, as 
they and all the gay world were at Prague. 
The former, it is understood, possesses a mild 
and amiable disposition, similar to that of his 
father, but with much less energy of character, 
which may, in some measure, arise from delicate 
health. An intelligent Protestant gentleman, 
resident in Vienna, whose acquaintance I had 
the pleasure to make, accounted for the declin- 
ing energy and talent of the imperial race by 
their repeated intermarriages with their cousins 
of the Sardinian and Neapolitan royal families. 
That such alliances do produce these results is 
pretty certain; and Dr Spurzheim, one of whose 
doctrines this was, ought surely to have favoured 
the good people of Vienna with his views on the 
subject. 

The Austrian family are so bigotedly Catholic, 
that to marry Protestants might possibly place 
them beyond the region of forgiveness ; while 
state policy, it is alleged, requires that the ia- 
mily should not connect itself with France. 
They have thus been limited in their freedom of 
choice ; as the Catholic royalty of Germany is, 
perhaps, scarcely sufficiently distingué for an im- 
perial alliance. 

The Hapsburgh race have for generations, 
with scarcely an exception, possessed mild and 
benevolent dispositions ; but the name of the 
the Empress Maria Theresa is the brightest of 
the honourable line, and that which is most fre- 
quently heard of. She may, perhaps, be styled 
the Queen Elizabeth of Austrian history ; with 
this difference, that, in being the Empress, she 
did not forget the amiabilities of female charac- 
ter—in proof of which, the benevolent institu- 
tions established by her in Vienna are very 
numerous. 

The present Emperor is married without hay- 
ing family ; but the Arch-Duke Charles has seve- 
ral children, who, if their portraits truly repre- 
sent them, promise to do honour to their race 
and country. 

The Emperor of Austria, as a subaltern de- 
scription of honour, has eight or ten kingly titles, 
derived from Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Lom- 
bardy, &Xc. ; and even the holy city of Jerusalem 
yields him kingly homage. 

The imperial family seem to be much beloved 
in their ancient hereditary dominions; but this 
feeling does not extend to the extremities of the 
empire. It would be impossible to conjecture 
how long clever policy and temporizing measures 
may be able to maintain state affairs in their pre- 
sent position ; yet it is scarcely rash to conclude, 
that, before very many years pass by, the empire 





of Austria must either be united by a genera] 
constitutional system, or that each of the numer 
ous states which now swell it to greatness ee 
have local constitutions for their internal 
vernment, while Vienna may continue to be th, 
centre for regulating matters of general interest 
No central government, however intelligent, cay 
without a representative system, either sympe. 
thize with the feelings or understand the varie: 
interests of such an extensive empire. Lays 
and policy which suit Austria, Bohemia, ang 
Moravia, may be quite unfit for Lombardy, the 
Tyrol, and Hungary, which are the democrat; 
districts. It is much to be desired that the pre- 
sent amiable Emperor, who certainly is not am. 
bitious of personal power, may be induced ty 
concede a constitution—retaining the splendour 
and sufficient of the power of royalty, free from 
that exeessive anxiety which must ever atten 
individual government. 

Prince Metternich is allowed, even by his 
enemies in Vienna, the possession of singular 
talent ; and has, if his portrait speaks truly, a 
fine animated expression of eye, indicative of his 
most distinguished characteristic—an extreme 
rapidity of perception and decision—a pereep- 
tion which omits nothing, and a decision that 
seldom errs. 

The Parisians, who so loudly complain that 
Louis Philippe both reigns and governs, could 
scarcely fail to be satisfied with the state of 
matters here in that repect; for Prince Metter- 
nich as assuredly governs as the emperor reigns. 
I suppose you recollect the lines which well de- 
scribed a similar state of things during the Bri- 
tish political reign of the hero of Waterloo:— 

*¢ King Arthur reigns in England, 
In Ireland reigns King Dan, 
King George in Windsor Castle— 

Dethrone them if you can,” 

Austria may be now said to manufacture nearly 
all that her population consumes ; and, judging 
from the appearance of dress, shops, furniture, 
&c., she appears to stand little in need of foreign 
assistance. 

The principal national sources of revenue are 
the mines, the land-tax, stamp-tax, lottery, cus 
toms, duties, and the government monopolies o 
tobacco, salt, gunpowder, and paper. The taxes 
appear not to be oppressive ; but how much 
raised, or how it is expended, the world of 
Vienna cares little to know ; and much inquiry 
by strangers on the subject, might be considered 
as an impertinence. The mind of Mr Joseph 
Hume, if transplanted here, would die of & 
lethargy, from lack of arithmetical food. 

The population of the Austrian empire is 
about thirty-five millions ; and the army amounts 
to above 300,000 men, who generally serve 
seven years each. In the Venetian and 
bardy States, they are drawn by conscription # 
in France ; but in Austria some arbitrary powes 
is exercised to secure tall men, having the bet 
military qualifications—thus affording to 
tiveness the premium of private life. 

The officers of the cavalry regiments belooe 
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as elsewhere, chiefly to the noble families, 
sad those of the infantry to the middle classes. 
A few British gentlemen also hold commissions, 
shich they, generally speaking, have earned by 
service 88 volunteers. ‘The practice seems not 
ynusual in the Austrian army for privates to be 
mised to the rank of officers, in reward of acts 
gf valour, or of continued good conduct. The 
justria-Hungarian cavalry enjoys a high reputa- 
tien; and, as that country is said to have been 
glonised from the east at a remote period, it is 
sible that some Arab or Tartar blood may 
circulate there, infusing that taste for horse- 
manship by which the people are distinguished 
above their neighbours. 

All the national uniforms are here in bad taste, 
which is the more to be regretted, as the troops 
are generally the finest grown men that are any- 
where to be met with. Dress is, I conceive, of 
more consequence than is generally imagined 
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both.in military and civil life ; for a man who is | 


nicely apparelled will (if spirit be not altogether 
wanting) generally endeavour that his carriage 
aad conduct shall correspond therewith. 
taste of the military dandies of Vienna might be 
advantageously employed in devising a new 
national livery ; for nothing can be conceived 
lees becoming than the white coats and long 
black gaiters of the soldiers. 

Two days since, on a high saints’ day, there 
was a review of 12 or 15,000 troops in the 
suburbs, when high mass was performed with all 
due ceremony, for the religious benefit of the 
the soldiery. The early part of the day was also 
kept strictly holy in the city; and religious pro- 
cessions and high masses prevailed throughout 
the streets and churches. The Catholic religion, 
through the influence of its priesthood, appears 
to be one of the chief supports of the Austrian 
government ; and the imperial family itself 
is identified with all the peculiarities of high 
Catholicism, while the government supports the 
system as a grand political safeguard. 

The Austrians, though generally educated 
people, are so to an extent much inferior to the 
Prussians and other North Germans. Catholic 
teachers are paid by government, and the law 
requires parents to send their children to school ; 
but, as a teacher frequently suffices for more 
than one village, the attendance of pupils cannot 
be very regular, 

There appear to be various established cere- 
monial fees and other sources from which the 
Catholic priesthood are paid their small stipends ; 
but the magnates of the Austrian church derive 
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only convert a pleasure into a labour. 
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ancient and modern implements of war that is 
anywhere to te met with. The vaults of the 
Capuchin convent are also generally visited, as 
being honoured by the remains of a long and 
illustrious line of Austrian monarchs, from her 
ancient dukes down to the emperors of later 
times. To behold so many generations of de- 
parted royalty reposing in their bronze coffins, 
must convey*té those minds that are well stored 
with a knowledge of Austrian affairs, an impres- 
sive regal history of the country. 

The royal porcelain manufactory, which we 
minutely inspeeted, appears to be on a par with 
that at Berlin, and, at least, equai in its pro- 
ductions to that of Dresden, where the art first 
arose, 

In the management of their theatres, the 
Germans appear to pursue a more rational course 
than is followed in England. In the first place, 
the performances only last for two or three 
hours, which, being as long as it is possible to 
concentrate the attention, a longer period would 
In the 
next place, instead of their theatres presenting 
a glare of gas-light, distressing to the eyes, heat- 
ing the air, and consuming the portion required 
for respiration, there is only a single chande- 
lier suspended from the ceiling. 

This might not perhaps please persons who 
desire to be seen #s by the blaze of noon-day ; 
but for the business proper of the theatre, the 
German plan is the better, and the ventilation of 
the houses seems also peculiarly well attended 
to. 

We heard much of the cholera both here and 
Prague, and no doubt numbers were dying from 
imprudent mixtures of fruit and vegerables with 
sour beer and sourer wine; but, kuowing some- 
thing of dietetics, and having escaped with your 
assistance from the tropical land of pestilence, 
we came forward without fear. I have alleged 
that the appearance of C 's ruddy Engligh 
































_ face, beaming with health, hock, and happiness, 


fnormous revenues from landed estates attached | 


to their sees, 


The university of Vienna has a respectable 
reputation for medical science ; but for philo- 


“ophy Northern Germany is much more cele-_ 


tated. The gallery of anatomical wax-work 


here may be said to rival, if that be possible, the 


waxy wonders of Florence itself. On visiting 


Vienna, you should by no means omit seeing the 
ug House, which contains one of the most 
*xtensive and curiously-arranged collections of 





tended to restore confidence and arrest the pro- 
gress of the disorder. ‘The charm has, however, 
lost its power; for yesterday, on the weather 
becoming suddenly cold, ninety-eight persons 
were carried to the hospital within six hours. 
An Archbishop has also been carried off at 
Prague, which appears to have impressed the 
virulence of the disorder on the public mind 
more strongly than the death of a thousand 
plebeians could have done. I hope your medical 
opinion will coincide with my unmediecal creed, 
that beefsteaks and pure air are the best prevent- 
ives of the disorder. 

Smoking is much less general here than in 
North Germany; indeed, there is an air of 
gentlemanly refinement about the men, with 
which the vile odour of a confirmed smoker 
would be inconsistent. The meerschaum pipes 
are, however, fashionable male toys; and it 
becomes one of the smoker's amusements to ob. 
serve the gradual change in their cvlour whieh 
his labours produce. 

There is perhaps no city in Germany in which 
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the people dress so. well sg they do in Vienna, in- | fare which even ladies indulge in at this even, 
cluding beth sexes and all classes. The ladies | ing meal, conveys the unpleasing impression, 
tripping about in their light muslin dresses are | that their dreams cannot be “ rosy, nor their 
quite fairy like;..and any father confessor meeting slumbers light.” It is stated by com. 
these pretty pietists taking their interesting | petent to judge, that, while in North Germany, 
morning walk to church, must surely feel disposed conversation generally asumes anintellectual 


to tell them that their imagined sins are forgiven, 
almost before they ask it. 

It was with much pleasure and surprise that 
we here accidentally met with another of your 
patients saved from tropical fever, and now 
translated from an African pandemonium to the 
Austrian paradise. Major F has certainly 
proved himself an old soldier, in selecting one 
of the most agreeable cities of Europe in which 
to recruit his health and enjoy a furlough. 

Vienna has the reputation in Germany of being 
a cheap city ; but to those who live in hotels it 
is of course not so; and persons may, | believe, 
live as economically and as well in a good hotel 
in London as in either Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, or Vienna. 

The cookery here is moderately endurable ; 
but wants lightness and delicacy—that happy 
combination of science and taste in which the 
Parisian cuisine abounds, so as almost to entitle 
its artistes to rank with the professors of the 
liberal arts. 

In Vienna as in Paris it is the practice to dine 
at restaurants, and, in consequence, there are no 
yood table-d'hotes ; but the pleasures of the 
palate are not neglected, and the Viennese are 
well known to be peculiarly happy in their 
powers of performance at table. At Hetsing 
there is an elegant dining establishment, to 
which the luxurious of Vienna resort on Sun- 
days ; and, after being prepared for it by a walk 
through the beautiful grounds at Schonbrun, 
the valet-de-place established us at one of its 
tables, and then went his way. Dish followed dish, 
each inereasing in lightness and temptation, till 
the number amounted to twelve or thirteen ; for 
we had searcely sufficient German, had we even 
possessed enough of self-command, to desire to 
abridge this inundation of luxuries. The gene- 





| 


turning on politics, literature, philosophy, or 
science—in Vienna the practice is quite otherwise: 
the subjects chosen are petite; and theatres, 
operas, parties, and promenades éngross as moch 
attention as the higher matters do in the north. 
If the Viennese are the worshippers of any sys. 
tem of philosophy, it is of that which is attri. 
buted to Epicurus, 

At a former period English travellers visiti 
Vienna, frequently found themselves followed 
by a familiar spirit from the bureau of police; 
but this is a mark of attention which is now 


only bestowed on the Lombardese and other 


persons suspected of political intrigue. Some 
years since, when the system of personal spies 
prevailed, an English gentleman had the address 
to make his guardian angel of the police praeti- 
cally useful as a guide through the town; and, 
on leaving, desired his most grateful thanks 
might be presented to the authorities for such a 
mark of their attention. 

The streets of Vienna are, however, not diffi- 
cult to thread ; and, after a few days’ residence, a 
guide is scarcely required for that purpose, by 
any one having, what phrenologists call, a good 


organ of locality. A propos, some years since, on 


explaining to your friend M’D. the position and 
uses of this organ, he very happily remarked, 
that it should have been called the street organ. 
I shall conclude by begging you to beware, on 
visiting Vienna, of the concentrated decoction of 
coffee which is administered it that agreeable 
evening lounge, the Volks-garten; for it would be 
impossible even for Mr M’Nish, with all his 
knowledge of the philosophy of sleep, to make 
that knowledge available after such a beverage. 





ee inconsequence of the writer of these Letters not 
having had an opportunity to correct the press for our 


last Nuinber, several of the names were incorrect. For 


ral dinner hour being barbarously early, suppers | Stavel read Havel, for Terrato read Ferrato, &. 


are of course in fashion ; and the substantial | 


ROYAL MARRIAGES; OR, A PARTNER FOR LIFE. 
BY TOBY ALLSPY. 


Naturr, whom we are so fond of apostro- 
phizing as bounteous, ought certainly to provide 
for princes a peculiar organization, as she does 
for the royal terinites, or the queen-bee. There 
should be an especial faculty—a certain prin- 
ciousness—enabling them to meet the more than 
human trials of patience affiorded them by Pro- 
vidence, Prince Coco, for instance, was born 
the heir-apparent of a prosperous monarchy 
we lie—on consideration, he was not born quite 
so great, but achieved greatness through a chain 





of circumstances foreign to our present discus-_ 


; 


sion. At five-and-twenty, at all events, he stood 


in his boots a prince royal—a king in petlo, # 
well as a handsome, well-educated, and hi 

gifted young man. We do not assume that Coco 
was faultless. An obstinate son to the most ob 
stinate of fathers—his Royal Highness 
perhaps more self-willed than may become # 
King—far more self-willed than may become 


_ an heir-apparent. 


It was, therefore, with some reluctance that 
Abdul Hamish, the prime minister of King Coos, 
or Coco, senior, proceeded to lay before be 
Majesty's son and heir the decision of the Privy 


Council, that his Royal Highness must take ® 
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partner for life; and with inexpressible joy that 
he recei in return a most gracious assurance 
of sobmission to the. decree. Coco, junior, was, 
, too well-educated a prince not to be 
aware that to. conjugate was the especial duty of 
hiss ; that, if the nation gave him mil- 
liens for his enjoyment, it was his duty to give 
the sation .princelings for theirs. No sooner, 
therefore, had Abdul Hamish signified that he 
must-take.a wife, than, instead of crying, like 
Tom Sheridan, ‘‘ With all my heart, sir—whose 
wife shall 1 take?” he replied, with princely 
propriety, “ The nation’s will be done! Is it to 
hea Tartar princess, a Swede, a Dane, a Dog- 
ribbed Indian? Speak! 1 am prepared for the 
worst,’ 

Now, it happened that the fair sex, native of 
King Coco’s kingdom, was a sex of exceeding 
fairness, The Cocoites were bright and bewitch- 
ing creatures, accustomed to flutter like fire- 
fies round the head of Prince Coco ; to dazzle 
his eyes with their own lustre, or burn their 
wings with that of his Majesty prospective. No 
ou knew better what was lovely, sweet, and 
gracious than did Prince Coco. Yet no sooner 


did Abdul Hamish apprize him that he was | 


likely to catch a Tartar to become his princess, 
thap the well-trained scion of royalty answered, 
with a bewitching smile—“< A Tartar! Alla be 
praised! I have always had a partiality for 
Tartars! Henceforth I look for happiness to 
Tartary.” 

From that moment the Prince applied himself 
tothe study of the Tartar language. He even 
taught himself, in addition to its nouns and ad- 
jectives, to adore flat noses, and rejoice in thick 
lips; to breakfast on smoked foal, and sup ona 
substance which had hitherto nourished only the 
table lamps of the royal palace. He Tartarized 
himself, in short, from top to toe; and, when- 
ever a fair Cocoite hazarded a smile towards 
tim, closed his eyes against her attractions with 
the heroism of a Scipio. 

Searcely, however, had the unfortunate Coco 
chooled himself, by painful habit, into something 


“mewhat approaching Tartar nature—scarcely 


nad he brought himself to swallow a pony cutlet 
without wincing, or to drink down a Tartarian 
‘tp without expecting to be choked by the 
viek—than Abdul Hamish again salamed his way 
into his royal presence, informed him that the 
‘egociations were at an end; that he must dis- 
88 Tartary from his mind ; that the Cham was 
‘barbarian, the princess a Goth ; that the over- 
_— of King Coco had been rudely rejected ; 
on that the Privy Council, grieved for his Royal 
lighness’s disappointment, had already opened 
“ew Negociations with the King of Patagonia ! 
Fince Coco bowed, as princes only bow ; 
"ince Coco smiled, as princes only smile ; 
d his compliments to his trusty and well- 
ed Privy Council, and assured it he had 
“atertained from his birth a foiblesse for Pata- 
; ; that he adored high noses and thin 
*; and remained their most obedient humble 
“Tvant, 


YO. Xbrre —VoL. IV. 
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The Patagonian dialect now became the 
study. The last butt of train oi) having 
sent back to the stables, a hogshead of 
wine was broached in its stead, while barbacaed 
pigs were served three times a-day at the royal 
table. The Cocvite shops hung out ‘signs of 
* At the fair Patagonian ;” the very omuibuses 
were baptized “ Patagonians;”" may; the Royal 
Horticultural Society named its last invented 
and longest parsnep after the expected’ Princess. 

But Patagonia proved refractory in its turn ; 
and the next visit of Abdul Hamish, characters 
istically ushered in by the performance of Ko- 
Too, announced that the next matrimonial eru- 
sade of Coco and the Cocoites was to be fought 
in the Celestial Empire! Prince Coco was en- 
chanted! He had always delighted in little feet, 
and worshipped winking eyes; and already 
seemed to fancy himself a Mandarin of the third 
button. He longed to swim in a sea of hyson, 
and hold levées in a pagoda. A deputation was 
despatched to Sir George Staunton and Mr 
Davis, to come over and teach his royal High- 
ness Chinese ; and he went so far as to appear 
at the Italian opera, in a complete suit of nankin ! 

But China was as cruel as the Cham of Tar- 
tary ; and, scarcely had the portrait of the 
lovely Princess Sing-T’choo-Wooty-Wa, been 
removed from the prominent station assigned it 
in the boudoir of the mortified Prince Coco, 
when his royal father sent for him into the royal 
closet, (ashamed, perhaps, to dispatch poor Ab- 
dul Hamish on a fourth fool's errand of diplo- 
macy,) and, after stating, in a general way, that 
the Cham of Tartary was a ganache, the King of 
Patagonia a galette, and the Emperor of China 
a cornichon, informed him that the ninth wonder 
of the world was awaiting his hand in marriage. 
His Majesty paused, and Prince Coeo longed to 
say—‘‘ Push on—keep moving!” that he might 
hasten to learn for which especial country, of 
which quarter of the globe, he was now to be in- 
spired with a spontaneous passion, New Zea- 
land, he found, was to be the place; and, having 
become, by much practice, glib in his lessons, it 
was easy to improvisate a paroxysm of royal 
rapture, King Coco was satisfied! His own 
pride had been more hurt by frequent disappoint. 
ment than even the vanity of his son; and, 
though great aptitude for the kingly vocation 
had enabled him to bear up against humiliation, 
he had scarcely expected so much virtue from the 
handsomest young man in Cocoland. Shaking 
his heir-apparent by the hand, he congratulated 
him that the young Princess of New Zealand 
was the pride of her sex ; that, though past the 
prime of youth, her hair, at least, if not her 
cheek, was red as a rose; and that, if her teeth 
were black, her lips were white as alabaster. 
Red hair, of course, instantly became the Prince's 
favourite mixture. He liked black teeth—he 
liked sallow cheeks—he was the of man- 
kind. The Privy Council had him s 
few more millions pocket-money, built him « 
gingerbread palace, and prepared squibs and 
crackers against the wedding day. 
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Alas, poor Coco!—the jest was now earnest! 
He, who had hitherto enjoyed such boundless 
liberty of choice, was about to be bound down, 
in diamond chains, to a partner for life. After 
retreating, in haste, from the royal closet, and 
bowing ont, at leisure, the Grand Vizier and his 
train, he reflected, in his gorgeous solitude, that 
henceforward it would be solitude no more! He 
was about to swear eternal constancy to a woman 
of whom he knew no more than of the lady of 
Loretto—to take, for better for worse, in sick- 
ness and in health, a—what? He could not 
guess! The Princess of New Zealand might be 
spiteful, silly, ignorant, contemptible — she 
might be a thousand things. All he knew, for 
certain, was that she would be—his wife ! 

But there was no time for meditation—no 
leisure for perplexity! The corps diplomatique 
was waiting to congratulate him—the Privy 
Council, the Common Council, the Council of 
War, and the Council of Peace. The moment 
the kingdom became aware that he was paying 
his addresses to New Zealand, its addresses to 
him were beyond computation. Every city of 
Cocoland sent up a deputation. The Upper and 
Lower Houses, the Courts of Exchequer and 
Common Pleas—all were out of their wits for 
joy, that Prince Coco was going to be mar. 
ried ! 

At length it was rumoured that a pattern of 
the Princess’s dress had arrived from New Zea- 
land at the court mantuamaker’s, to facilitate 
the manufacture of the royal trousseau ; and 
then flew every Cocoite beauty, to ascertain the 
length and breadth of the Princess, and the 
expanse of the royal waist. But Coco, though 
he would have given worlds to join the party, 
was restrained by etiquette from the enterprise ; 
he was not permitted even to learn the number 
of inches of loveliness he was to receive at the 
altar of Hymen. With princes, such plebeian 
matters must be left to the imagination! Mean- 
while the knot was to be tied by proxy at the 
capital of New Zealand ; and it was some com- 
fort that the most lumbering old Duke in his 
father’s dominions had been selected as his re- 
presentative ; for Coco felt that the Princess 
Maminda could not but see him to advantage 
after so frightful a visitation. 

The wedding-day arrived ; and a surmise of 
happiness glowed in the heart of the Prince. 
Twelve o'clock struck, and he knew himself to 
be a married man. ‘The bride was not more than 
a few thousand leagues distant from him. He 
had found New Zealand on the map. He had 
traced in an atlas the whereabout of his partner 
for life. The Park and Tower guns were fired ; 
little boys climbed up poles, for suits of clothes 
aud legs of mutton. The corporate bodies made 
more speeches, at which the Prince made more 
faces ; and, after swallowing a large slice of wed- 
ding-cake, Coco began to fancy the bone of his 





‘bone and flesh of his flesh migh! be somewhat 


more than a name, a shadow, a chimera! 

Could anything but a prince have borne aj 
this? Could any one but Coco have endured 1, 
know, ‘‘ To-day my wife sets off from her father’s 
dominions ; to-morrow she will be at Saxe 
Schevissenschevaseh ; next day at Hesse Hos. 
tentottenthal ; in a fortnight she will reach th» 
frontier of my father’s territories ; in a mont) 
the will be here!’ ‘Then, when she hed passed 
the line of demarcation—defying that Cerberus. 
the royal custom-house, at other seasons 
surly in its defiance to all the world—what 
strewing of flowers! what a speaking of speeches, 
of which the fools said no more than was set 
down for them, nor the princess less! Gates 
flew open, as with the springs of watchcases, as 
the bridal processionapproached ; and inscriptions 
appeared on the facade of every Hotel de Ville, 
duly rendered into New Zealandish, for her royal 
Highness’s edification, by the venerable Duke, 
her spouse pro tempore. 

During all this time, Prince Coco stood watch. 
ing from his bower window, with a smile on his 
lips, and an opera glass in his hand, to facilitate 
his perception of the coming convoy. Not a 
symptom of anxiety was he permitted to display— 
not a token of curiosity—though still uncertain 
whether united to a Venus, a Maypole, ora 
landerab! It was only on hearing King Coco 
exclaim, ‘© My daughter!” and perceiving floods 
of tears fall from the eyes of his excellent royal 
mother on the neck of what he concluded to be 
a female form, that he understood himself to be 
in the presence of his wife. 

% % * % 

Will such things endure? In these days of 
advancement in both physical and metaphysical 
science, when galvinists have discovered the art 
of creating mites without intervention of animal 
matter, and politicians of manufacturing a Lran- 
new Tory out of a worn-out Whig, without other 
influence than the twaddledom of old age— 
surely it is time to reform such gross satires 
upon human nature as the buffoonery of 4 royal 
marriage, which brings together, for a lonz 
eternity, from the ends of the earth, persens 
whom climate, language, religion, customs, pre- 
judices, clearly destine to live asunder. Surely 
the example afforded by the Prince of Wales 
and Caroline of Brunswick brings sufficient 
proof of the inadequacy of the most prudent of 
parents and cautious of ministers to decide ™ 
the eligibilities of such monstrous alliances. 

Meanwhile, laud we the gods, the parties most 
interested seem to resign themselves t their 
fate. The most enlightened of modern princes 
content themselves to take a wife, as they take 
the greater part of their other moveables—* 
trust ; and to accept, with bandaged eyes 
paralysed hearts, that parlous venture—4 part: 
ner for life. 
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A PORTRAIT—THE GREEK MOTHER'S SONG.—THE DEATH WIND. 





A PORTRAIT. 


Wo is that man, with eye so cold, 

And cheek so wan and pale, 

Whose glance would tell, yet wish untold, 
A tale o'er whose dark lines have rolled 
Time's calmest stream ’—and yet they say 
That, in one heart-unmantling day, 

When roll the blazing Heavens away 

’Mid seraph shout and demon wail, 

Those lips shall tell a fearful tale. 


The maiden passes him in fear ; 

And should you ask her why, 

She'd tell you that, when leaves were sere, 
One winter night, an old man’s tear 

Stole down his thin, wo-furrowed cheek, 
When, tottering, homeless, hungry, weak, 
From his son’s palace door, to seek 

A shelter from a friendless sky, 

Which he could with a smile deny. 


| The beggar looks not up to him 
With hollow, suppliant scan : 
Though pain writhe round each trembling limb, 
And though his eyeballs old and dim 
Are filled with want's keen feverish light, 
He'd sue for bread the blasts of night, 
Court the blue snake to avenge his right, 
Sooner than meet the wordless ban, 
The face-curse of that fiendish man. 





He walks alone—he smiles alone 
On human hate and love ; 
He never svothed the weary’s moan, 
Nor stilled the heart-wrung sufferer's groan 
With generous aid;—and yet he prays, 
And blesses Heaven that gave him grace, 
And gave him gold to mark its love 
To him whose thoughts are all above. 
G. P. 


ooo 


THE GREEK MOTHER'S SONG. 


“Vet to woman tears are a relief—she feels them to be such ; and those who see them feel so toe, and the sadne®s of 


their sympathy is lightened.” 
Tuy hair is wreathed with flowers, thy shining hair, 
And pale dim pearls are gleaming on thy brow; 
The voice of revelry is heard around: 
Why are thy soft eyes dimmed with weeping now ? 


Loved friends are near thee ; round the festal board 
Are met again the friends of other years ; 

The sister of thy youth is by thy side, 
Thy gentle sister: wherefore flow those tears ? 


The low and sad farewell will soon be said, 
And thou, young bride, must leave thy father’s hearth, 
(With him whom thou hast chosen,) thy yonng friend, 
And each fair scene of thy heart's childish mirth. 


Yes! thou must go away, my gentle child, 
And soon new ties around thy heart will cast 
Their deep, fond spells; but wilt thou find in them 
Anght that will wake the memory of the past ? 


Too much—ah, yes! too much!—for thy young heart 
Was ever filled, e’en in thy girlish years, 

With the rich dreams of memory, which cast 
A shadow on thy yeuth—a shade of tears. 


And even now, when Jove has lit thy path, 
There is a shadow in thy thoughtful eyes, 
Telling that naught ’mid all this festal mirth 
Can wake the chord of thy heart’s sympathies. 





—_ 


| Where is thy youth's glad mirth, which years ago 

| Woke joy inevery heart whene’er thou smiled, 

| Thy heart's light laughter, and thy gladdening song, 
And thy young glee, my gentle-hearted child ? 


I see thee still as in those distant years, 
| With thy young smiling brow and sunny hair, 
| Thy bounding step, and thy low pleading voice, 
And thy slight child-like form, so brightly fair. 


| But éhou art changed: thou never smilest now 
As thou wert wont in those dim distant years ; 

A shade has darkened o’er thy childhood’s mirth, 
A darkening shade of bitterness and tears. 





Thou weepest still—thy soft deep eyes are charged 

| With burning tears, repressed and hidden long: 

| What woke those tears? Was it the festive mirth ? 
| Or the sad tones of thy young sister’s song ¢ 


Or the vain yearnings memory wakens there-— 
Mingled with pain, or bitterness, or grief, 


} 
| Ah ! who can tell the workings of the heart, 
| Wrung from the very depths of cold despair ! 


Weep on, weep on, young bride {| nor bid them cease; 
| For now the tide of grief is swelling high; 


Those tears will stil! the fever at thy heart, 


And soothe those sad wild chords of memery. 
LELIA. 


-——— 


THE DEATH-WIND. 


OLD William sat beside the fire :-— 
“Hush, wife, is that the wind 7” 

A gust came down upon the house, 
As it would entrance find. 


A shower of dead leaves fell around 
From one old sycamore ;— 

“Hush, wife! is that the hail I hear 
Ontside the trembling door ?” 


She oped the door—no hail was there, 
Black clouds were in the sky, 

One spot of blue a star shone through— 
She closed it suddenly. 


“These stormy nights are very dark.” 
Another gust passed by ; 

And then a wailing sound, as if 
For one about to die. 





The autumn wind, that mourns the leaves 
And carries them along 

The cold dark ground, amid the lall 
Began its funeral song. 


“Q mother, let me come to you ! 

_ I dare not stay alone ;” 

And William's youngest daughter stood 
Upon the warm hearth-stone. 


“T heard the wind in bed,” ~~ ey 
(Lovely, and pale with fright, 

“ Moan, ae my dying brother moaned.”-—— 
Sweet child, she died that night! 


All night, the wind, in fitful gust, 
Retained declining sway ; 
But with the first faint morning light, 





It wholly died away. 
2Q2 
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TRANSLATION FROM BERANGER.—WHAT IS A DOCTRINAIRE> 


TRANSLATION FROM BERANGER. 
GAULS AND FRANKS, 


(January 18114.) 


Hvuzza! let’s close our ranks, 
And advance, 
Hope of France! 
Huzza ! let’s close our ranks ! 
Forward ! forward ! Gauls and Franks! 


Forth, at Attila’s wild call, 
See the rude 
Barbarian brood 
Comes, a second time to fall 
On the glorious fields of Gaul ! 
Huzza! &e, 


From his marshes far away, 

The Cosaque 

At bivouac 
Trusts—for so the English say— 
In our palaces to stay. 

Huzza! &e. 


Shivering in the snowy lair, 
The Russian, fed 
On ugly bread, 
Tired of that and acorns there, 
Means on our white loaves to fare. 
Huzza! &c, 





Shall the sparkling wines we store, 
Soon to quaff . 
To victory off, . 

Touch the lip of Saxon boor ? 

Drink again and sing once more— 
Hazza! &c. 


For the ugly Kalmuck knaves 
Our daughters are 
Too gentle far, 
And our wives too fine for slaves— 
Let their sons be French, my braves ! 
Huzza! &c. 


Shall these monuments so dear— 
These the story 
Of our glory— 

Perish ? What! at Paris here, 

Shall the Prussians appear ? 
Huzza! &c. 


Noble Franks, brave Gauls, huzza ! 
Peace on earth 
And round your hearth 
Soon shall shed her blessed ray, 
And your gallant deeds repay. 
Huzza! &e. M. 


WHAT IS A DOCTRINAIRE ? 


BY O. P. Q. 


Paris, \st June 1837. 

My Dear Tatt,—-Many 4 long wintry and many a 
short summer’s day have passed away since I last wrote 
those words—‘“‘ My dear Tait!” This has not arisen 
from any indifference to your labours, or from any want 
of anxiety for your success, but from the simple fact 
that my correspondence with the United States of 
America has absorbed my “ hours of idleness,’’ and left 
me not a moment for the “ Land o’ Cakes,” or for any 
other land. I have read all your numbers with atten- 
tion, and many with delight; and whether wandering 
amidst the Alps, or by the banks of the Rhone, the Seine, 
or the Scheldt—whether in Switzerland, France, or the 
Low Countries—Tait’s Magazine is sure to find me out, 
and contribute to my recreation and improvement. 

But my long silence must be broken. I think it well 
to answer in your columns the question I often hear put 
in society—viz., “ WHAT Is A DocTRINAIRE ©” and I do 
so at the present moment, because there is a great contest 
going on at the Court of the Tuileries, and inthe Chamber 
of Deputies, between the “ Doctrinaires”’ and the ‘ Jus/e- 
milieu,” and because it is by no means certain that the 
Doctrinaires will not come back again to office and 
power, both in the Chamber and in the Cabinet. As, in 
England, the faults of the Radicals and the sins of the 
Whigs may lead to a momentary return of the Tories 
to office ; so, in France, the faults of the Republicans 
and the crimes of the “‘ monarchical Opposition” may 
insure the success of the Doctrinaires. 

My subjectis a dryone. I am afraid I shall put your 
patience to the test. Well! let it have “ its perfect work ;” 
and endeavour, if you cannot be amused by my article, 
at least to be edified! This is a tolerably modest re- 
quest to be made by an author; but I would not make 
it if I thought, either in England or in Scotland, any one 
could give a reasonable answer to the question, 

Wat ts a DocTRinarre ? 


| 





A Doetrinaire is an Eclectic ; and this is converting 
an adjective into a substantive for the sake of explam- 
tion; but never mind that, if in the end I shall be quite 
intelligible. Eclectic comes from the Greek word 
cxzdexrixesy Which signifies selecting—choosing at will 
Watts, in his “ Essay on the Improvement of the Mind,” 
in the chapter entitled, “ Of Determining a Question,” 
says——“ Cicero was one of the greatest men of antiquity, 
and gives us an account of the various opinions of phile- 
sophers in his age; but he himself was of the Relerie 
sect, and chose out of each of them such positions as, is 
his wisest judgment, were nearest to the truth.” Erg, 
the Eclectics are the wisest men ; and, as the Doctrinaires 
are Eclectics, ergo, the Doctrinaires are the wisest of 
men too; and, ergo, ought to be entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of state affairs! ** Soft/y, softly,” my dee" 
Tait—not quite so quick, if you please ; a horsechestnut 
not yet a chestnut horse. 

The doctrine of Eclecticism is the doctrine of th 
Girondins of the precise period in which we live. — 
who profess it have nowhere been attacked with vigor 
The public writers of the Revolution who combat with 
them, whilst they condemn their political opinions, ab- 
surdly magnify their knowledge and their scientife 
attainments. Those of the Romanist school, who 
able more distinctly to perceive what there is fale an‘ 


_ bad in their scientific theories, praise them for their #"* 


| 


tocratical projects, and for their counter-revolutions'y 
systems. Thus their eulogies are mixed up with the 
censures. Thus sometimes the individuals themselves on 
protected against what is called “ political hate,” f= 
respect for science; and at other times against piles 
phical and religious hatred, by the friendship, and eve® 
by the interested political hopes, of those who yet 

to attack them, It results from all this—that these Beis 
tics, these Doctrinaires, have acquired @ i 
empire in France ; and, though every where detested, © 
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everywhere they are to be found, and everywhere they 
dominate. This is a curious problem; but it is a fact. 
The public knows not what to make out of all this 
gouble-emeaning bavardage. ‘The public observes that these 
men are, even by the revolutionary party, called Savans; 
and so it concludes that it ought to go aud be instructed 
st their school. So these Eclectics, or Doctrinaires, have 
been chosen for professors of history, of philosophy, and 
of political economy. Lheir books are purchased ; their 
‘ournals are read with avidity; their courses of lectures 
ure followed by the adults. They are gone after to the 
very benches of their classes; and the rising generation 
is handed over to them to be instructed, If the French 
revolutionary writers wished that the public should be- 
eome Eclectic or Doctrinaire, it would be impossible to 
act more in accordance with that wish than they do at 
present. It would seem, from the absurd praises heaped 
yoon these men in France, by those who, as public 
teachers, ought to have kuown better, that this sect pro. 
fessed a@ philosophy which had not any connexion with 
its political theories 5 whereas their philosophy has been 
arranged and constructed to suit their system of social 
and political government. ‘There, as elsewhere, the 
theory is in perfect conformity with the practice; and 
when, therefore, the Liberal portion of the public press in 
France exhorts its readers to listen to the lectures of these 
modern Girondists, it is precisely the same as saying to 
the public, “ Pray, become Kclectic or Doctrinaire.”’ 
And thus it is that this sect obtains new adepts; some- 
times through the indiscriminate praises lavished on a 
few of their pages of history ; sometimes by the absurd 
#loption by the Liberal party of their philosophy, or some 
of taeir treatises on political economy; and not un- 
frequently by the falling of the Liberal party into the 
nets or traps set for them by men who do not hesitate 
to promise place and preferment to all those who will 
enlist in their ranks, and fight under their banners, 
Thus, this sect disposes of all posts in the public schools 
or colleges in France; and thus it is sovereign in the 
council of the university; or, rather, it forms all the 
council. A young man, who is influenced less by his 
conscience than by a desire to assure to himself personal 
advancement, from interest then declares himself an 
Eclectic. When this first step has been taken, his next 
ig to write and to publish. He does so, His works are 
praised even by those who profess ‘to combat then, So 
the literature of the day is encumbered with work after 
work, incessantly repeating the same sound in the ears of 
the public, till at length that public becomes so habituated 
to the monotony of Doctrinairism, that it will listen to 
no other accents, Nay, morethanthis. Even the jour- 
nals of the popular party in France admit the produc- 
ions of these men into their columns—as the journals 
ofthe people in England praise the Whigs ; and in what 
wecall the * Feuilietons” of our daily French papers— 
ay, and in our revolutionary papers, too—these Doc- 
trnaires have been allowed to write; and have, through 
these writings, acquired places of professors at the Normal 
School ! ! Even the Catholic writers of the day stupidly 
atsist these Eclectics—forgetting that they are eminently 
®pposed to them on all religious opinions, and only re- 
membering that their sympathies are counter-revolu- 
tonary. Because they hate in common the people and 
their interests, they mutually sacrifice their religious 
*pitions and systems; and the Legitimists themselves 
“Ty, Vivent les Doctrinaires !” not in consequence of 
their being Protestants, but because they are, like them- 
elves, anti-national and anti-Frencb. 
he French public cannot understand this mixture of 
*nm@ities, hatreds, and eulogies, addressed at the same 
moment to the same adversaries. Such contradictions 
fmvince no one; and I believe in my heart that very 
{ten this same public believes that the praises bestowed 
o the Doctrinaires are involuntary homages rendered to 
uth and merit; and that the hostility which would 
mem to exist, can only be attributed to offended vanity or 
* mortified pride. 
icism, or Doctrinairism, is a philgsophy marvel- 
¥ suited to profit from such circumstances, and mar- 
Y adapted to create those circumstances when they 
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do not exist, and toaid them whenthey do, — Eclecticism 
is selection—scraping up together—choosing a little of 
this, and a little of that; and, verily, the Doctrinaires 
choose, amass, collect together, perfectly well for their 
interest, and to their advantage. It would seem as if 
they had united together to say—*“ Let us insist, in the 
presence of France, that we are the only capable men ; 
that we alone are instructed—sarans, philosophers, 
inventors. And, to assist us in this object, let us agree, 
that, when we perceive in France a new idea which does 
not appear to us wholly without a chance of success, that 
we immediately lay hold of it, dress it up, and make it 
to appear our own. Let us agree, that, if we cannot get 
possession of it ourselves, we shall stifle it, by declaring 
that it is old ; that is to say, of foreign invention—Scotch, 
German, Italian, &c, ; and, as it may so happen that 
this may be impossible, let us decide that we will, at 
least, tell the same story, stick to the same declaration, 
and swear to the last to the same statement.” 

If the Doctrinaires or Eclectics have not actually 
signed such a pact, at least they have followed this 
tactic; and the success which has crowned their efforts 
up to this time, is not very likely to make them dis- 
posed to abandon it; for, whenever the Doctrinaires 
alarm the public by exclaiming—* Oh ! this is Scotch!" 
or, “Oh! this is German, Italian!’ &c., the liberal 
press, instead of examining, first, the truth, and, second, 
the merit of such an objection, and instead of attri- 
buting it, as it ought to do, to a miserable spirit of envy 
and jealousy felt by these Eclectics, exclaims—‘ Oh! 
what a noble spirit of investigation !"’ and even praises 
the Doctrinaires for the pains they take to insfruct 
France !! 

The secret of the unity of purpose and conduct of the 
Doctrinaires is easy to understand, if the first principles 
of this sect be examined, and if the moral effects of those 
principles be investigated. It will then be understood 
how they can * conscientiously”’ rob from all without 
scruple, and without even feeling forced to cite the works 
from which they borrow; for, according to them, the 
choice made by any one of another man’s labour, of 
another man’s talent, constitutes a right of property as 
legitimate as that of the original inventor; and so he 
who accepts the discoveries of another merits as much as 
he who finds out the original secret. The moment there 
is any movement, they resist. The reason is obvious, 
They are always afraid of their own interests. It is 
then necessary, in order to know, attack, and expose 
this Eclectic doctrine, to examine it with reference to 
its practical bearing, One may argue for a century 
against them; one may attack them one by one in each 
of their principles; one may convict them of error, 
of ignorance, of vanity, or of falsehood on all points ; 
and even vanquish them in the opinions and before 
the eyes of philosophers ;—but the public will still not 
understand the conflict; and these political, moral, 
and philosophical charlatans will still hold high their 
heads, still preserve the appearance of victory, and still 
insolently ask—“ Are we not the only philosophers, 
moralists, politicians, and statesmen suited to France, 
and adapted to the age in which we live?” I shall, 
then, answer the question of ** What is a Doctrinaire ?" 
by placing the question on a footing which every one 
will understand :—viz., by examining these men by the 
MORAL criterion of their system, and shewing to what it 
necessarily—infallibly conducts. The examination, if 
not pleasing, will, I hope, be profitable. In Scotland, as 
in England, the Guizo(s and the Duchatels, the Roger 
Collards and the Cousins, the De Hroglies and the Per- 
sils, are all known by name; and by name they are 
called Doctrinaires, It is known that they are anti- 
national and anti-French; it is known that they got 
hold of the principle of national sovereignty at the 
Revolution ot July, and strangled it at its birth; it is 
known that they profess a vast esteem for the British 
Constitution of 1688, and a vast love for Sir Mobert 
Peel and Lord Grey, All this is known; bus, if most 
of those in the United Kingdom who pronounce the word 
** Doctrinaire,” were asked why they disliked them, and 
what are their principles, they would be obliged tu ssy—. 
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«« § do not like thee, Doctor Fell— 
Fhe reason why I cannot tell 
ut this I 


, and know well, 
1 do not like thee, Doctor Feil.” 

Bat, as whatever is interesting to France is important 

to the stifling of liberty on one side of the 

Channel, must have a bad effect on the other; and asa 

great contest is going on between the Doctrinaires, with 

their system of resistance, and the united Opposition, 

with its system of movement—it is not enough for you 

to know that Doctrinaires are anti-national, without 

knowing why. I remember, indeed, a witty officer of 

Napoleon, who once said to me—“Je n’aime pas les 

Bourbons !’’——“ And why do you not love the Bourbons?” 

I inquired—not from surprise, but from curiosity to hear 

his reply.—“ PARCEQUE je n’aime pas les Bourbons,” 

was his answer. “ Well, but,” I said, ‘*it is no reason 

to tell me you do not like the Bourbons, BECAUSE you 

do not like the Bourbons. What reason is there, or 

what is your reason that you do not like them ?”——The 

witty officer stared at me fur a moment, and then replied 

—** Do you like mackerel 2?”.—* Yes, I do.”’—* But I was 

yesterday,” he rejoined, “in company with a lady who 

said, ‘i do not dike mackerel. 1 asked her why. I 

pointed out to her the absurdity of not liking mackerel, 

I told her how mach J liked them—how delicate was 
their flesh_—how white the soft roe—how delicious when 

cooked ‘ a la maitre a’hotel’—and how good they were 
pickled, and dried, and stewed, and baked ; and, in fact, 
that, even with Feunel sauce, as the English disfigure 
them, still they were good. But the lady, after hearing me 
all through, exclaimed——‘ Eh, bien, monsicur ; malgre tout 
cela, je n’aime pas les maquereauz !’ I thought tne lady 
obstinate ; but I said to myself, Why should her taste be 
my taste,and why should my taste be hers? She likes the 
Bourbons, and does not like mackerel: J like mackerel 
but I do not like the Bourbons !—no, neither the eldest 
branch, nor the youngest branch; neither the son of 
‘galité, nor the son of the Duke of Berry!” It was 
useless to press him further. He would give no other 
answer than this, (not because he could not, but because he 
would not :)—“Je n’aime pas les Bourbons—ranCEQue 
je n’aime pas les Bourbons! !’’ However, as his wit 
was better than his logic, it will not do to imitate him ; 
but it will henceforth be desirable, that, where the ques- 
tion is asked, “WHat 18 A DocTRINAIRE ?” at 
Jeast the youths in Scotland should be able to give to 
themselves and others some account of their system, And 
now let us get from gay to grave, and frum lively to 
something very severe, 

The Keéectics, or Doctrinaires, define philosophy ‘‘ The 
knowledge of myself and of my relations with others.” I 
will not oceupy your time with proving that this is a 
bad definition, which gives no idea of that which ought 
to be understood, and of that which is understood by the 
science of wisdom. But I will shew you that this de- 
finition explains most perfectly what the Doctrinaires 
understand by wisdom. 

According to M. Cousin, who is the founder, grand 
professor, and high doctor of the Normal School, the 
“me” or “ myself” is the first word to be thought of, 
the first to be relied on, It is from the consideration of 
the “* moi’’ in its relations with the “ not inyself,”’ that 
the school which recognises him as master, deduces all 
the parts of its philosophy, its psychology, its logic ; and 
which replaces all by its ontology and its morals, It is 
from this that it deduces what it calls “ la théodicée,” 
or the idea of the government of God. I will shew you, 
in a few words, how the “ me” or “ myself,” the “ moi” 
of the Doctrinaires, engenders all these things—and we 
may then be able to judge what is the worth of this * moi” 
in morais, 

The “ moi’’ of the Doctrinaires—as an immaterial be- 
ing, or the soul existing by itself independent of material 
substances, &c.—may be active, or a priori—or passive, or 
@ posteriori, The will, reflection, &c.. they call faculties, 
orthe nfinner of being active; and they call capacities, 
the manner of being passive—such as, for example, sensi- 
bility. All these words, without doubt, in the first in- 
stance, even in the eyes of the Doctrinaires themselves, 
do not express what we in vulgar language call being; 
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but when they make use of them, they appear to forge: 
what signification they gave to thein in their origin, and 
to make use of them as enlitics, having a proper and jp. 
dependent existence of their own, Hence arises a gop, 
fusion of words, in which he who even most desires to 
learn something is irrecoverably lost, and an obscurity 
which renders the theory actually unintelligible, under 
the pretext of being most profound, Thus wuch for the 
psychology of this system. Now, let us look at its 
logic. 

M. Cousin tells us, that the “ me,” or “ myself,” 
“‘ moi,” does not first awake itself in the mind of man 
This first awaking (the author forgets to say when it firs 
takes place) only so takes place under the influence o¢ 
exterior objects, I cannot refrain, at the risk of spoil. 
ing the original, from translating a specimen of the 
logic of M. Cousin, the high-priest of the young Doe. 
trinaires :—‘* When the me, or myse/f, or personal eon. 
sciousness, awakens, or is first felt, it manifests simul. 
taneously all its faculties, and it feels, at the same time, 
all the impressions made on it by exterior objects, or by 
its senses. It is an obscure, confused, immense percep. 
tion, It is a synthetic sensation. Brut soon man re. 
flects on himseif—he observes—he analyses and trans 
forms successively in his conscience, that which was 
confused, into clear perceptions. In one word, he 
makes a science out of this vague totality in which he 
was at first clothed. After this operation he has nothing 
to do, but to establish the relations between his original 
sensation, and the acquisitions made by his analysis; 
and, if he accomplish this, his state is complete. In the 
Jirst moment he had the perception of infinity ; in the 
second, he attained that of finity ; and, in the third, he 
seizes the harmony or the connexion which exists be- 
tween the one and the other.” 

Now, this exposition of the pretended first operations 
of the human mind, supplies us with the secret of the 
logic of the Eclectics or Doctrinaires. 

If any of your readers, my dear Tait, have ever per- 
used the Cours d’Etudes of Condillac, and have so per 
used them with attention, they cannot have forgotten the 
story told by the talented abbé, in order to make it under- 
stood how the mind passes from the synthesis, or the ac 
of joining, to the analysis, or the act of considering any- 
thing in parts, by which it is, in the end, reduced to ils 
first elements. He supposes that a man is shut up in 4 
dark chamber; and then that he causes to be opened 
suddenly before him a window, which looks over a vast 
prospect; at first the observer is dazzled by the general 
blaze and view; then he regards with attention, and 
looks at different parts of the prospect; and, finally, he 
analyses the whole. M. Cousin’s argumentation is sim- 
lar to this ; but with this exception, that, whilst the abbe 
makes the jfic/d of observation independent of the mas, 
) the director of the Normal School makes man himself 
this prospect, or ficld of observation, ‘To me, then, # # 
clear, not only that M. Cousin has copied the master of 
the materialists of the 18th century, but also that, im his 
eyes, the analysis and its corollaries, observation 
experience, are the starting points frcm which all science: 
begins. Nor is this an unkind or uncharitable ®- 
clusion ; for M. Cousin himself says, “ that the scientié: 
method consists in searching for the absolute or posit’ 
without which there is no true science—and to 
for it, by observation, without which there is 3° res! 
science. Thus the basis of all science, for the Doctr® 
aires, is observation—that is to say, the study of ps 
ticular cases; and, after that, analogy, Whe, —, 
be astonished after this, that M. Guizot, observing 
particular case of the French Revolution, e 
analogy between that event and the particular ae 
the English Revolution; and desires, in consequene 
impose on France the British system of the aristocrs) 
of noble landed proprietors and of rich merchavts? 

Let us now look at the “ ontology,” or the metaphyse 
of the Doctrinaires. sm’ 
*¢ The psychological method, or the observation of *# 
by myself, finds in the conscience,” says M. ~ 

“ notions which go, in their regular 





yond the limits of conscience, and attain to the rank # 
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onigtences.” These, according to M. Cousin, are the which accords with his interests—and that what is jusé, 


sotions of cause, of substance, of space, of time, of unity, 
of good, and of beauty, &c. &. The knowledge of these 
tions constitutes reason, Thus the observation of 
~ myself” pats me in possession of the knowledge of the 
‘awe which govern beings! The reader will at once 
verceive that this system, therefore, pretends that from 
thence will proceed morals, and the knowledge of God 
pimself. Allow me, then, my dear Tait, to place before 
sou a short exposition of the categories of reason, such as 
\i. Cousin supplies us with, aud such as are taught at the 
Normal School, — 

From the sentiment of “ myself’ or “ not myself,” 
sad from the relation of “ myself” to “ not myself,” 
hey form the primitive element, From thence emanate 
the ideas of finite and infinite—of one and of many—of 
veing and of appearing—of substance and of phenomenon 
_of cause and eftiect—of absoiute and relative—of neces. 
ary and contingent—of immensity and space—of eternity 
and time. If to this you add the notion of the relation of 
‘nese dualities, opposed as they are one to the other, as 
» myself” and “ not myself,” you know the ternary sys- 
tem of the categories of reason proposed by the illustrious 
uiseiple of M. Royer Collard! Finally, to these absolute 
notions, M. Cousin adds those not less absolute, of good, 
\eauty, truth, justice ; notions which he makes to spring 
(wm the consideration “ de Vidée substance.”’ These 
last ideas he designates as forming the basis of morals. 
But let us see what he thinks of Ged. The Doctrinaires 
say, after Plato, and really without at all diminishing 
the energy of the expression made use of by this philoso- 
pher, that man is a microcosm, or a little world—so 
aalled “as being imagined, by some fanciful philosophers, 
w have in him something analogous to the four ele- 
ments,”’ ‘They declare that the “ moi” human is a per- 
tect image of the “ moi” divine ; that in God there is 
nothing more, nothing less; for, according to them, God 
i's subject to an absolute law of conception and of acts— 
to the law of categories of reason, So that man, by ob- 
erving himself within, not only succeeds in conceiving 
what God is, but even in knowing him. Thus, according 
‘9 these Doctrinaires, a man who knows himself is a god 
oa the earth, who owes nothing but to himself; for he 
has in himself, and sees in himself, the reason of all being 
ad of all things, This is not an uncharitable, but a 
logical and true statement of the ontology of the Doc- 
trinaires, 

That which might be called the moral doctrines of the 
Ecleetics is by no means of a nature to contradict this 
ivimzing of ‘‘ myself”’—this deification of the individual 
“ai. Far from it; the moral doctrine, on the contrary, 
confirms it. I confess, then, that I hardly know how to 
‘pply the term *¢ moral” to this collection of sophisms, 
rather of nonsense. The “categories of reason” would 
“ppear, in the first instance, indeed, to be of no import- 
«ace, and to have only an ontological signification ; but 
“is is not the case, for we discover that, according to the 
Joctrinaire school, the consideration of the substance or 
“cing of man, is the source of the absolute ideas of what 
* good, beautiful, true, and just—the knowledge or per- 
“pion of which, according to them, constitutes all morals. 
Yes, ALL {for they declare that religion was not neces- 
‘ry to morals, and that religion was rather the conse- 
aa of morals than the foundation. It is true that 

- Cousin affirms, that the categories of reason are ab- 
“lute, universal, &c.; but another man, another “ moi” 
“an himself may feel differently. Aristotle has made 
“s Cateyories—_Kant and others have arisen with their 
*tons—and none of them have ever been in want of 
tuditors or partisans. 
one is the “ fine, the good, the true, the just,” of 

ectics * Whatever you please—for they have given 

e defnition! They took good care not to do that ; for, if 
“ey had, they would have opened the door to a thousand 
““cusionsto a thousand different opinions; and that 
— Universal appearance which they wished to at- 
te to these words would have vanished away. It 
pe then have been seen, that what is fine or beautiful 
sn Doctrinaire, is that which pleases him—that what is 
» sthat which suits him—that what is good, is that 





is that which serves him. It would then have been per- 
ceived, that these words are only the signs ef a nomencla- 
ture or classification, and that their value entirely depends 
on the principle inseribed at the head of this nomentla~- 
ture or of this classification; for it is clear that, as 
according to these Eclectics, the “ me,’ or ‘‘ myself,” ia 
to take the precedence of all, it is evident that these signe 
only represent that which is agreeable to or which suite 
myself; and, consequently, that the morads of which they 
are the basis, must be a morality of individual convenience. 
In such a system it is evident that morals is not the end, 
but only an individual affair, and that man owes no 
account of his morals to any but himself, All thie would 
have been most clear and unanswerable, had the Dectrin- 
aires condescended to have favoured us With their defini- 
tion of “ beau,” “ bien,’’ ** vrai,” and “ juste’’——but they 
have, very prudently for themselves, been silent. 

In order that this exposition of the “generalities” of 
the modern Eclectic doctrine may be complete, allow me, 
my dear Tait, to say a few words respecting their theory 
on * history.”” According to M. Cousin, human societies 
begin by the adoration of the infini/e, or by theocracy ; 
then they pass to the study of the finife,or analysis; and 
finally, they establish the relations between the infinite 
and the finite—and thus they become “ religious and 
rich! !” Itis by this system of philosophy, as it is 
called, or reasoning, that M. Cousin is, at one and the 
same time, the partisan of the charter of 1830, and of a 
religion of the state! But then this very same mode of 
argumentation may lead him to any result he pleases ; 
for what is to prevent him from saying, that we are at 
the epoch of analysis, and not at that of synthesis ?; This 
is the system by which he endeavours to arrange weil his 
own affairs with the government de facto, endeavouring, 
all the time, as much as possible, not to quarrel with 
public opinion. He can, with this system, speak of the 
doctrine of perfectibility, and extol, at the same time, 
Herder, Vico, and Hegel. 

This is a resumé of the modern Eclectic or Doctrinaire 
Philosophy! When stripped of all the charlatanism of 
language, of hard-sounding words and pompous phrases, 
of citations and commentaries, and bereft of all those 
ornaments with which rhetoric can adorn it, it is, after 
all, a very miserable affair. ‘* The resumé” which has 
thus been made of the ** generalities” of the Kelecticism 
of 1837, will enable you to understand the bad conse- 
quences of this doctrine in morals, and also to appreciate 
its real origin. 

It is then evident that the morality of Eclecticism is 
“ the sovereigniy of myself,” or of man! It is indeed 
the only positive and nett affirmation which can be 
gathered from all the reasonings of the Doctrinaires. In 
tact, all their philosophical hypotheses are deniable—they 
are mere formularies, which carry with them ne convics 
tion, and they may be easily replaced by others, without 
changing the foundation of the doctrine of this sect, 
Sometimes their hypotheses are assertions without proof ; 
or which are only demonstrable by a single argument, 
But, from all these hypotheses, and from all these forms 
of shade, one thing at least is clear—that the doctrine of 
“myself,” *‘me,” *‘individualism,” can, according to them, 


suffice for all! What then have the Kelecticsdone ? What. 


problem have they established or solved in philosophy ? 
They have done nothing, and proclaimed nothing, and 
taught nothing, but the Screwce or Eootism! For 
what in fact is the sentiment of an egotist but that by 
which a man is indueed to proclaim himself sovereign in 
every sort of diseussion or question, and to think always 
of | imself before thinking of others ?—and to what other 
result can Eclecticism conduct its disciples than that of 
believing in the truth, excellence, and reality of this 
egotism ? 

And what are the political coneeptions of those Eelec- 
tics ? , Why, they are naturally egotistical. They camnot 
be otherwise. ‘The consideration of “‘ me,” “ 
above all others, can only be represented in , 
the doctrine of individual right. It follows that, if the 
** myselfs” are equal, the rights of each will be so) tos 
but, if the “ mysel/s” are not equal, neither will be their 
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rights! In the first case, men would descend to the | Doctrinaires accept the fact. The only eondision wig, 


mere rank of beasts. Their union in societies would | 


present nothing better than a spectacle of the contact ot 
animal sdolting. of unions, of separations, of hatreds, of 
combats, without any other than a mere present object. 
This is no highly coloured picture. The association of 
men together, ail equally severeign, and acknowledging 
no exterior law to which they owed obedience, would be 
the most deplorable condition in which suffering hamanity 
could be presented. The fact is, however, that an 
equality between the “ me’s,’’ the ** myself’s,” 
wholly impossible. The equality of right can only be 
conceived in the light of a common duty. It is by the 
social law that men are declared and made brethren— 
workmen under different names and titles, and in divers 
ranks, but all engaged in a common object. In this 


light alone are men or can men be equal. But where | 
men are considered purely as animals, or, according to | 


the Eclectic doctrine, as “ des libertés absolues,” why, it is 
clear, at least to my mind, that equality is wholly im- 
possible. For is it not true that amongst the animals 
there is a difference in their strength, in the energy of 
their appetites, and in the power of their mechanism ? 
So there must be a difference between the ‘‘moi’’ of the 


Doctrinaires—there is the difference of instruction and | 
reflection, which establish fundamental and positive in- | 


equalities. So the high priests of the Doctrinaire school 
proclaim, that power over men should be exercised only 
by those who have a superiority of instruction ; and, as in 


society in France, such as it nuw exists, instruction is the | 


possession only of the rich, they, the Doctrinaires, make 
it out, that the right of governing should belong to the 
rich; and, as in society riches may be transmitted by 
inheritance, these Eclectics have concluded that power, 
or government :lso, ought to be hereditary. 

To the Doctrinaires, the word “right,” a droit, is 
unknown. The word “duty” is in their language syno- 
nymous with that of “ right’? in ours; and, according to 
them, a “duty’’ has only a relation to the individual 
himself, It emanates from “ myself’’—‘‘ me’’—and re- 
turns to ‘‘me”—* myself.” In their political system. 
then, there are no such words as either “ zighis or duties,” 
but only facts. The fact is everything with them. The 


Fact is with them the manifestation by which the “ mot,” 


the me, or myself, are to judge; and this word * fact” is 
with them almost everything. If for them, the fact 
ought always to be accepted—if the fact with them, is 
always solely justified because it is a fact—it is so in 
their eyes, because it is the manifestation of some “ met,”’ 
of some individual mind or “ myself,” more powerful 
than the rest—a sort of revelation. And now what is 
the morality of such a system as this? Why, when 
stripped of all sophisms and inductions, it is, that every 
action is justified Ly ifs success. There is thus no infam- 
ous paradox which does not form part of this system, 
And here allow me to give you an example of this sys- 
tem of political Electicism in operation. When Charles 
X. made his ordinances, in July 1830, Guizot and his 
partisans accepted them as facts. They never fought. 
They hid themselves. When the people triumphed, and 
proclaimed their own sovereignty, Guizot and his friends 
came out of their hiding-places, and said, “ We accept the 
JSact of the revolution—Louis Philippe is our King.” If 
Henry V. were to return to-morrow, and to establish 
himself, or be re-established by others, again would the 
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The Substance of Five Lectures on Insanity and 
Lunatic Asylums. By W. A. F. Browne, 
Surgeon—Superintendent of the Montrose Lu- 
natic Asylum. 

THE main value of this volume, and it is great, con- 
sists in the mass of facts cullected by the. author; and 
also in many excellent hints of improvement in the con- 
struction of asylums, and towards the treatment of the 


insane. These are, indeed, derived from the body of | 


isathing . 


them, is this, that the “moi’’ shall prevail, and that they 
shall, in all cases, be in power. | 4 

Besides this, Doctrinairism authorizes aristocratic gen. 
timents by another sort of affirmation, not less 
not less large, than that of which I have just spoken, 
{ have just nuw shewn the individual influence of this 
system. Let us now look at it in its more general char. 
acter, confirming, as it does, the pretensions of race and 
of locality, which formed the basis of Greek and Roman 
civilization—the basis of the feudal system! Their idea 
of man and of God, and of the “ moi’ of man, as repre. 
senting the ‘ moi” of God, is nothing else than that of a 
substance gifted with faculties and capacities, limited in 
their number, in their relations, in their harmony; and 
they really establish the notion, all things are in a fata) 
state of order which nothing can change. Thence they 
conclude, that there is a necessary relation between the 
soil and the inhabitants ; and that there are races as there 
are climates! The developement of this thesis will be 
found in the “ Cours histoire de la philosophie de M. 
Cousin,’’ and in the “ Lecons de M. Guizot sur 0 histoire 
de France.” Thus all the historians who have been 
brought up at, or belonged to the Normal Schools, and 
particularly M. Michelet, have carried out, to the greatest 
absurdity, the doctrine of * races and cf climates,” as 
the means of explaining and of justifying facts. 
| And pray, let me ask, on what other basis have all the 
aristocratic pretensions and all the doctrines of the right 
of one set of men to govern all the rest of the species, been 
founded, from the creation of the world to the present 
inoment, than this—the superiority of the race, or here. 
ditary right—or of climate, or the right attached to the 
eoil—or the origin of the claimants ? That such opinions 
should be professed by materialists, or pantheists, it would 
be easy to understand; but that men who call themselves 
Christians should profess such doctrines, is a monstru- 
osity! Where, then, is the necessity for the soul, if the 
flesh be sovereign ? 

Yet this is the system which is taught to French youths 
—to the future legislators of public education! This is 
what is professed at the Normal School of France, and 
imposed, as true, on this country of equality! This is 
the philosophy which presents itself as the finale of a r- 
volution which, from the first day of its breaking out, 
inscribed, at the head of all its documents and acts, the 
words, “ Liberty, equality, universal fraternity!” Yes! 
these are the men who call themselves Christians aud 
Doctrinaires. 

Against this system we labour—against this philosophy 
we strive. And are we not right in doing so? It is the 
very essence of egotism. It is the incarnation of sel fish- 
ness, pride, tyranny, and falsehood, Morally, it is mou- 
strous ; politically, it is deplorable. 

I have prepared this examination of its moral and 
philosophical character and consequences, because, 1 
Scotland at Jeast, these questions are wel! understood: 
and because it is most desirable that it should be felt by 
the rising generation in Great Britain, by whou your 
Magazine is so extensively read, that Eclecticism 1 
phiiosophy, morals, and politics, is essentially selfish, 
tyrannical, and opposed to the progress of liberty and 
civilization. Then, “ Doren irith the Doctrinaires !"— 
Yours, very faithfully, 

° ; OP. 
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facts which have passed under the author's over” 
or have been acquired by his reading. One chapter ¥" 
should not regret to see shortened. ** What asylums wes 
might create a great sensation among an audience; 
is scarcely required, to so painful and minute aa 
in a work of this nature, in these times. We make on 
exception. Too much cannot be said of a 
by the old system for kidnapping sane persons “it 
and sinister purposes, es this is an abuse which is ® 
quite practicable, and one which, according 
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s belief, still occasionally occurs, The hasty offi- 

“eo jon, by magistrates he considers no sufficient 
Se againet it. He looks to the constant watch- 
ef humane and trustworthy persons, competent, 
education and character, for the duty, We would not, 
powever, limit this competency to medieal men, There 
seems no good reason why asylums should not be as open 
to inspection as jails and bridewells, or as asy- 
jams for the blind, the deaf and dumb, or as infant and 
other schools. Jhe reception of visiters might form a 
useful part of the remedial treatment or moral discipline. 
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ness of perception, upon which the insults and insinuatiens 
of the rude or the indelicate, or the positively cruel, mist 
act. in the same manner, and must produce pain upon the 
same principle, that harsh sounds and bright Tig it gratc 
vee the a af ear when excited by fever. . 2. . 
ine! acknowledges, that, in his own experience, long- 
tics, who were perfectly composed, and in a fair wi of 
recovery, have, in consequence of the silly ard 
rude brutality of their attendants, relapscd into the oppe- 


site condition of violent agitation and fury. Tuke gives 


| an instance of the same kind. 


Certainly some adequate correction of all possible abuses 


should be provided, and the situation ofa sane individual, 
secreted in a lunatic asylum, is the most pitiable within 
the range of human misery. In adverting to the limits 
within which the power of visiting can be used with 
advantage to the patient, Mr Browne makes the follow- 
ing excellent remarks :-— 

There exists a class of injuries connected with that dis- 
eussed above, which are as crucl and destructive of peace 


ine 


as the laceration of the lash, or the deep degrading ulcer | 


excavated by the fetter, but which no medical or other 
commission, however probing and penetrating its in- 
quiries, could reach. The inquisitors imight be actuated 
by the best motives and by the clearest views of the great 
duty which they had undertaken, and their visits miglit 
have been often repeated, unannounced, and inopportune, 
ead yet nothing but the most glaring errors and incons's- 
tencies of the system which they desired to investigate 
could be detected. They could see the physical misery 


which it inflicted, the disease and death which ensued, , 
and they might believe that tle sum of its iniquities were | 


numbered. But they could not see the thonsand moral 
impressions of pain, and anxiety, and offended delicacy 


which daily and hourly embittered the existence of the | 


junatic. They could not separate the suffering which was 
the result of insanity, from that which arose out of the 
situation in which the lunatic was placed, or from the 
various sources of annoyance to which he was exposed. 
The interested and offending party would be the last to 
reveal the insults, the ridicule, the disgusting expressions, 
or, where no intentional culpability could be charged, the 
offensive or irritating conversation with which he assailed 
his victim: and, unfortunately, the testimony of that vic- 
tim is not recognised as admissible. I hold this disqua- 
lification to benot merely unfortunate but unjust. A wide 
distinction ought to be drawn between the evidence of an 
insaue person as to what he believes and as to what he 
feels. His opinions may be delusions, his feclings cannot. 
Under a system, the grand principle of which was fear, he 
might, if unconscientious and desirous to deceive, complain 
of greater injuries than what he actually reccived ; but 
still there would exist ground for his appeal. Under a 
rule of love, there is nothing real or imaginary cf which to 
complain. From this distinction never having beea ac- 
hnowledged, and from constantly rejecting every statement 
made by a lunatic as unworthy of credit, the information 
on this part of the subject is necessarily defective. Enough, 
however, has been ascertained, and enough even now re- 
mains of that disregard to the feclings of insane patients, 
that some idea may be formed of the nature, although not 
of the extent of the moral torture to which they were 
necessarily subjected. It is to be hoped that this callous 
indifference proceeded, and is still manifested, in many 
eases at least, from the preposterous assumption that 
“anatics had no feelings, that they did not fecl as other 
men, « « « . . Keepers, the tormentors alluded to, 
rarely attempt to soothe or persuade: in addressing their 
Cuarges they employ at best heartless or harsh terms, and 
fen oaths and blaspheinies, upon the principle of terri- 
fying into obedience. I do not doubt the success of such 
an expedient. But, if it be recollected what effect such 
‘xpressions will produce on a well-constituted mind ; 
Upon the timid or the virtuous: if it be recollecte1 that, 
m the irritable and the passionate, they will excite pro- 
Pensitics Correspouding to those from which they emanate, 
a thay be imagined, that they fall with tenfold force upon 
ita ls unpaired and enervated by disease, labouring under 
the monomania of fear, viciously disposed, and, at the same 
Line, furiously mad: upon all,in fact, and there are ninety 
ach in every hundred, retaining a sufficient degree of inte!- 
‘zenee to understand the import, anda sufficient degree of 
to be disturbed and diszusted by the ribaldry and 
cruelty of what is addressed to them, The mind, in many 
is of mania, in place of becoming obtund or deadened, 
endowed with an unnatural sensitiveness, with an acute- 


| those already promulgated. 





This is no place for extracts; bat we cannot wholly 
forbear, since even the improved system of treatment con- 
tinues so lamentably defective, 


There is a dificult y in determining the amount of misery 
the human heart can bear: there is equally a difficulty in 
determining the amount it will inflict. The folowing 
description, however, which is qnoted verhatim, lest a 
particle of the effect should be diminished or increased 
by achange of expression, approaches as nearly to the 
climax of human suffering and human ferocity as can be 
imagined :—* Another case which I laid before the gover- 
nors, was that of the Rev. Mr ——._—s— He was a clergy- 
man reduced to indigence, | believe, in consequence of 
his mental complaint. He had at times, and for consider- 
able periods, intervals of reason. In these intervals, when 
he was perfectly capable of understanding everything that 
was said or done to him, repeatedly in the presence of his 
wife, he was exposed to personal indignity ; and on one 
occasion, he was inhumanly kicked down stairs by the 
keepers, and told, in the presence of his wife, that he was 
looked upon as no better than adog, Iiis person swarmed 
with vermin; and, to complete this poor man’s misery 
the keepers insulted his wife with indecent ribaldry, in 
order to deter her from visiting him in his unfortunate 
situation. He had agold watch whieh was lost there, and 
which his wite could never recover.” This description 
belongs to the past ; but, unfortrmately, all the features of 
which it is composed, with the ¢ xception, perhaps, of per- 
sonal violence, might be used to charactense the evils of 
the system still prevailing. Within a very short period, 
an instance has fallen under my own observation, of 4 
superintendent refusing to sit down at table with a lady 
one of his own patients, and a person of cood birth, exh. 
cation, and manners, because, aud the reasou was nsed in 
her presence, she was a “ uid creature.” Surely it is a 
matter for regret, that to men so ignorant and brutal, 
should be committed the care of the ** mind diseased.” 

Mr Browne has his own theories of insanity ; but he 
does not obtrude them unnecessarily ; and those whe can- 
not coincide in his phrenological opinions, may still safely 
approve his practical views—they are humane aud con. 
siderate ; and, in practice, no more phrenological than 
those of our ablest physicians. 

Dr Lardner on Steam Communication with India. 
In a Letter to Lord Melbourne, 


Dr Lardner has placed this most desirable improve. 
ment on a feasible footing. Tle has met all the current 
objections, obviated difficulties, and removed the lions 
out of the way. liven if this improved mode of comma. 
nication presented greater difficulties at the outset, it 
ought to be attempted. No money can be better spent 
by a nation, than in making such experiments, Dr 
Lardne:’s plan differs, in many essential particulars, from 
His route is by the Red Sea 
—not the Euphrates. 

Falmouth is distant from the nearest port of India 
5.800 miles, taking the route of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea; and, by the Cape of Good Hope, 16,000 
miles) How long are merchants and voyagers to make 
this prodigious circuit to reach a place not 6,000 miles 
distant ? The Americans—nay, the Russians—would, in 
similar circumstances, have established the short course 
long ago. Dr Lardner suggests that the whole line 
should be under the same agency ; no takings up and lay- 
ings down, and transference of responsibility. He ar- 
ranges the different stages from Falmouth to Bombay, 
fixing the depots for fuel, and stations for the cleaning, re. 
pose, and repair of the machinery. The successful ¢ he 
ments of the Admiralty steam packets, which have, 
several years, kept open a regular eniataiheachia %- 
tween England, the lonian Isles, and Bgype, and, ox. 
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casionally, Syria, furnish him with proof of the practi- 
cability of regular steam voyages, of about 3000 miles, 
being easily extended to 6000 miles. Dr Lardnerrecom- 
mends that the steamers employed should, froin the first, 
be of the largest and most powerful class—and this upon 
every account, These are considered more safe, and as 
more likely, from the outset, from their capacity of afford- 
iug extensive and luxurious accommodation, to attract a 
large proportion of those affluent passengers who now 
take the route by the Cape. He proposes that the vessels 
established between Suez and Bombay, shall be of 1000 
tons burthen and 250 horse power. 


One of these (he says) should be appropriated to the 
passage between Calcutta and Point de Galle, touching at 
Madras; @ second should perform the stage between 
loint de Galle and Socotra; a third between Bombay 
and Socotra; a fourth between Socotra andl Camaran , 
oud a fifth between Camaran and Suez, touching at Kos- 
seir. These vessels should be built of the same magni- 
tude, upon the same model, and should correspond to each 
other with the last degree of precision, in every particular, 
nautical and mechanical; so that any part of one would 
‘wlinit of being interchanged for a siinilar part of another. 
Ilias, any part of the machinery or stores, for any one of 
‘ese vessels, would be fitted for any other. The berths 
aud ether conveniences provided for passengers would 
precisely correspond, ‘The first steamer would convey its 
freight from Calcutta to Madras; it would there take in 
the Madras passengers and despatches, and convey the 
whole to Point de Galle. In average weather, the time 
from Caleutta to Madras (765 miles) would be four days ; 
and the time from Madras to Point de Galle (530 milcs) 
would be three days , and, allowing a day at Madras, the 
time of the passage from Calcutta to Point de Galle would 
be eight days. ‘The first steamer would there trans- 
fer its contents to the second, and would rest, for the 
purpose of cleaning the boilers, machinery, &c. The 
second steamer, receiving, in addition to the passengers 
aud despatches from Calcutta and Madras, those of Cey- 
lon, would proceed to Socotra ; and, except in the south- 
west monsoon, would make the passage in cight and a 
half days. At Socotra, [one of the proposed depots, } she 
would inect the steamer plying between bombay and that 
place. This latter voyage (1210 miles) would, except in 
the monsoon, be performed in six days. For this stage, 
a steamer of less power and tonnage than that which we 
have mentioned, would perhaps be sufficient, the number 
of passengers and despatches to and from Bombay being 
loss, ina considerable proportion, than the other ports of 
India, But a convenience would be obtained from uni- 
formity in all the steam ships, which would more than 
counterbalance any iercaned expense which would arise 
from the greater size and power of the Bombay steamer. 
Independently of this, another material advantage would 
result from the greater power of the vessel of larger ton- 
age to cnucounter the monsoon: small vessels with the 
sume or a greater proportion of power cannot resist ad- 
verse weather as effectually as larger ones: a vessel, for 
example, of 600 tons and 150 horse power would not be as 
(ficient ayainst the monsoon as one of 1000 tons and 250 
liorse power, although the proportion of power to tonnage 
would be in both cases the same. 

The steamers coming from Point de Galle and Bombay 
would deliver to the fourth steamer at Socotra their pas- 
sngers and despatches; and the latter would convey 
them from Socotra to Camaran (790 miles) in four days. 
At Camaran, the passengers, &c., would be transferred to 
the fifth and last steam ship, by which they would be 
brought to Suez, (1065 miles,) touching at Kosseir, (815 
tuiles,) to land such passengers as might prefer the route 
through Egypt by Luxor, or Kennah and the Nile. The 
tine from Camaran to Kosseir would be four days, and 
from Kosseir to Suez two days. 


The number of steamers proposed to work this line is 
five or six. The time between Bombay and Suez is esti- 
mated at nineteen days. Omnibuses, or strong carriages 
of some kind, could traverse the distance between Suez 
and Cairo, where nature has levelled a way. Dr Lard- 
ner pursues the homeward route thus satisfactorily :— 


Assuming that suitable wheel carriages are provided for 
the transport of passengers between Suez and Cairo, (to 
whieh, as J bave stated, there is at present no physical 
obstacle, and to which the ruler of Egypt is understood 
to be favourably disposed,) the journey between these 
places may be performed with case aud certainty in five 








| or six days, and with despatches alone would be cilected 


by a courier in much less time, But by whatever 

this part of the communication may be made, it is abe, 

lutely essential that it should be conducted under ie 

same management and the same responsibility as the pp. 
mainder of the route, for the reasons already stated, 

The distance between Alexandria and Falmouth js 
2800 miles, which might be performed by a steam-ship of 
the same tonnage and power as those which I have recom. 
mended for the eastern side of the isthmus. It would he 
necessary (if the same vessel be continued through the 
whole passage from Alexandria to Falmouth) that she 
should take in coalsat Gibraltar. This vessel would effect 
the passage between Alexandria and Falmonth in about 
fifteen days, inav rage weather, and, if one day be allowed, 
cither to take in coals at Gibraltar, or, if it were thought 
more advisable, to transfer the passengers, &c., to another 
vesse!, the total time beween Alexandria and Falmouth 
would be sixteen days. 

The time between Bombay and London, allowing for 
necessary stoppages, is estimated at 42} days; from Cey. 
lon 45 days; from Madras 49 days; and from Calcutta 
54 days. Three steam ships of 800 tons burden, and 200 
horse power, are proposed to work between Falmouth 
and Alexandria. 

The calculations of cost appear near the truth, Those of 
profit may be sanguine—at least until the route has been 
for some time established. But the measure is not one 
in which considerations of profit ought to be taken inte 
account, to the length of determining the expediency of 
the experiment. It is worthy of trial ; and, if found gue. 
cessful, there is no fear of the gain defraying the actual 
cost, independently of all the other advantages, of by more 
than a half shortening the time of space which divides ug 
from so powerful an arm of the empire. 

Remarks on Mitlitary Law and the Punishment 
of Flogging. By Major-General Charles James 
Napier, Companion of the Bath. 

This gallant veteran, affectionately, and in the finest 
sense of l’esprit de corps, dedicates his work to his old 
1egiment, the Fiftieth. He at ence grasps the spirit of 
his subject, by telling a story illustrative of literal and 
real obedience. At an early period of the war, the Duke 
of York, then upon the Continent, ordered three A/indly 
ohedient Russian regiments to attack a redoubt that was 
to be carried by storm. Three times the “ Scythian 
automatons” were marched up to the attack, and three 
times they retired with great loss—brave, stupid, and 
blindly obedient. Sir Ralph Abercrombie requested per- 
mission of his Royal Highness to send three companies, 
not regiments, of English light infantry, to storm the 
redoubt—and it was taken in ten minutes. They “ ad- 
vanced at a rapid pace, ran up the edge of the ditch, 
halted an instant to contemplate the unexpected defences 
below, and then intrepidly leaped down; away went the 
palisades with a crash, while, cheered by their own ani- 
mating shouts, the victors sprang upon the parapet, and 
the redoubt was taken. The Russian slaves did not take 
it—the English freemen did take; their obedience was 
perfect—it was not dlind, it was glorious.” The genu- 
ine spirit of military obedience could not be better illus 
trated than by this anecdote, 

General Napier makes a wider distinction between civil 
(or, as he terms it, social) and military law, than some 
individuals will think necessary for discipline, It is 
unnecessary to mention the side which he takes on the 
abomination of flogging. His military experience, which 
has been long and various, leads him to condemn flog- 
ging; nor will he allow that British soldiers are 
ferior in moral feeling, or the personal sense of honout, t@ 
French troops. He objects to flogging, because it is tof 
ture, and torture of very unequal infliction, and wholly 
inefficacious as a corrective punishment. “ When | wa 
a subaltern,” Genera! Napier remarks, “the army 7 
not in a high state of discipline, yet the punishments wer 
extremely severe ; now the army is in a high state 
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discipline, and punishments are comparatively mild. 
thinks flogging may be safely abolished intime of 
to remain, we presume, if war shall recur, He twits the 


Whigs with having sought to abolish flogging in time of 


war, when the Duke of Wellington had to struggle wit® 
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aixty thousand troops against a French army of three 
‘seed thousand; and now, while in power, and in a 
time of profound peace, voting the continuation of flog- 
ging a8 essentially necessary to discipline. We cannot 
pere advert to the numerous suggestions of General 
Napier for improving the condition and raising the moral 
character of soldiers. His labour of reason and leve 
cannot fail to have effect. 
The Scottish Ale Brewer ; on the Art of Brew- 


ing Ales according to the system practised in 
Scotland. By W.H. Roberts, Author of « The 


British Wine-maker.” 

« There was a time,” according to Mr Roberts, “ when 
Scotch ale deservedly held, as it still holds, the first rank 
among fermented liquors of British manufacture.” Does 
he think that the time when it deserved/y held this pre- 
eminence is gone by ? We fear thatit is so. Indeed, his 
principal object appears to be to rescue the art from de- 
erioration, and enable the English brewers to perform 
well, what some of the Scotch ones, upon the strength of 
the pational fame of their liquor, are beginning to perform 
very_carelesslv.' The deterioration of Scotch ale is a 
subject of general complaint, especially in Scotland. That 
there can be no good cause for this falling off, is evident. 
The Scotch brewers are familiar with the method of 
working, by which the Scotch ales gained the high repu- 
tation in the southern market, which they still enjoy ; 
and farther experience, in ordinary circumstances, ought 
to have perfected the processes of brewing, and improved 
the quality of the liquor. The real cause of the deterio- 
ration, however, appears to have arisen from the Scotch 
brewers, in order to supply the igcreasing demand in the 
English market, giving much less time to their workings 
then was formerly done, when they had to look for custo- 
mers in the home market alone ! 

The mode of analyzing ales by partial evaporation, so 
as to discover the original strength of the worts from 
which they are made, here first laid before the public by 
Mr Roberts, is interesting and extremely simple. Some 
of the brewers who work from inferior gravities, will not 
admire this part of the work. It will put them on their 
guard, however, and the public will be no losers. 

Mr Roberts states, that his principal aim has been to 
analyze and simplify every branch of the process of Scotch 
ale brewing inthe plain, practicable manner, which may 
ender his statements, descriptions, and directions so 
ciearly intelligible that the least informed about brewing 
theoretically, may be able to walk by his rules. In what 
wanuer he accomplishes his purpose, it is not our pro- 
vince to detail ; but we think he does so ably and clearly, 
holding the practical strictly in view, without overlook- 
iug the scientific. The volume will be of great use to 
the English practical brewer; and may, we apprehend, 
make even some of the Scotch brewers better acquainted 
with the principles of their own system. 


Rudiments of Physiology. By the late John 
Fletcher, M.D. Part III, Edited by Dr 


Lewius. 

Dr Fletcher, au able and much esteemed medical tutor 
and lecturer in this city, died about a twelvemonth ago, 
when two parts only of his valuable work had been pub- 
lished—for the third part the materials were, it would 
seem, found scanty and ill-arranged at hisdecease. He had, 
in fact, only commenced writing out the substance of his 
conciuding lectures on physiology for the press. In these 
circumstances, his friend Dr Lewins undertook to arrange 
and edit this concluding part, unwilling that what had 
been so happily commenced should be lost to the world. 

he task has been one of considerable difficulty. Dr 

ins speaks of his individual labours with great 
modesty ; but we can make no doubt that no one could 
better have performed a duty which none but a friend 
would have attempted. Dr Lewins, in his own name, 
and that of his late friend, has thrown down the gauntlet 
t® the phrenologists of Edinburgh. ‘Their politic maxim 
°f holding all who are not against them as for them, 
included Dr Fletcher as “ favourable to them.” Dr 
Fletcher disclaimed the belief for himself in precise 
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terms. “For my own part Iam nota phrenologist; 

but wish the thing to have fair play.” No one could 

wish for less; but including men eminent im science 
among the supporters of what Majendie terms a pseudo- 
science, to which they are opposed, is scarcely fair play. 

Blumenbach, for example, is stated to be ‘* rather phren- 

ological than otherwise.” His celebrated epigrammatic 

sentence, conveying his opinion of this new philosophy, 
might have saved his reputation :—* In phrenology, what- 
ever is true is not new, and whatever is new is not trne.” 

Dr Fletcher believed in national peculiarities ; but this 

surely is a belief long prior to the discoveries of Gall, 

and altogether independent of phrenology, Dr Fletcher's 

works are those of a religious mind. An irreligious 

physiologist is,indeed, as mad as an undevout astronomer. 
Post-Office Reform. By Rowland Hill. 

This is a cheap and excellent pamphlet, upon an im- 
portant subject, interesting to every man, woman, and 
child in the country. All, therefore, should make thew. 
selves acquainted with its contents We must and will 
have post-office reform. We have frequently prophesied 
that the Tories would, among otheradministrative reforms, 
willingly overhaulthe post-office system, Theyare playing 
for popularity at present. ‘They have shewn favour to this 
particular branch of internal improvement; and the 
Whigs will not surely let themselves be outstripped in 
the race. Mr Rowland Hill's general principle is, that 
letters may easily be sent to any part of the British isles 
at the cust of one penny each, to be paid in advance at 
the post-office into which they are put, which will greatly 
abridge labour, and consequently expense. But there 
seems a second charge for delivery. Another plan is, for 
the post-office to sell franks at one penny, which indivi- 
duals may keep beside them, and use at their convenience, 
instead of paying with every letter. Dut we cannot at pre- 
sententer into the details; suffice it that Mr Hill has satis- 
factorily made out his case; and his exertiens, and those 
of Mr Wallace and others, leave the government no pre- 
teat for opposing a most important and clearly practi- 
cal reform. 

Anderson's Tourists’ Guide through Scotland, 
with Maps and Charts of Pleasure Tours, &e. 
Ac. 

Here is a book in season, and one which, within mo- 
derate compass, comprehends a vast deal of well-arranged 
information, that will be found useful as well as pleasant 
to the tourists every year scattered over our land, It is 
descriptive in the main, but also contains itineraries of the 
priucipal routes through Scodand, The author of this 
guide is so enthusiastic and flowery about Scottish scenery, 
that one grudges ie had not larger bounds in which to 
disport his fancies. His invitation to “ the land of the 
mountain and the flood,”’ is perfectly irresistible. 

Ye rich and luxerious, as soon as the Lammag floods 
have passed away, leave your nauseated artificial splend- 
ours, and take to the mountain and the lake! Ye toiling 
citizens, throw your cares aside, emerge from ya smoke! 
alleys, and taste the pure air of the hills, and visit sights 
which will astonish you! Ye happy lovers of the com- 
mencing honey-moon, fly to the still groves and the silvery 
fountains and water-falis. which will be bright visions to 
you, during long years of sober matrimony;! 

But we stop short in the midst of the Gathering Song, 


The Emancipation. By A, C. G, Jobert. 
This pamphlet is a portion of a work projected by a 
man of liberal if somewhat extravagant opinions. This 
is called the age of Movement. It is certainly that of 
noble, if often extravagant aspiratious—of ardent and 
restless gropings after some unknown social good. M. 
Jobert is one of the semi-blind gropers. Were we to set 
out in this line, one of our ideas should be a universal 
language—a reversal of the curse of Babel. No matter 
how many tongues existed, if there was one universal 
form in which thought could be expressed and inter- 
changed, which all mankind understood, M. Jobert, in 

the first portion of a work which may, perhaps, never 

farther, acts as the pioneer of another idea. He proposes 
ABOLITION OF FRONTIERS, or, in other words, abeolate 
freedom of commerce, He leaves off, saying, * March, 
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ity ! march, in thy strength and thy omnipotence! 
Phe efforts of a weak and corrupted aristocracy shall not 
thee! Work, people, work! but do not lavish, 
without resistance, on the oppressors of mankind, the 
sweat of gold which flows from your brow !”’ We should 
have thought a soberer tone as suitable to a public 
instractor ; but M. Jobert is a Frenchman, and a sufferer 
for freedom of speech, and he evidently means well, 
Eureka, a Romance. By the Author of “ Mephis- 


tophiles in England.” 


This romance is another of the abounding instances of | 


the proneness of the mind at this crisis, to project itself. 
It is called, “ A Prophecy of the Future; and is cast 
so far forward that the old world has degenerated into 
barbarism, and America become a monarchical state, with 
Princes of Philadelphia, and Barons of Vermont; when 


Columbia is the capital of the civilized world, and all | 


things have become new. Tlie changes are geographical 
rather than moral, The Empire of China has been 
annexed by England, now become a wilderness, to that of 
India; but the people continue very much the same there 


and everywhere else. Boundaries have shifted, govern. | 
ments have changed; but man continues the same selfish | 


and perverted being. The desolation of once mighty 
England is painted with power by The Last Englishman. 


The work, as @ whole, displays ability and invention; | 
but, if contriving a new social system, why not try to | 


elevate as well as to surprise ? 
Scripture Geography. By John R. Miles. 

We have here a comprehensive and too cheap book, 
which is intended for the use of Sabbath and other schools, 
and which will also be very useful to Biblical students. 
The work displays research, and great industry in the 
compiler. It contains maps requisite to the illustration 
of the geography. 

SARAH STICKNEY has added a third volume to her 
Pictures of Private Life. 1t is not so much a favourite 
With us as her first, but is more cheerful in spirit than 
the second. It conveys many useful lessons in social 
morals, particularly to women in general, and to the 
class intending governess-ship in particular. 

Str JOHN CAMPBELL has published a pamphlet on 
the Church- Rate Question. We wish to give the Whigs 
all the credit possible for good meaning ; but have no 
heart to speak on this subject, any more than upon the 
Irish Tithe Bill. 


Portions of several new and important books have 


POLITICAL 
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WITH our limited space we have, in previous Sessions, 
endeavoured to confine ourselves to reporting what had 
been done, not what had been said in Parliament ; but 
this Session we have fuund it impossible to adhere to this 
course, because nothing has been done cit all! How long 
the country will be content with a legislature and a go- 
vernment which move, but do not proceed—at least 
forwards—like soldiers lifting their legs but net marching 
—it is dificult to say; but it will not be amiss to recol- 
lect that Nero fiddled when Rome was on fire, and 
that the French aristocracy amused themselves with 
playing at such attempts at legislating as ours are now 
doing, till the volcano of the Revolution burst under their 
feet, and put an end, in a fearful manner, to their frivo- 
lous pursuits. 

Parliament has sat five months, and the Budget has 
not been introduced ; nor can the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer tell when it will, The other bills are postponed 
trom week to week, as if the Ministers were anxious to 
get rid of them—a suspicion which is increased by the 
circumstance that almost every week there is no House for 
one or two nights ; for it is well known that, out of the 
658 Members of the House of Commons, the Ministry are 
when they please, to collect forty, if they have 
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appeared, among which are the first two volumes of p l 
wer’s Athens, the most finished and classic work that us 
yet proceeded from his pen. We wait for its Conclusion 
to enter fully into its merits. The first volume of - 
History of the Rise of British Power in India, has pi 
appeared, from the pen of Mr Auber, late Secretary to 
the Court of Directors, It comes down to the period o¢ 
| the impeachment of Hastings. The history will be Con. 

cluded in another volume. Some works on Menta! 

Philosophy have appeared, which we propose afterwanis 
| to discuss at length, and such a host of new tragedies, as 

leaves us no hope of overtaking their impetuous progress, 
Mr Moxon has issued the fifth volume of the new editigy 
of Wordsworth’s Poems and a second edition of his 
own elegant Sonnets, very prettily decorated with vig. 
nettes, &c. Several new works on Education have appeared 
of late, which are well worthy of attention, and which we 
are storing, with a view of introducing them to our 
readers at an early day, 

Among numerous small elementary compilations on 
the rudiments of science, we would notice a Glasgow 
publication, entitled “ The Science of Botany,” by Hugo 
Reid, as comprehensive and luminous, and not so technical 
| as either to frighten®or disgust the popular student, 








FINE ARTS, 

Several portraits of the Princess Vicroria have just 
appeared, Among them is an engraving by Woolnoth, 
from a miniature by Collen, which is a charming pic- 

ture—natural, womanly, and graceful. The Princess 

has lost the somewhat gawky air which marked the 
likenesses of the age between childish girlhood and youthful 
womanhood ; the countenance shews blended sweetness 
and dignity; and the engraving conveys altogethera very 
pleasing impression of our future Queen. 

Nos. X. and XI, of Tilt’s Female Shakspesre 

| Gallery 

| Have appeared. We are charmed by the rich mirth 
into which Mrs Ford is melted, as she reads Falstaff’s 
letter ; by the sly archness of Maria in “ Twelfth Night;” 
and tie purity and innocence of the young Miranda, 

Lhe Memorials of Oxford 

Are at last completed, and forma very interesting na- 

| tional work. 

| The Views of the Ports and Harbours of Great 

Britain 

Are progressing with the spirit and high finish in exe- 

' cution which distinguished the early numbers, 


REGISTER. 
| power to do nothing else. The Tories, retaliating the 
taunt of the Whigs in the autumn of 1830, are preaching 
up that the country is without a government; but, if they 
were to say that it has neither government nor legisia- 
ture, and that neither their coming into power, Dor aby 
change which any one has yet had the boldness to propos, 
will give it either, they would be nearer the truth. 
There is one way, perhaps, in which the State machine 
could be put in motion; and it will, we doubt not, be re 
sorted to sooner or later—a coalition of the Whigs ad 
Tories—of the aristocracy, in short, of all shades; but 
how long they will be able to keep the machine in mouds, 
when exposed, in their naked ugliness, to the democracy 
without the pretence of Liberal opinions, which so many 
of the Whigs so falsely profess to entertain, is a difficult 
question, and one, in the solution ef which the anste 
racy might be totally annihilated, 
The triends of Sunday legislation—those who would 
| make man religious by act of Parliament, and who pr 
fer the enforced observance of the external ceremonies ° 
| religion te obedience to its internal dictates, have met 
with various success during the month. Tbey - 
been defeated in all their attempts to ingraft on 
way bills a clause prohibiting Sunday travelling. or 
Andrew Agnew has, however, carried the second 19 
, of his Lord’s Day Bill by a triumphant majonty a} 
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to 66. It is curious how me¢n’s notions on this sub- 
ect vary. We, in Scotland, consider any kind of pub- 
lic conveyance travelling on Sunday, except the mail, 
- abomination, but the most strait-laced among us does 
not object to that; 10 London, on the contrary, all 
other conveyances, except tue mail, are tolerated with- 
out difficulty, but the entrance of a mail coach into 
that.city would be viewed as A most sacrilegious act. 
The hypocrisy of the bill is shewn by a single example. 
The pious aristocrats are to be allowed to go to the 
church door, and there only, in their carriages, on Sun- 
davs; but it is never reflected, that, while the coachman 
returns to the stables, puts up his horses, and returns to 
the church, the service will be over. Even if he did, by 
any possibility, arrive in time to hear part of it, he must 
depart, long before the conclusion, to the stables, to get 
out the horses, attach them to the carriage, and get tothe 
church in time to take his inaster home to his dinner, be- 
fore it spoils; for we do not find that the aristocracy 
mean, in future, te dine on cold potatoes on the Sundays, 
to save the souls of their cooks, any more than they are to 
walk to church, to save those of their coachmen. What 
do the Saint Andrews care for the future welfare of 
cooks and coaehmen! Another provision of the most 
absurd nature, is that to prevent vessels leaving harbour 
ona Sunday. We know a case where this provision would 
‘ave delayed the voyage for six weeks---the wind having 
changed during the night, and blown so strongly during 
that time, thac no vessel could leave the harbour. To 
follow out the principle of the provision, vessels at sea 
should be prevented sailing at all on Sunday---at least if 
within soundings ; and, even then, no more sails should 
be put up than will merely prevent the vessel losing her 
proper course. Notwithstanding the great majority for 
the second reading, it is well understood by all parties, 
that the bill will not pass. The Sunday frequenters of 
Tattersall’s and Crockford’s thought, now that the divi- 
sions are published, that voting for the second reading 
was an easy way of getting a character for piety; but 
they have no intention of having their usual Sunday oc- 
cupations interrupted ; and they know well that, while 
the common informers in London would make a glorious 
harvest at their expense, a million of policemen, or even 
Peelers, as they have them in Ireland, would not enforce 
the hill against the lower orders, for whose exclusive use 
its provisions are intended. 

The Church Rate measure has been virtually defeated 
inthe Commons; the majority in favour of the resolu- 
tion embodying its principle having been carried by only 
five. This was one of the good measures with which--- 

swe were told at the beginning of the session---the 
Ministry were to bombard the Lords ; but, unless a little 
more powder is placed in the mortar than has been done 
in this instance, it will be a long time before the bombs, 
however good, will make a breach in their Lordships’ 
House, The Irish Tithe Bill is apparently laid on the 
shelf for the session, and the Irish peor-rate bill will 
hardly pass. The defeat on the church-rate measure 
was, in some slight degree, alleviated by Lord John 
Russell carrying a motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee, to inquire into the management of Church 
lands, and into the probable amount of any increased 
value which might be obtained by better management. 
The numbers on the division were 319 to 236---majority 
83; but when Mr Goulburn moved a specific resolution, 
for appropriating any increased revenue which might 
“cerue to the aggrandizement of the Establishment, the 
Numbers instantly became 29] to 265---the Ministerial 
majority falling at once from 83 to 26. 

The Peers are as bold and insolent as ever ; and, sooth 
'0 say, We see nothing at the present moment that need 
fowtheircourage, Asif to shew the contempt with which 
they treat the Commons, they have again postponed the 
Irish Corporation Bill to the 3d July. The cause of the 
boldness of the Upper House, as contrasted with the pusil- 
lanimity and long suffering of the J.ower, is sufficiently 

vious The Peers do not pretend to represent anybody 
but themselves__they do not pretend to think that the peo- 
ple should be fairly or freely represented—-they do not hold 
ont that the people are entitled to any relief from their 
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burdens, by the remission of taxation, the Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, Free Trade, or otherwise, They, therefore, 
act honestly—meaning by honesty, without false pre- 
tence; but the Commons act dishonestly, and, there- 
fore, in a cowardly manner, because three-fourths or 
the House of Commons do make one or other, and 
some of them all of these pretences or professions ; though, 
the advocates for free representation object to the Ballot, 
those who profess a wish for alleviating the burdens of 
the people vote against the Repeal of the Corn-Laws ; 
and so on of the others, The whole thing is a sham. 
There are not fifty men in Parliament who have the 
slightest wish to diminish the power of the aristocracy 
they are aware that the Peers know that ; and that, what- 
ever may be said in the House of Commons about stop- 
ping the supplies, or resorting to other means to weaken 
the aristocracy, nothing will ever be done there. The 
Members of the House of Commons are most of them too 
nearly connected with the Peerage, and too anxiously 
looking forward to a participation in the honours of the 
Upper House, even to entertain seriously the thought of 
injuring it, 

Meanwhile the people are ruined and plundered ; but, 
if matters continue in their present course, redress may 
be nearer than is anticipated. Should the monetary 
derangement of the United States of America reach this 
country, things may soon come te a crisis; and, at all 
events, the rising generation, who know of the horrors 
of the first French Revolution only as a historical event, 
and who also know that the national debt was con- 
tracted in upholding despotism abroad and corruption 
and tyranny at home, will not long continne te pay 
forty-five millions a-year---that is to say, to work one. 
third of their lives, to maintain the present system of go- 
vernment, 

ENGLAND. 

BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT.—~ We are glad to observe 
that several of the newspapers have taken up this #ub- 
ject, and are urging the necessity of removing from Par- 
liament the private and local business. Lord Brougham 
appears to object to this mode of relieving Parliament 
from the mass of business with which it is overwhelmed ; 
but we do not think the objections he urges are of much 
weight. If Jocal legislatures, such as those of the United 
States, which we formerly recommended, are considered too 
great an innovation on that mysterious thing called the 
Constitution, tribunals, composed of three or four perma. 
nent judges, with a jury of persons chosen from a eon. 
siderably higher rank than the present jurymen, and con. 
sisting of the better class of shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
without any exemption, as at present, in favour of medi. 
cal men and lawyers—by which exemption too much 
labour is thrown on the other classes, and the services of 
soine of the most intelligent men of the community are 
lost—should be established, for the adjudication of all 
private and local bills. It will be observed that, at pre- 
sent, some such tribunal has to be resorted to, either dur- 
ing the progress of most private or local bills, or after they 
have been obtained. Thus, in the case of bills for the sale 
or exchange of entailed estates, and others ofa like nature, 
a reference is always made by Parliament to two of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, to call the heirs of entail 
and others interested before them, to obtain their consent, 
or to hear their objections, and report to Parliament. 
When bills for railroads, canals, and harbours have been 
obtained, a tribunal, consisting, in Seotland, of the she- 
riff of a county and a jury, is always, by the bill, created, 
for the settlement of all disputes relative to the value of 
lands, houses, or otherwise, between private individuals, 
and the railway or canal company ; and numerous ana 
expensive litigations always arise, before this tribunal or 
the courts of law, before the undertaking is completed, 

With regard to the probability of sack local legista- 
tures or tribunals acting partially, or being A 
we think little need besaid. The practices of ttres 
of Parliament are most disgraceful; and no one has been 
found bold enough to defend them. Coming in after an 
investigation, whieh has lasted for weeks, has been con. 
cluded—outvoting those who have punctually attended— 
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without hearing a single witness examined, or having 
read a single document, is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, All sorts of influence are used—and not without 
great success__to secure votes. We will not venture our- 
selves to describe what sort of a thing a committee of 
Parliament is; but will give the following description 
from one who has better opportunities of knowing— 
Colonel Perronet Thompson—in a late letter to his con- 
stituents at Holl. He isspeaking of an abortive attempt 
to obtain a committee to investigate a charge against an 


officer, of having flogged a soldier by tap of drum, to | 


make the punishment more protracted and excruciating. 
He says—* There is little lost. 


yan, and the State Trials—after making a certain neces- 
sary deduction in point of positive violence for change of 
times and circumstances—is but a feeble expression of the 
reality of the imperfections which attend a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, for determining a ques- 
tion of this nature. Jt would he a mere cross and jostle 
match, in which, after shutting out the public, every 
conceivable artifice would be put into action, to intimidate, 
discredit, or keep out witnesses; and, perhaps, the 
decision of the committee garbled, after its proceedings 


were closed, and a false account inserted in the journals of | 


the House.’ It would be a long time before any local 
legislature or tribunal could arrive at such a degree of 
turpitude. 

As is now generally admitted, local government is the 
great promoter and protector of liberty. Inasmuch as 
men manage their own concerns, they are free—inaswuch 
as they ate managed by others, they are slaves. De 
Tocqueville gives it as his deliberate opinion, that the 
liberties of the United States of America rest almost 
entirely on the organization of each town, village, and 
country district, forthe management, bythe people of the 
district, of their local affairs, without the interference 
of those at the seat of the head government. Central- 
ization—that is, the conducting of the whole affairs of the 
country in the metropolis, and the having in the pro- 
vinces merely servants to obey, and not men to reason or 
remonstrate—is essential to despotism ; and hence Bona- 
parte, as he became despotic, increased more and more 
the centralization of public business, until Paris became 
everything, and France nothing. ‘The local French par- 
liaments, objectionable as they were in other respects, 
resisted, and often with much effect, the tyrannical man- 
dates of the Bourbons. But these parliaments, the first 
French Revolution swept away. When Paris was taken 
in 1814 and 1815, France was conquered. When the 
Parisians changed the dynasty in 1830, France submitted, 
without hardly testifying either joy or regret. 
Parisian national guard—the shopkeepers of Paris—who 
have discovered that clearing the streets with cavalry and 
grape-shot has no tendency to fill their shops with cus- 
tomers, or their pockets with money, and who have thus 
got a distaste for revolutions—who keep Louis Philippe 
on the throne. 


Of late years, under the pretence of economy—that is, of | 


saving, twenty years hence, after the death of those 
who receive retired allowances, £10,000 or £20,000, 


: . ° e ' 
while eight millions are yearly apent on our army—cen- | 


tralization has been proceeding at a rate incompatible 
with the public liberty. The Boards of Customs, Excise, 
and other departments—the management of the revenue 


of Scotland, and of the taxes—have been removed from | 


Edinburgh to London. The concentrating of all the 
public business there has been silently but rapidly making 
progress. We suspect that the greater economy and effi- 
ciency which that system admits of is more than compen- 
sated by the danger of men becoming the apathetic tools 
of others when their affairs are taken out of their own 
management ; and it is on this ground, as well as from the 
impossibility of going on in Parliament as things at pre- 
sent are, that we advocate local legislation. 
SCOTLAND. 

INCREASE oF THE JUDGES’ SALARIES, AND DRCREASE 

or Law Bustness.—One of the most remarkable facts 


connected with Scotland, is the great decrease of law 





All that historians have | 
written or poets feigned—inclnding Jeffries, John Bun- | 


It is the | 
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business, whether lawsuits or conveyancing, which has 
been going on for as long a period as we can trace jt in 
an authentic manner—for it is only of late years that w, 
have any information to be relied on on this subject. The 
earliest authentic statement of the business of the Conrt 
of Session goes only to 1794, in which year 2789 CATSes 
were enrolled in the Outer-Honse Rolls. From tha; 
year the decrease gradually proceeds: the four years pre. 
ceding 1798 give 2631 annually; the four years befor 
1810, 2594; the four years after, 2374; the four years 
preceding 1825, when the judicature act came into operg. 
tion, 2143; the four years afterwards only 1998. Th» 
abolition of the Admiralty and Consistorial Courts, ang 
the transference of their business, amounting to 300 or 499 
causes annually, to the Court of Session, has not been 
able to check the accelerating diminution ; for in 183] 
the whole number of cazes enrolled amounted only 
to 1956, shewing nearly a third less business than ip 
1794, ‘Last year the number had sunk to 1770, and the 
rolls of the Court are at present shorter than ever was 
remembered; indeed, so short, that half a dozen of adye. 
cates, instead of 450, would have no difficulty in manag. 
ing the whole business. Yet it is precisely at this period 
that the judges of the Court of Session, with salaries 
varying from £2000 to £4300 a-year, make an applica. 
tion to the legislature for an increase of salary. To any 
one who knows anything of society in Edinburgh, it is 
unnecessary to say that there is not a single nobleman, 
and very few landed gentlemen, resident in the city; and 
notwithstanding the evidence given on the last commit. 
tee of the House of Commons on the judges’ salaries, as 
to the emoluments of advocates—evidence which we know 
astonished the bar itself—-there are probably not thir. 
teen gentlemen permanently resident in Edinburgh, who 
have an aggregate income equal to that of the thirteen 
judges of the Court of Session. 

This also appears rather an ill-chosen time to increase 
salaries, when the mercantile, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural interests of the country are suffering the greatest 
distress, At the Restoration, the salary of a Judge of 
the Court of Session did not exceed £100 a-year. In 
1800, when provisions were much higher than they are 
at present, the Lord President’s salary was fixed at 
£3000 5 the Lord Justice Clerk’s at £2400; and that of 
cach of the ordinary judges, at £1200. At present, the 
first has £4300; the second £4000; some £3200, 
others £2600 ; and none under £2000. The salaries were 
raised to that amount in 1810, when grain was more than 
double its present price ; when a property-tax of 10 per 
cent., besides various other taxes now repealed, were 
levied; and when the whole expense of living was 
much higher than at present. There is at present one 
third less business in the Court than in }8103 yet there 
are only two judges fewer; and, as to jury trials, of 
which so much is said, there are not above thirty or forty 
in the year—being three to each judge, if they were 
equally divided. We cannot help thinking that it is an 
exceedingly vulgar notion, that the judges cannot be re- 
spected, without having large incomes, splendid houses, 
and handsome carriages. We think that such of our clergy 
as do not intermeddle in politics, and the profeesors of our 
universities generally, are highly respected, without any 
one inquiring how they live, or what aretheir incomes; and 
many of them are known to be very poor, But how much 
money will make a judge respectable? The Lord Presi- 
dent—as his son, with little feeling of delicacy, explained 
to the former committee---cannot live on £4300 8-year; 
he cannot keep a carriage on that income. How 
does his Lordship ask ? We suspect that he who cannot 
live on £4300 will find £10,000 a-year too little. 

Of the causes of the decrease of business in the Court 
Session, we believe the changes of late years in the forms 
ofproceeding, areamong the chief. Formerly, there was, 
least, the hope—occasionally realized—that a speedy and 
cheap decision of a case might be obtained. But now, 
when every case, however trifling and however clea, 
must go through the form of making up a record, 
revisals and re-revisals of that record, and when the 
Court sits only 134 days in the year, no one need 
expect to get a decision, even of the Lord Ordinary, 
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for jes than £59, and without a delay of two yeara 
The great gutlay required on the part of the agents, in fees 
- for matters they could conduct much better 
themselves=—for fees of court, which ought to be paid out 
ral Revenue, and not by the litigants—and for 
of the Gene : a 
rinting, all sorts of rubbish being ordered by the Judges 
be printed—renders the agents very careless about 
business in the Court of Session, as their remuneration is 
felt to be inadequate to the risk of loss and personal re- 
sponsibility which they run—tosay nothing of trouble. 
_Hence, it happens, that, with upwards of 600 li 
censed practitioners in Kdinburgh, there were only 1500 
litigated cases last year In the Court; and, as some 
varticular agents might have fifty or a hundred of 
chese suits, it will be seen that the great body could 
have but little process business. But it is not in the 
Court of Session merely, that the door has been shut 
against justice—in all the Sheriff Courts, business has 
veen falling off for many years; and the time does not 
sem far distant, when, instead of considering how mach 
adges’ salaries may be increased, the question will be 
whether nine-tenths of them may not be dispensed with 
altogether. 

The Stamp-Office Returns also shew that, in Scotland, 
within the last twenty years, conveyancing—the most 
jacrative part of the law practitioners’ business—has fallen 
of more than one-half. The existing stamp-act was 
passed in 1815; in the Returns, the amount of stamps 
used for bonds, conveyances, &c, is given separately ; and 
in 1817, it was £216,000, and now it hardly exceeds 
£100,000. In England, there has also been a great de- 
crease—the additional stamp duties imposed in 1815, hav- 
ing, asim numerous other cases of increased taxation, 
diminished instead, as was intended, increased the Revenue. 
Yet, the new Stamp Bill, though it in some few cases 
lowers the duties, will be found, on an attentive examin- 
ation, to increase them on the whole; and it is likely 
to pass Without notice, either froin the law practitioners 
or the law reformers. The former, indeed, are so short- 
sighted, as to imagine that the amount of the duties is 
not their concern, but that of the public; but now that 
they are aware that the best part of their business has 
fallen off one-half within the last twenty years, while 
thenumber of competitors has doubled, they will per- 
haps bestir themselves in the matter. 

Some persons think that the decrease of litigation is 
4 matter to be rejoiced at ; and itis said that the number 
of cases settled by arbitration has greatly increased. 
This is an assertion which may be very safely made, as 
itcannot be proved erroneous, no record of the number 
ofarbitrations being kept, nor the number of submissions 
ascertained, nor even guessed at, But we believe arbi- 
tration is, like many things else, im much higher esteem 
with those who have had no practical experience of it 
than with those who have. The delay is commonly 
intolerable, often much greater than in :,lmost any law- 
swt; for if one of the parties is determined to hang back, 
itis next to impossible to force on the case. Then, as 
‘o expense, it will be found, that, when the arbiters and 
their clerk are paid, the party could hardly have been 
Worse off, and, in all probability, would have obtained a 
more satisfactory decision had he litigated in a court of 
‘aw. Indeed, the most experienced and most honest prac- 
‘uoners now never advise their clients to resort to arbi- 
‘ration, unless they see they have the worst of the case; 
forthen the great ease with which delay is obtained 
becomes valuable. 

Hicutanp DestituTIon.—We believe we were 
‘ve fret to warn the public to listen with suspicion to 
‘we tales which the Highland chieftains and their coad- 
jators the clergy were so industriously promulgating, of 
distwess in the Highlands and Islands; and to express 
ur conviction, that, unless care were taken, the money 
‘ubscribed would go, not to the poor in charity, but te 
‘he landlords as rents. Our rematks and statements 
nave been very extensively copied; but no one has at- 
‘empted either to answer or contradict them. 

How far we have been correct in our suspicions will 


*e seen from the following statements. The Shetland 
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done here, in the shape of any local measure, for relief 
of the distress which prevails ;""—that, in Shetland, ‘ the 
maxim is, that charity should not only degin, but come 
altogether from abroad.”* It appears, that in 1832, in 
consequence of a severe storm, 103 men were drowned in 
one day, most of them leaving numerous families in a 
state of complete destitution. So great and awful a 
calamity, it would be supposed, would have aroused to 
the utmost the sympathies of those who witnessed it; 
but, notwithstanding some attempts were made to raise 
money in Shetland for their relief, not one farthing was 
subscribed. In London and the south of Scotland, 
£3000 were raised; and the Shetland lairds attempted, 
but, fortunately, unsuccessfully, to divert part of the 
money from its proper purpose. It is in vain to plead 
poverty, for there are many rich persons in Shetland, 
Although the heriing fishing last year was only 27 000 
barrels—one half of a good fishing—it appears from a 
detailed statement, that the profit realized by the fish 
curers was £20,025; while all the pvor fishermen re- 
ceived was £4500, or £1:16s. each for their season's 
work, Whales are occasionally caught or driven ashore 
on the islands; but these are cla.med from the men who 
take them by the landlords! The Spectator mentions, that 
there is at present in London a small farmer {rom Shet- 
land, who gives some curious particulars of the manner 
in which the lairds are profiting by the destitution of 
which they are the sole cause, © This man, whose. 
name and place of residence have been communicated to 
us, says, that he applied to the clergyman of the parish 
for some meal, having heard that a quantity was apper- 
tioned to him. He was told that he could have the 
meal, but must pay for it, half at Lammas and half at 
Martinmas next. He very properly asked, whether the 
money would be returned to the subscription committee ? 
and was informed it would be laid out in repairing the 
roads in Shetland and other public improvements. So 
the Shetland lairds are to improve their estates out of 
the subscription raised for the * destitute.’ 

Farther, while the benevolent are busy shipping grain 
to Orkney and Shetland, the lairds are equally busy send- 
ing from Orkuey and Shetland, grain and provisions of 
all sorts. In one week, four vessels su freighted arrived 
in Leith from Kirkwall in Orkney alone. A vessel dis. 
patched from Aberdeen with seed and provisions to Kirk. 
wall, had to wait four days, until the people had leisure 
to take out her cargo, so much occupied were they in 
shipping otf provisions of all kinds to raise money to pay 
their rents; for in the exaction of these no respite is given. 
Mr Balfour, the member for these Islands, defends these 
proceedings, on the ground *‘ that many of the properties 
in Orkney are under trust, or managed for absentces by 
land-stewards, the rents in feu-duties being usually paid 
in kind. The stewards are bound to sell the produce to 
the best advantage for their employers; and on what terma 
can they sell this produce in the district at present ?’’ 
Cannot the “ absentees” direct their stewards to give a 
portion of the produce to the inhabitants who are not able 
to buy it, and to discontinue the shipping, if the people 
are starving ? It is now distinctly proved, as we stated 
in our May number, that the destitution arises entirely 
from the exorbitant rents exacted, combined with abser-t- 
eeism, and the want of a poor-rate, the result of which 
is, that there is not a shilling left among the labouring 
classes to buy provisions, Had the destitution arisen 
from a total destruction of the crops, as was represented 
by the reverend beggars sent out by the lairds, neither 
rents nor feu-duties could legally have been exacted, and 
the “ stewards of absentees’’ would have had no grain ner 
other provisions to send away, from the “‘ inhabitants, 
whose destitute state,” as Mr Balfour remarks, “ renders 
sales to them very hopeless asa speculation.” Wasathere 
ever a more atrocious defence of an unpiincipled pro- 
ceeding ¢ 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
The intelligence from the United States is more de- 


plorable than any one expected. Every bank throughout 


the Union has stopped payment in specie—that is, has 
become bankrupt ; for paymeat in paper is ne payment 
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at all, when that paper is not convertible into specie. 
With the view of going through the same farce as the’ 
Bank of England did in 1797, when it became bankrupt® 
some of the State legislatures have hurried through acts 
suspending specie payments; but such a proceeding is a 
mere nullity, being contrary to the 1th section of the 
Jet article a theamended gonstitution of 4th March 1789, 
which expressly detlares that ‘‘no State shall coin 
money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, &c.° Even 
the United States Bank has stopped—publishing, as an 
apology, that their stoppage is caused “ by the failure of 
the Treasury of the United States to pay the demands 
made upon them in specie ;” the Bank having largeclaims 
on the Treasury. No fewer than 250 of the most exten- 
sive mercantile houses in New York have become bank- 
rupt; and the mischief is attributed, by the merchants in 
that city, in their memorial to Van Buren, “to that un- 
wise system which aimed at the substitution of a metallic 
for a paper currency.” 

This system, wise or unwise, is at an end : as the time 
for resuming cash payments is not anticipated to occur 
hefore February next, at the soonest. Notes have been 
issned for sums as low as 2)d., in Philadelphia ; and 5d, 
notes have been issued in New York. The American 
jvurnals are calling for paper. ‘* There never was such a 
time for the circulation of small notes,”? The currency 
Doctors of America have carried everything their own 
way; and we suspect that Van Buren will not be able 
t» check the torrent of paper moncy, or prevent the gold 
being exported. Simultaneously with the stoppage of 
the banks in the various towns, the prices of cotton and 
of all other articles began, of course, to rise ; for every 
one foresees the currency will be depreciated, An occur- 
rence hus at length taken place, which, ere long, will 
enlighten the public on the subject of the currency and 
paper money. 

LOWER CANADA. 

The Canadians, as we expected, have not minced 
matters, Meetings have been held and resolutions 
passed, declaring that the dominion of England in Ca- 
nada exists and can only be maintained by force; a Papi- 
neau tribute has been set on foot, a general association or- 
ganized, the election of all the opposition Members to 
the Legislative Assembly, declared a sacred duty—absti- 
nence from all duty-paying articles, as an effectual way 
of crippling the executive, recommended—Lord Gosford 
denounced as a traitor, and the tool of traitors—smuggled 
goods recommended to be preferred to those legally im- 
ported—and the people strongly advised to read the 
American Declaration of Independence. The Banks of 
Montreal and Quebec have stopped payment, and those of 
the other North American colonies were expected to fol- 
low their example, as soon as the accounts of the general 
stoppage in the United States reached them. Things are 
ina hopeful way both at home and@ in the colonies, 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

It is well to mark that periods of gre:t mercantile 
distress like the present, have always followed—at the in- 
terval of a few months, generally not so much asa year— 
whut was considered at the time a state of great mercan- 
tile and manufacturing prosperity ; for, whatever may be 
the cause, the fact is certain, The result of the present 
crisis on the poor operatives, is much more severe than 
on the members of the great mercantile firms, whose 
losses are so pathetically deplored in the newspapers, 
The latter, be their engagements what they may, are 
neither deprived of food, lodging, nor clothing ; but, after 
a period of eclipse, hardly perceptible to those who judge 
merely by the external symptoms of dress, equipage, and 
appearance, the merchant again launches forth as gaily 
p- @ The pow saspending cash payments is reserved to Congress 
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and ostentatiously as ever, to commence a new Career of 
enterprise and speculation. But, with the 

matters proceed very differently. Whatever may wa 
suecessof his employer, whether he accumulate tens or 
hundreds of thousands, the operative gets no more than 
the bare wages which keep him living in the most 
manner ; and the failure of @ speculation, in the 
of which he could by #0 ‘possibility: have 
rednces him and his family to a state of want and 

At Manchester, there are 50,000 hands out of employ, 
and almost all the others only working half time, A: 
the small town of Wigan, 4000 weavers are totally idle, 
In the west of England, it is estimated that halfa mil. 
lion of persons will be unemployed in the very worst 
time of the year. In the potteries, the utmost distress 
prevails—some manufacturers having entirely suspended 
business for the present, and others working only two or 
three days a-week. In Spittalfields, 8000 silk Weavers 
are in a state of great distress. At Glasgow, and in 
the West of Scotland, soup kitchens have been established, 
At Paisley, the unemployed weavers continue to increase, 
and 2100 are on the relief fund ; though no more than 
one in each family is admitted on the list. All the 
young men under twenty years of age have been struck 
off, and various other restrictions and prohibitions have 
been had recourse to. 

It is not improbable that the suspension of payments 
in specie in America, may, by permitting the guld there, 
and for which they have no farther immediate use, to be 
remitted to this country, be beneficial in checking the 
progress of farther mischief, Gold is also coming in 
from Russia and other parts of the Continent; but the 
Bank is annoyed by the almost constant demand of bul. 
lion from Holland, The Directors refused the last de- 
mand from that quarter for gold in bullion, leaving the 
parties demanding it to their legal right of tendering 
bank notes for sovereigns. This does not look as if the 
Bank was very confident in her resources, 









AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts from England give very indifferent ac- 
counts of the appearance of the crops, and, as far as can 
be judged, there is every prospect both of a late and scanty 
harvest. In the neighbourhood of London the crops are 
from three weeks to a month later than usual. From 
Gloucester it is stated it is hardly possible for the wheat 
crop, in the district 20 miles round Gloucester, to prove an 
average, even With the mildest weather. Carmarthen. 
Growing crops look very indifferent ; wheats are very thin, 
Worcestershire. Wheat is so thin on the gronnd, it 
cannot be a good crop, however favourable the weather. 
Birmingham. Wheats are very back ward, and so thin 
on the ground that there cannot be an average quantity of 
straw; and, even with the finest weather, a late harvest 
(which is always more precarious) appears now to be in- 
evitable, Tenhy. Some of our wheats look bad, and 
none well, nor do the spring crops either. The present 
appearance is for a rather deficient crop, and a late har- 
vest. Tewkesbury. The greatest breadth of the wheat 
Jooks indifferent ; some very bad, and all unusually back- 
ward. Cotswold. A great part of the growing wheat 
is thin and irregular, and lately appearing to be dwindl- 
ing away in many places instead of improving; a small 
part looks well, but in general it has a middling or bad 
appearance.—In Scotland and Ireland the crops are 
equally unpromising : and nothing but the deranged state 
ot the money-market, and the entire absence of 
tion during the whole spring in British grain, could have 
kept prices at their present rate, 

Now is the time to agitate for the Repeal of the Corn- 
Laws—a greater curse to the labouring classes of this 
country than the National Debt itself—for they export 
them to a ruinous competition in the foreign 
Their repeal will never be secured except in times of met 
cantile distress and dearth. > 
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